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WHERE THE SEA SINGS. 


BY BERTRAM WILSON HUFFMAN. 





THERE is a land beneath the sundown skies, 
Where Verdure flings nas 

Her countless graces, brought from Paradise— 
And the sea strangely sings! 


Green wrought in gold; the harvest bending low 
Beside green vales ; 

The white Sierras watch the sunset glow 
Fade from the sea-bound sails! 


The Golden Gate opes to the voiceless Night 
That homeward brings 

The fisher’s craft, with fragile wing of white, 
From where the dark sea sings. ; 


And through the dusk from many a windowpane 
Sad, anxious eyes 

Search the far stretches of the sullen main 
For some dim hulk to rise. 


All the broad land from its great central heart 
Its high hope flings 

To ships, bound hither, to the home or mart 
From where the far wave sings ! 


And while the years and Faith and Love and Hope 
Their fruitage bring, 

Our feet pass down Life’s burnished, western slope 
To where undimmed seas sing! 


UNION, ORE. 2 





ON THE MOON’S WHITE TRACK. 





BY THEODORE ROBERTS. 





GnrinpD of the long, black skees— 
A low call one to the other— 
And out from the trees 
Sped brother and brother. 


Over the hills’ white rim, 

And away where the drifts stand back, 
Came the two gray shades 

On the moon’s white track. 


Where the stem of a blighted pine 
Stands murmuring sad to the wind, 
In the pale moonshine 
Alfgar stumbled behind. 


The white-cloaked Carl sped on, 
And Alfgar the red followed after ; 
Here the cliff’s white edge— 
Below them weird laughter. 


Soul of the white-cloaked Carl 
* And soul of Alfgar the red 
Leapt out in the light 

O’er the gulf of the dead. 


Now up the moon’s white beam, 
That reaches so cold from the sea, 
Their black skees gleam, 
Their white souls flee. 
FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA, ~ 
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THE FLOWER OF SORROW. 


BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK, 








THE ashen flower of sorrow springs, - 
Regardless of degree ; 

’Mid golden pomps and glitterings 
It blooms with pallid glee. 


The tears that fall on laces fine 
A pang far keener know . 
Than those on beggar cheeks ashine, 
Or over rags aflow. 


And Love the comforter, alas, 
With healing on his wings, 
The lordly palace door doth pass 
To soothe the beggar’s stings.. 
TUSKALOQSA, ALA, 
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OUT OF NEW YORK. 
A SKETCH. - 
BY THE REV. GERALD STANLEY LEE. 


THE black and white fluttering wharf, with shouting 
afterthoughts and anxious faces, has dwindled away into 
a vague blur between tears, and the huge, indifferent 
steamer swings slowly away as if the heart-ties she was 
stretching were gossamer cables she was going to ignore. 
Relentless—as if the wistful faces were knots in the tim- 
bers and the row along the rail but a dark human 
shadow—she glides away from her little stateroom in the 
great city, and then, with one balancing pause and one 
great throb of desire, she takes long breaths and warms 
her storm-loving heart toward the big blue sea—her 
rough old lover—and thrills as she speeds to meet him. 

We have started. The big steamers, sheathed in their 
piers, are passed swiftly by, the great city with its dusky 
colors and its straining blocks standing on tiptoe to 
overreach one another, and its clocks all pointing 
steamer time, and its spires rising into the smoke that is 
like so much of their own theology—hiding the pure 
heaven avove them ; and the advertisements flaring on 
prostituted walle, On! by the statue of Miss Liberty, kept 
standing in the harbor because she is crowded out of the 
two great cities, while the tugs, sturdy little office seekers 
whistling for spoils, mimic the land on the water, and 
the ferries, like big-waisted aldermen, shuffle from side 
to side as the money goes, and bump and wobble and 
scrape into the slips of their destinations as profitably as 
they can. On! past the lordly little yachts with shining 
prows, and big peasant barges swishing sullen and still 
through the workaday sea, and tows, like processions of 
drudges dragged to their work, flapping their lazy lines, 
and trim, tiny naphtha launches climbing up and down 
on the waves, with bragging little tugs blustering bob- 
bingly about, and round-backed ferryboats paddling like 
big serious ducks hither and thither; past nodding sails 
and great ships, like weary sea gulls, folding their wings 
and floating on the tide, while Jersey lies low on the 
west, and the beautiful bridge, swinging with its glisten- 
ing web across the east, seems to be blowing further and 
further away. The forts look out with thundering 

meanings in their dark eyes, and the huge incoming 
steamers glide by, unspeaking, preoccupied, as if still in 
the dream of the world they had sailed through—the 
wondering silence of the sea. 

* Slowly the cities, with their great’ life-shadows smok- 
ing on the sky, grow dimmer and dimmer, and the arms 
of the Atlantic open wider and wider, and the pilot—the 
last touch of lingering land—drops away with the dear 
last letters and the voyage is begun in dead earnest. 
Seven days now ! with the trailing smoke and the bub- 
bling wake and the beautiful green scars on the waves, 
and the dainty impromptu rainbows fluffed from the 
tops of the swells ; with the swirl and the swish to whis- 
per all the day and the engine to sing you to sleep with 
its heart-beat all the night, with the bells to mark off 
your mimic eternity and the sky to measure off with 
some new lid of horizon your play-infinity ; with the 
morning reveille to tell you to wake from the sleep with 
your eyes closed, to the sleep with your eyes open, 
while you lie on the deck and send your dream-cargoes 
off on the great white cloudships and go home in the 
path of the moonlight or watch the sea gulls flitting like 
the prayers of your loved ones over your speeding ship. 
Slowly the land faints away past the eye into the heart, 
and the low sun sends a shadow-ship to sail into the 
night with us. Home is a sunset. 

The wharf is all deserted now. The carriages are 
driven away, and the bales wait in the shadows, and the 
busy tugs fume in and out, forgetting that we are gone ; 
but from the old home windows, where the afterglows 
shine from the rear signals of the sunset and the twi- 
light makes them think of us, God is bringing the home 
love like an unseen pilot; and out into oblivion it sails 
with us, standing with its far watching eyes at the great 
wheel, gazing into the unspeakable solitudes. 

Itisnight. The sea gulls are flapping in the gloom, 
and the officer’s paces beat time for the great stillness 
on the deck. - The lights of men peer out into the dark- 
ness. The lights of God look down their mighty pass 
words over the sea. 

We area glimmer of phosphors on the great waters. 

We are a thousand souls. 

West SPRINGFIELD Mass. 





LYNCHING. 


ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


THE GREAT NATIONAL DISGRACE 


Apology and Denunciation. 


WHY IT IS NOT SUPPRESSED. 


LYNCH LAW AND THE SOUTHERN PRESS. 





BY E. E. HOSS, D.D., 
Editor of “* The Christian Advocate,” Nashville, Tenn. 





IT seems to be the prevalent opinion in the minds of 
even intelligent Northern people that the Southern press 
has had little or nothing to say in condemnation of 
mobs. This opinion is very far from being correct. 
With the rarest exceptions, the religious papers below 
the Ohio River have spoken frequently, distinctly and 
emphatically against lawlessness in every form, and 
such leading secular papers as The Louisville Courier- 
Journal, The Nashville American, The Nashville Ban- 
ner, The Memphis Commercial, The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, The New Orleans Times-Democrat, The New Orleans 
Picayune, The Charleston News and Courier, and many 
others, have not been a whit less pronounced. That dis- 
senting and protesting voices havealso been heard, is not 
denied. I cannotnow, however, recall anything as posi- 
tive as the following paragraph from Mr. Clarkson’s 
Iowa State Register : 


“The editor of the Register indorses the action of the 
citizens of Ottumwa in lynching brute Gustafson, and will 
personally aid in executing similar punishment for a simi- 
lar most horrible crime whenever the occasion and duty 
present themselves. Innocent and defenseless women and 
children must be protected at all hazards.” 


If it would be unfair to say that the Register ex- 
presses the sentiment of the North, it is equally unfair 
to say that an occasional advocacy and defense of lynch- 
ing represents the prevailing feeling in the South. 

For the past four years it has been my business to edit 
the Nashville Christian Advocate, the general organ of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. During that 
period I have written and published, it is safe to say, 
more editorials denouncing mobs than any other one 
man in the United States. Thai I may not be supposed 
guilty of the inconsistency of speaking one thing to my 
readers in the South and another to those whom I am 
now addressing in the North, I quote in this connection 
a few paragraphs from the files of The Christian Advo- 
cate, . In the issue of June 19th, 1891, commenting upon 
the hanging of Green Wills, a Negro man, at Columbia, 
Tenn., for the assassination of Mr. John Fly, I said: 


‘* In the eyes of the law the hanging of the Negro was 
murder, and every man that assisted in it has blood upon 
his soul. Mob lawis anarchy. If it is tolerated 
society goes to pieces. The only thing that enables us to 
lie down at night and sleep in peace is the knowledge that 
we are living in a community in whick there is respect for 
courts and juries. If these time-honored institutions are 
set aside in one instance they will come to be ignored in 
other instances also. If they are dispensed with in dealing 
with recognized criminals they will sooner or later be 
overridden and trampled down in matters with which up- 
right citizens are concerned.” 


The following paragraph, self-explanatory, appeared 
March 3d, 1892: 


“The recent burning of a Negro man at Texarkana as a 
penalty for an unnamable offense, fills us with a sense of 
horror. .What are wecoming to? Are our courts good 
for nothing? Is law useless? Are we drifting back to 
barbarism ? Awful as is the crime of which the Negro in 
this case was guilty, there was no excuse for the action of 
the mob. In a perfectly lawful way, he could have been 
speedily tried and swiftly executed. In the name of civili- 
zation, in thename of humanity, in the name of God, we 
protest against such things. Our former utterances on 
this subject have lost us some subscribers. We should not 
change our course by a hair’s breadth if 10,000 names were 
dropped to-morrow. Therule of the mob is anarchy.” 


On May 5th, 1892, after the lawless hanging of Henry 


and Eph Grizzard for the outraging of two white young 
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ladies at Goodlettsville near this city—these men having 
forcibly broken open a house at midnight for that pur- 
pose—I delivered my mind thus: 


‘Once more we raise our voice in protest against such 
proceedings. These Negroes onght to have been tried in a 
reguiar way. Inanycourtin the State they would have re- 
ceived full and swift punishment. No mob is competent to 
discharge the combined functions of judge, jury and sheriff. 
Whether the two meno hanged in thiscase were guiltv or not 
—and that they were guilty we have no doubt—the prece- 
dent cannot be justified. If it be admitted that the mob 
may undertake to determine guilt and assess penalty in 
ore case, then they may doit in another. We insist that 
the l w must be supreme. There is no other basis upon 
which society can hold together. Our peace, our safety, 
our very civilization all are at stake. Especially do we 
speak with all tbe earnestness which we can command 
against the policy of affronting the majesty of the State 
by forcibly taking a prisoner out of the hands of the civil 
officers who have arrested him for the purpose of bringing 
him totrial. In general, we add that mob law is an edu- 
cation in brutality. The drunkenness, the jeering, the 
shouting, the oaths that accompany it are an offense in 
the sight of God and good men. Does anybody suppose 
that a procreding of this kind in which the basest passions 
are turned loose is a more impressive exhibition of hostil- 
ity to a brutal crime than is offered by the slow, silent, 
solemn movements of judicial procedure? Nay, indeed. 
With a full knowledge of the foul offense that was per- 
petrated in the present instance, and with the keenest ap- 
preciation of the feeling which was aroused by it, we never- 
theless repeat that such things must cease in Tennessee, 
or else our whole social organization will become im- 
periled.” 


On June 2d, 1892, in view of the fact that the Sheriff 
of Hamilton County had been compelled to slip out of 
Chattanooga with a Negro, charged with the customary 
offense, in order to escape the fury of a mob, [ spoke as 
follows : 


“Within the past ten days we have had in Tennessee a 
spectacle so pitiable as to make every honest and law- 
aviding citizen blush for shame—that of civil officers run- 
ning away from a mob, and slinking about over the State 
to save the life of a prisoner committed to their hands. 
What are we coming too? Isthis state of affairs to be 
continued ? Are our constables and sheriffs to run like 
whipped curs wbenever they are brought face to face with 
danger ? Is the mob to supersede the courts ? What guar- 
anty shall we have by and by for the protection of our 
property and our lives ? Unless there isa speedy change, 
we shall svon be on the road to anarchy.” 


When the awful affair took place at Paris, Tex., I did 
not hesitate to pronounce judgment on it: 


** Any setting aside of the regular processes of courts and 
juries is a step backward toward the dark ages. If our 
civil institutions are worth anything, they must be 
respected at every point—and on all occasions. These 
remarks are called out by the recent horrible affair at 
Paris, Tex. Of that affair it is difficult to speak witb per- 
fect coolness. A Negro brute had been guiity of an appall- 
ing crime. We know nothing like it in human history. 
Because of a private grudge against her father, be first 
outraged a four-year old baby, and then, taking her tender 
feet i: his hands, literally tore her little body in twain. As 
far as he was concerned, no penalty was too severe to be 
inflicted on him. Satan himself could not have been 
guilty of a more fiendish act. That the whole community 
should have heen stirred up into a sudden spasm of indig- 
na.ion and wrath was the most natural thingin the world. 
Let avy father ask himself what he would have felt like 
doing under the circumstances. But we cannot justify, 
nor even palliate, the awful steps that were taken to 
avenge the murdered innocent. That a Christian commu- 
nity in the closing years of the nineteenth century should 
bave deliberately burned the author of the fiendish crime 
seems incredible. The story, as told by telegraph, goes 
beyond the realism of the most blood-curdling French 
novel. We turn our eyes away fromit. It is awful, aw- 
ful! The original offense, and the swift penalty, reveal a 
demoniacal side in human nature that startles us. Are we 
savages? Is our civilization only skin deep? Does our 
religion couut for nothing? God help us!” 


If the foregoing remarks are not sufficiently strong, 
then certainly that allegaticn cannot be brought against 
the following, printed on November 238d, 1893: 


‘““The State of Tennessee has again been put to shame 
before the world. We blush to record the fact, and hang 
our head in,unspeakable sorrow. On the evening of 
November 3d, near Lynchburg, in Moore County, a mob of 
two hundred masked outlaws banged four Negroes—three 
men and a Woman—without judge or jury. Full details of 
the horrible transaction have not yet reached us; but on 
any showing it is a foul blot upon the escutcheon of the 
Volunteer State. The men who were engaged init are 
red-handed murderers—that and notbing less. They are 
also base cowards. There is no palliation for their crime; 
there can be none. They have outraged humanity, 
trampled on the law, and flung a wanton insult’ full into 
the face of the majesty of the commonwealth, They 
de-erve to be treated as common felons. If something is 
not doue to punish them, we may look for an increasing 
frequency of similar occurrences. The white people of 
this State are in the vast majority; they have the judges, 
the juries, all the officers of the law. It is easy for them 
to punish a Negro. Siall we, in spite of all this, turn our- 
selves into a race of barbariaus, aud go to murdering right 
and left? Do we intend to bringin the civilization of the 
Congo? Are we sunk to the level of the South Sea 
Islanders? It is suegested to us that this language is too 
strong. Toc strong! We wish that we could makeit a 
thousand times stronger. Every man that joins a mob, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


and every man that defends one is an enemy of his race. 
If we could we would deluge all such under a flood of in- 
dignation as hot as aqua fortis.” 

T might add at least a hundred similar utterances, no 
one of which, as far as I know, bas ever been reproduced 
by any of mv Northern contemporaries. When, how- 
ever, Bishop Haygood in an article in The Forwm quoied 
a short paragraph of mine, printed August 17th, 1893, in 
which I said, 


‘* We have good reason to believe that since the begin- 
ning of 1893, nearly or quite three hundred white women 
have been ontraged—and many of them murdered—by 
Negro men in the Southern States,” 


I was at once assailed from many quarters.. One 
unamiable idiot in Canada, wrote me a private letter, 
suggesting that it would be well for me to prepare ‘*A 
Bible Defense of Lynching.” Father Slattery took up 
the cudgel against me in THE INDEPENDENT, and after 
narrating a number of nauseous and unsunported slan- 
ders against the Soutbern people, demanded that I should 
verifv my statements. If it is desired I can fill a column 
of THE INDEPENDENT for every week of the current 
year ‘vith the recital of facts that may be proven up to 
the hub. The most of these facts, as every decent man 
knows, are of such a nature as ovght not to be pnb- 
lished in detail in the columns of a journal that goes 
into’private families. This is my judgment, and is also 
the judgment of the edi'or of THE INDEPENDENT, as is 
evident from a letter written to me by him on that sub- 
ject. 

Even upon the supposition that my estimate was too 
high there is no more question about the appalling prev- 
alence of the outrage in question than there is of the 
shining of the sun. If any reader of this paper doubts 
the truth of my averment, and wishes to hear from a 
man who is universally known as the friend of the col- 
ored pecple, let him read the open letter of ex-Governor 
Chamberlain, of South Carolina, to Frederick Douglass. 
This letter originally appeared in The Charleston News 
and Courier, and was copied into The Christian Advo- 
cate of June 22d, 1893. In line with Governor Cham- 
berlain’s utterances, I thought it my duty to declare, 
October 12th, 1893, that 


“‘the white men in the South who are fighting all mani- 
festations of lawlessness ought not to be handicapped by 
the indifference of colored bishops, editors aud teachers to 
the monstrous assaults so frequently committed by men 
of their color on white women.” 


In reply, moreover, to the published assertion of Dr. 
Arthur Edwards, of The Northern Christian Advocate, 
that ‘‘only one side of the lynching excites the horror 
of the religious press of the South.” Ientered, on 
May 4th, 1893, this caveat : 

“Until Dr. Edwards can show us an instance—a soli- 
tary instance—in which the mobbing of a Negro has been 
punisbed by legal process north of the Obio River, he has 
no right to burl so many stones iu this direction, and to 
suggest doubts as to the earnestness and the courage of 
the men who are there doing what they can to produce a 
better state of affairs.” 

- Witbin the last week Kansas has set the ball of justice 
in motion. A jury in that State has awarded damages 
in the sum of two dollars to a Negro man whose son was 
hanged by amohin April. Let us hope that this is the 


‘beginning of better things. Finally, I submit that little 


good is likely to be done by standing afar off and vilify- 
ing the men on the ground who are ti ying to correct the 
evils of our Southern society. 


THE SOUTH YET IN THE SADDLE. 





BY FANNY M. PRESTON, 





There is no one who has been more distressed and 
horrified than myself at the terrible form of punishment 
inflicted by some of the lynchers, none more alive to the 
danger of inaugurating a reign of terror, in which law 
is set aside and seciety returns toa state of savagery. 
I recognize the possibility of mistaken identity, and of 
private feuds being adjusted under pretense of guarding 
public safety ; but when I see how the guilty have been 
cleared in couris of law, and the basest conntercharges 
brought by the dastardly lawyer and his impudent and 
lionized client against the uohappy victim of a criminal 
asseult, [am convinced that there are people among us 
who are base beyond conception, and that the law is a 
mere toy in their bands. The idea of bandying words 
on such a subject as this, while the leadersamong the 
Negroes make common cause with the ineffable outlaws 
of their race, and declare that Africa or Hell is prefera- 
ble 10 a country where they are restrained at all haz-* 
ards! I daresay itis. There are those who see that it 
would be better that evenan innocent man (of whatever 
color) should be executed by hanging to the nearest tree 
or lamp-post than for all women and children to be in 
constant danger from a lurking foe. I am a friend to 
the colored people, as many of them very well know ; 
and I would suggest that the best thing to be done for 
them is to Christianize their outbreaking sinners (if you 
can get at them), and that as speedily as possible. Until 
this is done, we must look for protection to the men who 
regard with utter loathing and detestation the crime 
which threatens the very foundations of society. We 
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rejoice that the South is still ‘‘in the saddle” in its own 
domains; for while Southern men rule, woman will be 
respected. 

PALATKA, FLA. 


LYNCHING IN THE SOUTH. 
BY THE REV. J. C. GALLOWAY. 


Lvnchings in the South are inflicted for two classes of 
crimes—for murder and house-burning and for atrocities 
on fémales. A large majority of those lynched are for 
the last-named crime. 

These lynchings are the gravest question now con- 
fronting the people of the Southern States. It is super- 
fluous to discuss the enormity of this evil. The only 
question is, how can it be prevented, or can it be pre- 
vented atall. 

Let us divide the question, and look first at those cases 
where lvnching is inflicted for murder and house-burn- © 
ing. These constitute a decided minority of those 
lynched, If these were the only instances of lynching 
the problem would not be so difficult, or require a very 
great amount of time or effort to solve it. I think it is 
not difficult for one in this section to see that there is a 
tide of public sentiment coming in against lynching for 
murder and house burning ; an increasing disposition to 
let the law take its course in disposing of euch offenders. 
If it were not for another disturbing circumstance, 
lynching for these offenses would likely well-nigh disap- 
pear in the next ten years, 

What is this disturbing element? It is that class of 
lynching which is visited on miscreants who assault 
helplessewomen. Here is the core of the matter. Most 
of these crimes, both of the first and second class, are 
committed by persons of color; and as the wrongs in- 
flicted against white females are so much more numer- 
ous, and engender such fierce hate and race antagonism, 
it constantly keeps alive and intensifies the disposition to 
wreak vengeance on colored persons for any grave 
offense whatever, when done to a white person. The 
frequent occurrence of these offenses never allows the 
caldron of passion to cool. The result is the frequent 
lynching cf colored persons for any grave offense, 
When aS ate is thrown intoexcitement every few days 
by crime against helpless women, it is not very surpris- 
ing that naturally hot blood soon boils over. It is the 
heat and passion engendered by this beastly offense that 
leads on to lynching for murder and house burning, 
Eliminate it, and it would not be difficult to deal with 
other forms of lynching. 

There are several things which act as an ever-probing 
thorn to keep open this ever-running sore, One is the 
presence in almost every* county throughout the South 
of some lady who has been a victim, living year after 
year as one in a tomb, ever under the sbadow of that 
great horror, shut in, hopeless and helpless. They have 
friends and relatives who cannot forget their deep hu- 
miliation, and who are aroused to fury on the recur- 
rence of similar wrongs to others, 

Another is the apprehension, terror and nameless hor- 
ror which has resulted from the frequency of these out- 
rages. There are wide tracts of country where there are 
a dozen blacks to one white, where white families are 
miles apart. The apprehension and fear created by these 
outrages in the miuds of this sparse white populatin, 
and especially among the females, is both pitiable and 
terrible. If a neighbor is visited it is done with “ fear 
and trembling,” peering behind and before, scanning 
every thicket, and starting at the rustling of every leaf. 
Many a girl is kept home from school, and allowed to 
grow up in ignorance, rather than expose her to this 
risk, 

An effort is being made in this State to form a new 
county of parts of several older and larger, and a promi- 
nent reason assigned is that the smaller county will en- 
able jurors and witnesses to return home the same day, 
aud not leave their wives and daughters helpless at 
night. Every man in one of these sparsely settled dis- 
tricis who leaves home for the day does so with appre- 
hension. He knows not what he may find on his return. 

Most of the protests which are being made against 
lynching come from those who are liviog in cities and 
towns, where this apprehension is little felt. In the 
country districts there is an ominous silence. 

Another thing which has operated very efficiently in 
taking the punishment of this crime out of the hands of 
the court, is the invincible repugnance of the people to 
bringing the victim of the crime before a crowded court 
room and to be subjected to cross-examinution, to be a 
gazing stock to the curious public—an ordeal more 
dreadful, to a refined woman, under the circumstances, 
than even death, It is hard to see how a man can per- 
mit a wife or daughter to undergo suchan ordeal. Hence 
it is the settled purpose of the people never to make 

such a disposition of these cases, as to require a public 
exposure of the victim. It is useless to deny that race 
prejudice also has much to do with this swift and terri- 
ble infliction of mob vengeance, Still it is only true to 
say that any white man in the South, however high his 
position, who inflicts a similar wrong, will die at the 
hands of a mob or that of husband or brother, 

That mob vengeance has had a deterrent effect in 
regardto this crime is unquestioned. Every man who 
is guilty, and who is discovered, knows he will die at 
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the end of a rope, or the muzzle of a pistol. If the 
punishment of this crime was left to the slow process 
and uncertain penalties of constituted law the crime 
would be far more prevalent, how much more so it is 
appalling to contemplate. Of course, this is not offered 
in justification of mob law. 

These are facts, and the present enormous propor- 
tions of the evil. Can it be prevented? For twenty- 
seven years the friends of law and order have striven to 
combat evil by appeals and denunciations through the 
newspapers—secular and religious—the magazine, the 
platform and the pulpit. Yet the end is no nearer in 
sight. Ihave no hesitation in saying that this will not 
eradicate the evil. Not one ina thousand of those for 
whom these articles are intended ever see them. Hence 
they have been as futile as battering a stone wall with 
paper pellets, A quarter of a century has demonstrated 
this. 

This has been realized, and recently another plan has 
been proposed. The appointment of a special court, to 
convene immediately on the scene, in case of an out- 
rage, and hold speedy trial. The practicability of such 
a plan may well be questioned ; butit is liable to another 
objection which is insuperable in law. The Constitu- 
tion guarantees to every man a fair and impartial trial 
by jury. The trial of one, charged with such a crime 
by a court, convening in twenty-four hours after the 
deed, would be a farce hardly second to the mock trial 
held by a mob, and would be promptly pronounced un- 
constitutional by any competent court of appeal. 

A study of this question from every available standpoint 
has only strengthened me in the belief that the remedy 
must (and wiil eveatually) come from the side of the 
colored people themselves. One may dam up a stream 
and make the banks and dikes thick and high ; but if the 
stream coatinués to flow, somewhere and somehow the 
pent-up waters willeat through and leave an ugly rent. 
Dry up the springs of that stream and you will need no 
barriers. Uutil the torrent of lust is in some way dried 
up these terrivle outbreaks of mob fury will not cease 
anywhere in the near future. 

How can the remedy come on the side of the Negro? 
It can come through the efforts of those who are the 
leaders and teachers of the colored people. The solution 
of this problem lies ia the hands of the Christian minis- 
try of the Negro race; for they are not only the 
preachers but to a large extent the teachers in their 
schools. They are the leaders of their people in every 
particular—in Church, State and school. No one has a 
tithe of the influence they wield. They can, if they will, 
impress on the leaders of their people in every commu- 
nity the heinousness of the crime of outrage, and these 
leaders in turn can reach every individual in the com- 
munity. If, in their expressive language, ‘‘the word” 
should ‘‘ go out” from these leaders that these crimes 
must cease, and impress this on them year after year, it 
would avail more than all other agencies. 

And there are not wanting cheering indications that 
the colored ministers of the South are beginning to real- 
ize that this is true, and putting forth their power and 
influence to compass this end. If this view be correct, 
what an argument for the education of the colored min- 
istry ! 

YORKVILLE, 8, C. 


HOW TO PREVENT LYNCHING. 





BY THE REV. GEO. C. ROWE, 





Lynching is for the most part confined to the South, 
and the Negro is the victim. Barbarous crimes, in the 
name of ‘‘higher unwritten law,” are committed by 
whole communiues, and public sentiment nods approval. 
If the crime charged is actually committed (and it is safe 
to say that not two men in ten who have been lynched 
for ‘ assault,” have been guilty of the crime for which 
they suffered death), lynching certainly is not the rem- 
edy. The charges continue to be made and the lynch- 
ings go on with clockwork regularity, 

The apologists for lynchings assert that assaults of 
Negroes on white women are more numerous than the 
other class of offenses for which lynching is resorted to, 
viz., murder and house-burning. A prominent daily in 
this State declares that ‘‘ the mob court would adjourn 
sine die, if it were not for one crime.” To charge a man 
with crime is not evidence that he has committed that 
crime. But what are some of the facts? The largest 
lynching bee that ever occurred in this State took place 
in Barnwell County about four years since, where eight 
men were taken from jail to a secluded spot, tied se- 
curely to young trees and shot to death. Four or five of 
these men were charged with no crime. They were 
simply detained as witnesses, The others were charged 
with, not proved guilty of, murder, or with being accesso- 
ries. Not one had even been charged with tine one 
crime. Why were these men lynched? There are 
numerous other cases in this and other States where men 
have been lynched for suspected murder, theft, arson, 
and even for refusing to disclose the whereabouts of 
some relative pursued by the mob, and also for not heed- 
ing a demand to leave the county, and all of their pos- 
sessions, within twenty-four hours. Among these have 
been a number of women. 

But the “one” crime has not been generally committed 
by the men charged with it, as abundant evidence will 
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prove. In very few cases where assault has been 
charged, has there been proof sufficient to convict, as 
has often been developed in after testimony, which 
usually furnishes serious question of the crime having 
been commited by the man who was killed, or by any 
one else. Proof, however, is not at all necessary to con- 
viction. To be charged is sufficient evidence of guilt. 

From the meeting of the Southern Governors at Rich- 
mond, Va., in the early part of 1893, an address was 
issued, setting forth the advantages offered by the South 
to those who desired a home where plenty and peace, 
prosperity and progress were assured, where law and 
order were held in high esteem. Following closely in the 
wake of their rose-colored address, the law-abiding citi- 
zens in Georgia followed the Texas example and burned 
a Negro at the stake for suspected murder: and, so far 
as we can learn, public sentiment sleeps in that commu- 

nity, and the shadow of a great crime disturbs not the 
conscience of a people who consider the murder of a 
Negro, even in the most brutal and barbarous manner, 
no crime. 

In the wake of this cowardly outrage came the charge 
that a dastardly crime had been committed in Denmark, 
S. C., by a Negro, and the country was scoured for the 
perpetrator. About twenty men were arrested. Among 
them, Henry Williams, who was carried before the girl 
who claims to have been assaulted, and she solemnly 
declared ‘‘ He is the man.” Hundreds of men had gath- 
ered with the avowed purpose of hanging this man, and 
were only prevented from doing so by the wiser counsel 
of men with cooler heads, and, it was thought, better 
hearts. Williams claimed that he was not the man; 
that he could prove it by competent witnesses if only 
given time. The prevailing sentiment was ‘‘ Barnwell 
County’s reputation is at stake and some one must die.” 
It was finally decided to wait until twelve o’clock the 
next day for the witnesses; but if they did not put in 
their appearance by that time Williams must die. It 
was said by a reporter that Williams, while passing 
through this scene of terror, ‘‘ was the coolest man in 
Denmark.” 

The morning was welladvanced, when three respecta- 
ble (white) farmers rode into Denmark from an adjoin- 
ing county and testified to the fact that Henry Williams, 
at the time when the crime was said to have beem com- 
mitted, was assisting them in loading phosphate rock 
twenty miles from that place, and that he was also with 
them the day previous. An alibi was thus positively 
proven; yet there were men in that crowd mean 
enough to say : ‘ Let us kill him, anyhow; if he did not 
commit this crime he has doubtle:s done something just 
as bad!” Still, the work of arrest went on. John 
Peterson, learning that he was suspected of the_crime, 
at once delivered himself to the Governor, asking his 
protection ; was arrested and, before the Governor in 
Columbia, professed his innocence, and signified his 
willingness to go with his witnesses to D-nmark and 
prove that innocence. He was taken there and ques- 
tioned—a mock trial—then taken before the girl who de- 
clared, most emphatically, ‘‘He is not the man.” Her 
little brother, who was with her when the “assault” 
was said to have been committed, said: ‘‘ The other man 
looked more like him.” They took Peterson back to the 
mob, who, in spite of the failure to identify him as the 
‘guilty party, declared : ‘‘ Somebody has to die.” “‘ We 
will take this evidence and kill this man.” The * evi- 
dence,” you will notice, was: “He is not the man.” 
‘*The man who says this is J. D, McClellan, and I do not 
care who knows it,” was the acknowledgment of one 
of the leaders. Then passion waxed hot, and the crowd 
clamored for the privilege of burning the man alive, 
It was fiaally decided to put him back in the lockup till 
night, when, under the rays of the moon, the poor 
wretch, protesting his innocence, was taken out and 
drawn up by a rope around the neck to a limb of a tree, 
and his body shot full of bullets. This is a commentary 
written in blood of the truthfulness of the address of the 
Governors. This is a fair sample of the justice of lynch- 
ing. : 

At the beginning of his first term in office, Governor 
Tillman declared that it was a shame for the white peo- 
ple of the State to practice lynching, when all the ma- 
chinery of the law was in the hands of the whites, and 
suitable penalties were affixed for every crime. In 

consideration of this he was determined to prosecute 
lynchers to the extent of thelaw. After that, but one 
or two cases of lynching occurred in the State in a like 
number of years; but when, at the beginning of his 
second term, he uttered the astounding declaration that 
he would, under certain circumstances, head a mob to 
lynch a Negro, he issued a license to the State under 
which a brisk business in the line of lynching has been 
prosecuted. Yetit is a notable fact, that in the majority 
of lynchings in this State, grave doubts have been enter- 
tained by the best people of the State as to the guilt of 
the accused. Thelynchings have generally occurred in 
a circuit of counties in the upper part of the State, 
while in others—notably Charleston, Berkeley and Beau- 
fort—counties with perhaps larger Negro populations 
than any other, charges of this nature are never heard, 
and lynching for the ‘“* one ” crime never occur, 

We assert that itis not the crime of assault which is 
at the bottom of this brutal system, but a bitter race 
prejudice ; and in proof thereof we can cite many cases 
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where white men have been guilty of assault on both 
white and black women and girls, and no lynching 
occurred. Even incarceration in jail has been followed 
by speedy release (as in the recent case of Hiram Young, 
charged with assault in Richland County, who “after a 
few weeks” and a cool, quiet investigation, ‘“‘has been 
acquitted on evidence that leaves no shadow of doubt of 
his innocence”). Other cases fresh in the public mind 
in this State that I might mention, about which nothing 
has been done, furnish further evidence of the truth of 
the assertion that it is not the crime of assault that 
underlies lynching. 

I am not aware of a single casein this State of the 
lynching of a white man by white men, The only case 
that we remember of having occurred in this State was 
that of Waldrop, the white man who committed an 
‘assault’ on a thirteen-year old Negro girl about six 
years since, and was hanged by a number of Negro men, 
who were promptly arrested and imprisoned ; and the 
most prominent journal in the S'ate, in an editorial en- 
titled ‘“‘A Distinction with a Difference,” made the 
astounding statement that ethically, it was “‘ altogether 
a different thing for a white man to criminally assault a 
Negro woman, than it was for a Negro to commit the 
same offense upon a white woman.” That in the former 
case no outrage was committed, because the Negro 
woman had ‘“‘no finer feelings to be outraged, there- 
fore, it was aslight crime, if any; but with the white 
woman it was different and the crime the blackest in the 
category of crime”; for which reason he argued that 
the black lynchers should be severely punished. 

The apologists for lynching tell us that the cure for 
lynching lies in the power of the Negro preacher, who 
should “‘ tell his people not to do such things.” It is not 
the work of the Negro preacher; but it is the work of 
the Southern white preacher that must, in a large meas- 
ure, cure this evil in the South. They must teach the 
white men who come under their influence to respect the 
chastity of the black women ; which will offer a worthy 
example for the black men to follow. To talk about 
* chastity ” and ‘‘ purity of life” with unction, when the 
living evidence to the contrary is multiplied many thou- 
sandfold is hypocrisy indeed. 

Laws are made against honorable intermarriage ; but 
license is given todishonorable relations. Let the white 
preachers “ tell their people not to do such things!” It 
is contrary to law to intermarry ; yet there are many 
cases in this city and State where white men and colored 
women are openly living together as man and wife, with 
children growing up around them, of which no notice is 
taken. Leta black man sustain illicit relations with a 
white woman, and the ‘“‘usual crime” has been com- 
mitted—a lynching is in order! 

The cure for lynching lies, 1st, in the proper enforce- 
ment of, and respect for law; 2d in the creation of a 
righteous public sentiment, which shall demand that the 
dignity of the law shall be sustained, and that criminals 
shall be dealt with by the law and not by the mob. This 
sentiment can, be created by the pulpit and press. White 
ministers of the South should preach strong sermons, 
and publish strong articles against lawnessness and vio- 
lence; for they can do more toward putting a stop to 
these uvlawful practices than any other. Those who 
openly excuse, defend or uphold lynching on the plea of 
‘‘emotional insanity,” of its ‘‘deterrent effect,” take 
upon themselves a mighty responsibility. 

How is it that no charge of the ‘usual crime” is 
preferred against the Negro by Southern women dur- 
ing the War, when they were virtually unpro- 
tected? Is it not a trifle suggestive, and a little 
strange, that in all these years since emancipation, 
notone of the thousands of Northern lady teachers and 
missionaries, who. with Bible and schoolbook have come 
down into the South to teach and lift up the race (many 
of them located in out-of-the-way places), there has not 
been a single case of ‘‘ outrage” reported, and the only 
violence done them has been done by persons of their 
own race? The spirit of Christ, surely, will solve this 
problem. : ‘ 

Judge Parker, in his charge to a grand jury in Arkan- 
sas, last spring, estimated the number of murders in the 
United States from 1889 to 1892 inclusive (four years), at 
25,000. and claims that these startling figures and facts 
show almost a failure to enforce the law where high 
crimes bave been committed. This statement is borne 
out in the fact that in the year 1890, 102 persons were 
executed by law, while 127 were lvnched. In 1891, 123 
persons were executed by law; 195 were lynched, In 

1892, 107 were executed by law; 236 were lynched. 
These figures tell their own story. He declares: 


“Many of these cases where violence and lynch law took 
the place of legal trial, of an impartial judicial determina- 
tion of guilt or innocence of a party, were accompsnied by 
the most revolting and disgusting acts of savagism ever 
displayed by an uncivilized and brutal people. Every one 
of these cases of lynching, no matter what the crime of the 
party lynched. was a murder of the most brutal and most 
horrid character, and they may be added to the grand total 
of the other murders.” 

I add one more testimony. Judge Hudson, an able 
jurist of this State, in his charge to the Grand Jury at 
Darlington, S. C., last June, said : 


“Tt is vain in a land of Christianity, enlightenment and 
good government, to apologize for the excesses of the mob 
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because the crime of its victim is atrocious. The most 
heinous and revolting crimes can be effectually punished 
by the law of the land. Appropriate punishment is pre- 
scribed by statutes against all crimes known among our 
people, and the courts are invested by the Constitution 
and statutes with full power toenforce the law. These re- 
flections are appropriate to this place and occasion, and 
are suggested by the alarming progress of mob law in our 
State. Until recently the mob rarely assembled, and then 
always aimed at secrecy, manifesting thereby a conscious- 
ness of the lawlessness of their bloody deeds ; but now the 
lynchers assemble in the daylight, and in open defiance of 
the law and its officers slay their victims. More alarming 
than the lynching itself is the fact that frequent mass 
meetings are being held in the State, at which the lynchers 
are commended and the advocates of law and order de- 
nounced as enemies to women. Itis indeed time that all 
citizens of the State should strive to check this appalling 
progress of lawlessness, and to restore in the minds of all 
the people a reassuring confidence in the law and the 
courts. True loyalty to woman is best shown by 
loyalty to law. . . . Theonly safety of a people is to abstain 
from all lawlessness, and to maintain the law and aid in 
securing its enforcement. Tolerate the rule of the mob 
and who can arrest it? Where willit stop? To what ex- 
tremity will it go? Itisfrightful to contemplate.” 


This Southern judge may well be a teacher of morals 
to some ministerial apologists. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


THE BOTTOM FACTS. 


BY A RESIDENT IN NORTH CAROLINA, 





No one who has not lived some time in the South, and 
come to have a pretty extensive knowledge of the people 
and their habits, would be willing to believe the amount 
and extent of the immorality which is prevalent here. 
I know it is denied, but continued association with them 
convinces me that ‘‘ the half has not been told.” 

The number of children of Negro women who bear the 
mark of a white paternity is astonishing. Throughout 
this section the proportion of the Negroes of mixed blood 
is fully one-half. Again, the number of white women 
who give birth to colored children is much greater than 
than any one would be prepared to believe until the 
facts were before him. 

Again, the fact that a white man is known to have 
had relations with a colored woman does not work to 
his disadvantage, either in church or society. Of course, 
there are those who condemn such things and take a 
proper stand against them; but they are few. 

The Negro, seeing this lawlessness and immorality 
practiced by the whites, is ready to do likewise; and it 
is not always confined to those of his own race. Very 
frequently a Negro will secretly visit some white 
woman, and for a time the intercourse not be known; 
but should it be suspected to any extent, the safest thing 
for him to do would be to “‘ light out” the first dark night; 
for he will be watched, and when found going to see his 
paramour word is given and he is caught. She de- 
nounces him as having assaulted her, and proclaims her 
virtue and innocence. The poor darky is strung up, and 
his voice is silenced; the victim cannot tell his story in 
detail. He admits his guilt, for there is nothing else to 
do. Her tarnished reputation is vindicated at the ex- 
pense of his life. 

Some three or four years ago a young Negro was 
lynched in this State who was known by his associates 
to have visited a white girl for nearly two years before 
the facts became public. He was caught entering her 
window, she denounced him, told a plausible story, and 
he was hanged. I know several white men of what is 
here called respectability who would have to give an ex- 
hibition of their ‘‘ ability to dance on air,” if the same 
treatment was accorded them for the same crime 
toward colored women. 

In many cases where a colored man has been shot by a 
white man, it is often in a quarrel over some colored girl. 

A few months agoacolored man killed a white man 
who attacked him in a quarrel about a woman whom the 
white man had been visiting. The Negro was hardly 
saved from lynching by the officer removing him to an- 
other jail at a distance ; and this, too, when all the evi- 
dence went to prove that the killing was in self-defense. 

The cure.for all‘ this isa thorough recognition on the 
part of the whites of the obligations of the moral law in 
their intercourse with the blacks as well as the whites. 
Very few churches in this county ever bring a member 
to trial for a wrong done to a black man or his family; 
and any minister who should honestly and earnestly 
press the discipline of his members in the above particu- 
lars would be handed his resignation without much 
ceremony. 

While vehemently denying these things, the Southern- 
ers know their truth, and this makes them so sensitive 
to outside criticism. They admit it among themselves. 


- 
> 


BisHOP MCNEIRNEY, of the Roman Catholic Church, 
who died at Albany recently, was the last surviving mem- 
ber of the commission sent to Europe during the War to 
prevent the recognition of the Confederacy by the Govern- 
ments of England and France. The full commissioners 
were Thurlow Weed, Archbishup Hughes and Bishop 
McIlvaine. Bishop McNeirney was Secretary, and pre- 
served the records until a few years ago, wheu he destroyed 
them, thinking it better that they should never be pub- 
lished. 
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THE CONVERSION OF A HEATHEN. 


BY 8S. L. BALDWIN, D.D. 





OnE day a heathen man entered a chapel of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church at Fuchau. The Rev. 8S. L. 
Binkley, who was preaching, said, among other things: 
‘* Jesus can save you from all your sins.” At the end of 
the service, when all others had retired, this man came 
forward and addressed the missionary: ‘‘ Did I under- 
stand you aright? I thought you said that Jesus could 
save me from all my sins. Is that what you said?’ Mr. 
Binkley replied affirmatively. The Chinaman then re- 
sponded: ‘‘Sir, you did not know me when you said 
that; for if you had you never would have said it. I 
have been a gambler, a sorcerer and an opium smoker 
for more than twenty years; and a man who smokes 
opium that long can never be redeemed ; every one- 
knows that. Now,if you had known all this you would 
not have said that Jesus could save me from all my sins, 
would you?” The ,missionary replied that he would 
have said just what he did, and reaffirmed that Jesus 
could save him from all his sins. He could not believe 
it, but went home to think about it, and came day after 
day to the missionary’s house to talk to him and get 
more light in regard to Christianity, until one day he 
burst into the missionary’s study without any saluta- 
tion, saying: ‘‘I knowit! I know that Jesus can save 
me ffom all my sins, for he has done it!” When asked 
as to his opium pipe he said: ‘‘I have no desire for it, 
nor for auy of the wicked things that I have been doing. 
I only want to go to Hokchiang and preach to the peo- 
ple there that Jesus can save them from all their sins.” 

It was a dangerous district to visit on account of the 
village feuds existing, in which men were often killed. 
His friends tried to dissuade him from going; but he 
went, preaching everywhere the truth. " . 

He was pelted with missiles, stoned in one place until 
he became unconscious, and afterward punished with 
two thousand stripes by order of a heathen magistrate 
on a false charge that was offered against him; but, 
with unwavering fidelity, he continued to preach Christ 
until about six hundred souls were brought into the 
Church through his labors. After many years of faith- 
ful service he died in the triumphs of faith, saying, on 
Saturday night to the brethren about him: ‘* To-morrow 
morning you will be singing the Resurrection hymn in 
the chapel ; but I will be singing with the angels of God 
in Heaven.” 

.This man had no previous Christian training, but was 
converted right out of heathendom, in adult age, and 
manifested the power of Christ in the entire renovation 
of his being. 

There are thousands of such in the foreign mission 
fields of the various Churches. 

NEw YORK CITy. 
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GERMANY DURING THE YEAR 1893. 





BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 





.DuRING the year just past Germans have seen the 
commercial alliances between their Empire, Greece, 
Servia, Spain and Portugal strengthened and confirmed, 
these alliances being so many additional steps taken 


‘toward the completion of the comprehensive policy 


adopted by Count Caprivi of instituting a Pan-European 
compact to offset the scheme of the United States Gov- 
ernment of uniting North and South America in a Pan- 
American commercial union. 

Similar treaties had already been made, in 1891, with 
Italy and Austria-Hungary ; in 1892, tariff ameliorations 
were then made with Switzerland, Holland and France. 
‘There remains, therefore, only one more important 
treaty with the Russian Empire, and this treaty prom- 
ises to come up for ratification by the Reichstag soon 
after January. 

All along, the Government’s plan has naturally called 
forth considerable opposition from producers of the 
country. Vine growers and hop planters oppose the 
treaty with Italy and Austria; and an almost tumultuous 
opposition has been organized by agrarians to resist the 
lessening of the Custom duties on Russian corn. The 
prospect for the final victory of the Government, how- 
ever, appears tolerably assured; it has all the prestige 
and momentum of success upon its side. 

In the spring of the year, for instance, it fastened 
upon the Reichstag, an army bill, demanding a new in- 
crease of men and money. k 

The Parliament, then, too, resisted. The country, it 
said, could not bear an increase of military outlays ; nor 
did the country believe an increase was necessary., 
Only the year previous, Chancellor Caprivi had proffered 
the assurance that Germany was prepared to face’ both 
enemies—the French and the Russians. What was 
the meaning, then, of this sudden, new requisition? 
Was the measure calculated for an enemy at home, in 
the bosom of the State? Against Socialists? Forshame ! 
Socialists had pronounced in favor of the principle that 
peoples should elect their own masters. This was, indeed, 
true; but had they not at the same time declared their 
determination to fight for the fatherland if Germany 
should be attacked? And as for internal matters of 
State, surely Socialists had proved that they believed in 
making reforms through the peaceful agency of law; 
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or, was the German Empire preparing to pounce its 
troops into Belgium, at the first signal of revolution 
there, and so head off the French? or, what was the in- 
crease wanted for? ‘‘ It is wanted by our army experts,” 
was the sibylline reiteration of the Government: ‘‘ Grant 
it, or bedissolved.” ‘‘ We will not,” was the response of 
the deputies ; ‘‘ Not a man; not a cent.” So, dissolved 
was the Reichstag, for the second time within six years, 
upon the self-same issue—the all-powerful issue in Ger- 
many—of army supplies. 

The sultry, hot weeks of early summer saw the work 
of agitating for new elections. On the morning of June 
15th the polls opened; sundown, of the same exciting 
day, recorded the collapse of the Freisinnige (or the so- 
called Manchester Capitalistic Party). Then came news 
of a decrease of the Moderate Party, and increase of Anti- 
Semites and Socialists. The oppositignal votes, when 
counted, outnumbered the governmental ones, those of 
the Social Democrats running up to 1,500,000, or a third, 
nearly, of the whole five million votes of the country. 

Yet the Government, in the long run, worsted its oppo- 
nents; and managed, in the end, to have its own way, 
the new Reichstag, when assembled, passing its Army 
Bill in a modified form. 

My American readers must remember having read the 
dispatches by cable at the time. If they wondered how 
such a thing was possible—it seeming to them crimi- 
nality on the part of princes to levy such taxes of men 
and money for the army, and incomprehensible how the 
people can be so foolish as to put up with the taxes—here 
are some explanations. Living in Germany makes a 
good deal clear on these points. 

Upon the map Germany is an irregular-shaped green 
spot, with a yellow spot that is called France at the 
coast, and a blue one at the east named Russia. All is 
dull; andall looks harmless. The minute you are in the 
country represented by the green spot, however, the yel- 
low and blue spots become turbulent mobs of fanatics to 
your feelings, threatening to crush you between them, as 
between an upper and nether millstone. You begin to 
realize that the boundaries of the country are unshielded 
by mountains, and only inadequately by the sea; and it 
becomes plain that a mighty protecting force is, in truth, 
here necessary for a guard and defense. 

Well, Germans, of course, realize this more intensely 
than yourself,and the wish of all patriots is to grant the 
Executive the necessary means for defense. The ques- 
tion is ever, where to draw the line, and to determine 
how great a force the country actually is in need of, 
Once the people made a mistake on this point, and ex- 
posed its ignorance, whereas the Prussian Ministry was 
right ; consequently, ever since, citizens have felt a lit- 
tle diffident. If the Government urged, or threatened 
them enough, they were always likely to give in; and, 
contrary to their inclinations, have granted more and 
more supplies. 

The army in their midst is like a bullying, pampered 
son of a poor, simple family. The members of such a 
family suffer from the son’s arrogance toward them- 
selves, yet feel a secret pride in him, because of the re- 
spect which he commands from others; and in the last 
pinch he will, they know, allow no one to fisticuff and 
rob them but himself. They stand in awe of him, altho 
he exists by their support ; and precisely as such a son 
speculates upon his family’s timidity, so does the Govern- 
ment on that of the people. Independent thinkers and 
strong party leaders may set the example of resisting 
its demands ; they may even enhearten and sustain the 
mass of citizens in a courageous attempt to set their 
faces against other demands; but the vigor which indi- 
vidual men lend to the mass is, necessarily, limited, and 
cannot be made to last forever; like an exhilarant, the 
effect of their fervor passes off. There occurs a reaction 
of feeling and a falling back into the old, habitual, me- 
chanical custom of compliance. So at least I explain 
the phenomenon of the past summer. 

After the result of the first election became known, 
the nation appeared frightened and shocked. Commu- 
nities had indulged in the luxury of opposition for them- 
selves, without considering for a moment the possibili- 
ty of other communities doing the same. When they 
discovered that their neighbors had indulged in revolt 
also, all were frightened. ‘‘ What will now happen?” 
they asked, and the question, the doubt, the dread—all 
was too much for their nerves. 

Something like a panic seized the people, and, at the 
second elections, they timidly gave in once more, to 
their masterly Government, by voting for candidates 
that favored the Government bill: or else they timidly 
withdrew from the contest by refraining from voting at 
all. For a majority of votes, at a first election on a 
party ticket, as you must know, does not settle a cam- 
paign inGermany. There are too many tickets up, as a 
rule, for a moiety to fall on any one of them ; so there is 
a second election in which the two candidates run who 
had the most votes. 

Thus, in June, out of 397 places in the Reichstag, only 
217 were filled, for good and all, at the great election ; 
180 places were contested ; in other words, 180 congres- 
sional districts out of the whole number, proved divided 
in opinion between, at least, three parties, and were, 
therefore, called upon to go to the polls again, to cast 
votes for one or the other of two party deputies. 

In Berlin, through this necessity, the Socialists, who 
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had cast the most votes at the first electidh in all five 
districts of the city, lost two of the five seats. 

As no law provides carefully for secondary elections, 
commanding them to be held on holidays, and as no pub- 
lic opinion requires employers to grant their working- 
men sufficient time to journey to their respective polling 
places and back, consequently elections fall out badly 
for all labor parties. 

In the case of the elections the past year, besides this 
particular cause, and the general reaction of feeling at 
the discovery of how nearly an act of insubordination 
the country was actually on the point of committing it- 
self to—besides these causes, there was a third one at 
work ; a very subtle, workaday, human factor, agitat- 
ing in favor of the Government, For Government, 
which is the oldest of all political parties, is likewise the 
most experienced and ’cutest of ‘all political agitators. 
So the German Cabinet, at this crisis of the year, had its 
agents abroad throughout the land. Very cheap agents 
they were, too; cheaper even than the old Bismarckian 
agents ; for to get up the bugbears of war frights which 
the ‘‘iron” Chancellor used to send amidst the people 
during election periods, cost considerable as time went 
on ; each successive bogy had to be dressed to look more 
and more genuine, and the bands that were hired to 
make the noise for it—the newspaper criers—had to be 
subsidized at a greater and greater outlay. 

The agents which Caprivi employed saved the State 
even their traveling expenses and hotel bills. They 
were, namely, mere letters; and, having the frank of 
the War Department pasted upon them, they were sent 
free through the post; and were lodged, on arrival at 
their destinations, in the desk of town and county mag- 
istrates, quite gratis. 

‘How many men and how much of a garrison could 
the magisirate’s town support?’ was the question of 
these bland missives. How many, indeed! Your mag- 
istrate folded his hands and lifted them, in a gush of 
gratitude, to Heaven, Or if he, perhaps, laughed under- 
standingly in his sleeve, and left the shopkeepers in the 
town to flow over in prayers of thankfulness, all the 
same the town was in straits ; that’sa fact. Times were 
hard, and had been for three years. Nothing was being 
built ; no money spent. Now the village was to have a 
garrison! a garrison, so infinitely better than a factory, 
even a big one; for factories ruin one’s house with their 
smoke, whereas a garrison, full of horses and men, does 
nothing but consume. Its subalterns buy provisions by 
tons ; its soldiers spread money among the taverns ; and 
the girls—in short, good times come with garrisons. So, 
hurrah for the Army Bill! A man is a traitor to his 
native town who does not vote for the deputy that will 
support the Army Bill. 

Oh! there are several points of view from which folks 
look at things. The prospect that the Government 
opened up by its missives was a prospect of gain. What 
wonder, then, that the hard-pressed shopkeepers of the 
country followed the wink, and voted for the Anti-Jew- 
ish and National Liberals, who gave the Government its 
final victory in the Reichstag. 

The Anti-Jewish vote, in the Reichstag, together with 
that of nineteen Poles, who had been reconciled by the 
Government’s allowing their countrymen to learn reli- 
gion in their native tongue, tipped the scale, and granted 
the Government its measure.* 

The Anti-Jewish faction, in truth, is become amazingly 
large. Hardly any minor political fact of the year is 
quite so conspicuous. Chancellor von Caprivi depre- 
cates itin his addresses; but there are statesmen very 
near him, it is said, who craftily encourage the move- 
ment; for as exigencies keep compelling the Govern- 
ment to hand back one right and privilege after another 
to the Catholics and Poles, out of the handsome, large 
pile confiscated by Bismarck, what else is to be done 
than seize fresh booty, in order to replenish the Govern- 
ment’s coffers? To bargain, you must have means to 
barter. And when the Catholics have got back their 
last Jesuit pater and Peter’s Pence, the Government’s 
stock in trade will be pretty low; there will be next to 
nothing left to offer the Centers for their important 
votes. What is to prevent the Government attacking a 
new class of citizens? say the Jews; seizing their rights, 
and holding the same until Philo-Semites ransom them 
in friendly votes. Many parties have thus ransomed 
their rights in the past ; andGuelphs for years have been 
ransoming those of the Church, while Poles, as we have 
seen, have just ransomed that of using their native 
tongue. 

Prince Bismarck, meanwhile, the bold replenisher of 
imperial advantages, lived through the year again, a 
helpless spectator of his successor’s extravagant outlays 
from the hoard he had laid in for the Hohenzollerns. 
Emperor William II, the young Hohenzellern that reigns, 
telegraphed to him, it is true, when ill in Kissingen, thus 
renewing the broken intercourse of four years. 

But the dispatch was an offer to lend the old servant 
of the throne a house in the country, not the head chair 





* The composition of the Reichstag is as follows: 
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of the green table in the Ministerium, at Berlin. To 
Bismarck, therefore, the royal dispatch was of no good. 
He grimly treated it, accordingly, as a farce, thanring 
his Majesty for his grace, as it behooves a courtiex to do, 
while keeping on his hard-heade¢ «ccupation of criticis- 
ing his Majesty’s Government just as before. But to 
the people, as a whole, the Emperor’s act was welcome. 
The people have been feeling instinctively, for a long 
time, the need and propriety of just such a step, on the 
part of one or the other; and William II, taking it, 
pleased them. After all, he is the younger man, and 
what if heis a prince, the higher placed of the pair? Toa 
man like Bismarck, even a prince may make advances ; 
especially a Prussian prince. If it is the general priv- 
ilege of royalty to be gracious, it is the particular duty 
of Hohenzollerns to be so toward Bismarck. Now that 
the young Emperor has fulfilled this duty, the nation 
rest content. Things appear, again, to be in the 
right rut. The old Chancellor, when he dies, will be 
granted the honors due him by the King ; and that was 
one of the chief subjects of national uneasiness in re- 
spect of the quarrel. For it has become more and more 
evident, all that can be done by the country for the old 
hero now, is to bury him gloriously. It is idle to think 
of restoring him to the Chancellorship. The Frank- 
furters proved the report that his memory is failing; 
while Count von Caprivi’s exposure in the Reichstag, 
of his son Herbert’s ignorance of the inside workings of 
Government, was tantamount to exposing the old Chan- 
cellor’s own. His feudal spirit was behind the times ; 
now his oversight is. No, no; Germans are satisfied 
with matters as they are. The nation is at ease on the 
topic of Bismarck. 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
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SOME THINGS THAT ARE PASSING. 


BY W. D. GODMAN, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF GILBERT ACADEMY AND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
WINSTED, La, 


It requires only ordinary intelligence to note that 
changes are rapidly coming in the South. They are visi- 
ble in the types of population, in modes of industry, in 
economic conditions, in educational facilities, in moral 
habits—in ail the varieties of popular thought, tradition, 
amusement, worship. It is a frequent saying, “If I'd 
been away twenty years, and just returned, I shouldn’t 
know this country.” Instance: Three plantations ad- 
joining, bordering the Bayou Teche, in the former days 
had each its sugar house, slaves, slave quarters and 
mansion. Now there is no sugar house, no slaves, no 
quarters, no mansion. There are two villages, having, 
together, 1,500inhabitants ; two schools, with an impress- 
ive array of large buildings ; two churches, one mission, 
one sawmill, seven general stores, three drug stores, 
three hotels, six saloons, in at least two of which gam- 
bling is associated with dram drinking; one bawdy 
house. Here is change ; progress, too; in some lines up, 
in some lines down. This state of things means unrest 
and warfare. The entire population is subject to this 
social ferment; the Acadians least, the Creoles more, 
the Negroes most. 

This paper will treat chiefly of the Negro. 

1. He is not himself passing away. Heis a vigorous 
plant and increasing. But the old people of his stock— 
the former slaves—are rapidly disappearing. They 
show good vitality; do not often break down pre- 
maturely ; large numbers of them, from seventy to 
eighty years old, still doing day’s work ; not many that 
show much gray on their heads; but they drop off, after 
brief sicknesses either at the close of the long heated 
term of summer, or in the rainy season of winter. Some 
show mental breakdown, as old age comes on and they 
find themselves unable to cope with the new conditions. 
Asa general fact, the case of the failing old folks is piti- 
able. Their people are wondrous kind to the aged and 
to helpless children. What they have they cheerfully 
share; but they have so little and can command such 
limited resources, that the infirm aged people can get 
little more than shelter. Poor food and little of it; un- 
intelligent care; lack of medical advice by reason of 
poverty—all these conditions involve them in much 
misery. Their suffering is mitigated by the mildness of 
the climate; but it is great enough notwithstanding. 
There is need of many ‘‘old people’s homes ”’ such as 
exist in New Orleans and some other places, These old 
people are interesting relics of a past that cannot return. 
Their simplicity, their faith, their kindness of heart, 
make a beautiful picture of Nature that needs no art to 
make it lustrous. They will leave 

* The lingering gleam of their departed lives 
To oral records and the silent heart ; 
Depository faithful, and more kind 
Than fondest epitaph.” 
Neither saints nor heroes, their faults and their mis- 
fortunes may he forgotten. Their memory will be that 
of the crushed violet and the mown daisy. 

2. The songs, the lyrics of the slave period are now in 
a large measure extinct. A few years ago those ditties 
and wild, quaint melodies made alarge part of the Sun- 
day worship. Now, ‘‘Gospel Hymns,” ‘‘ Songs of Sal- 
vation,” ‘* Epworth Hymns,” and such like, give expres- 
sion to praise; and the * plantation melodies” are given 
by request, or by sudden impulse of an old brother or sis- 
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ter who ‘‘can’t hold out no longer.” Now and then is 
found a melodious brother, who whenever there is a large 
crowd is sure to fill some interval of worship with 


“ Dere’s room enough in Heaven for us all”; 
or 


“T can’t stay here no longer.” 


Some good sister will punctuate a communion service 
with 
‘“* Lazarus is dead ; O bless God! 
Where have ye laid him? O biess God! 
_ Jesus a-weepin’ ; O bless God! 


- Lazarus come forth ; O bless God!” etc. 
or with 


“David! play on yer golden harp.” 

Sometimes the power of old associations, the melting 
effect of pathetic tones, or the weird excitement of 
wild measures, quickening feeling and fancy, will catry 
impressible ones away into the whirl of an irregular 
dance, with whoops and shrieks aud fallings. Great is 
the commotion of such times. But they are few and 
far between now. No one is hurt; no one of the 
onlookers is disconcerted ; the singing goes on with brief 
interruption ; and ere long quiet is restored. The oc- 
currence of these paroxysms depends mainly on the 
preachers. Some of them think they have failed unless 
they have carried the sisters to their feet. But the num- 
ber of such pulpiteers is diminishing ; and they will 
soon become a faded recollection. 

All will regret the final exit of the songs and melodies ; 
but it is inevitable. Being the product of the interior 
life of the people, that life being radically changed the 
songs must perish. The notation of the printed page 
will enable future singers to reproduce them, after a 
manner ; but it will be the offering of plated ware for 
coin silver. 

I need not go far to find a hundred young men, or as 
many young women, who cannot sing a plantation 
song. They would give us perhaps a strain of it ; but 
the remainder is gone beyond recall. It is not a part of 
their life. When theold pieces are sung the voices that 
repeat them are few, unless it be a popular favorite that 
is destined to outlive its companions. 

You will inquire, ‘‘ Is the perishing of these songs and 
melodies aserious loss to the people? Js it a sign of blight, 
a premonition of decay?” Notatall. The songs are too 
trivial, too empty of meaning, too childish to express 
the earnest life of the present. This is the real reason of 
their decay. The problems’of the present and the future 
life are now intelligently before them, and they are 
wrestling with them. They cannot turn over al! their 
responsibilities to some one else any more. When they 
could do that they might skip like the lambs and sing 
like the birds. Now, when they come together for wor- 
ship, they feel more like singing 

“A charge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify.” 

Their superstitions, as we vaguely call them, are well- 
nigh worn out and expired. They are like many an old 
horse that may be seen along the roadways of this coun- 
try, turned out to grass and vainly striving to pick 
enough to cover his ribs. , 

Mere lusus naturee—sports of nature—some of them 
are. A tree frog barks in the hedgerow, and human 
fancy hears in it the voice of a spriteorademon, A 
shadowy form flitting in the moonlight conveys a mys- 
terious message. A thought becomes a voice, and a 
sable sibyl comes to you with a most impressive commu- 
nication; this is sure to be something that flatters you, 
or promises a profit to the messenger. Amiable proph- 
etesses! what a pretty phenomenon! Would there were 
truth enough in their ‘“‘burdens” to give them solidity 
and permanency. When two men are at variance a 
good sister has a vision of a big angel, clad in white and 
blue, descending from Heaven and alighting between 
the two men. She goes straight to one of the variant 
parties and says: ‘‘Now, what dat angel mean? dat 
bright angel in white and blue? What mean dat? Now 
you jes’ go and give D—— satisfaction.” He obeys; 
that is pretty good. 

Some of these superstitions are what we might call 
spasms of the spirit, almost revelations. A pastor is 
called to see a very sick man, one who has been strong 
and valorous but is suddenly brought nigh to death’s 
door. The man struggles with convictions of sin, begs 
the mercy of God, and finds peace in his soul, The next 
morning a good aunty—a spiritually minded woman— 
calls on the pastor and says: ‘‘Somebody’s borned into 
de kingdom; whoisit? I seed a strong man worryin’ 
wid God las’ night. Some un’s come in.” The pastor 
explains, and the prophetess says, ‘‘ Dat’s um.” 

The superstitious attitude and tendency of mind be- 
comes the parent of imposture. Charms and spells are 
supposed to break the ‘‘ evil eye” and to prevent or cure 
disease. Amulets are worn as a protection against all 
manner of evil; men, women and children wear them, 
and even thé philosophic mule is decorated with them. 
A price is paid for these things; villains drive a large 
business in their manufacture and sale, A doctor (save 
the mark) practices on the credulity of his patients. His 
sign is out ; he has a drug store in a commanding build- 
ing. He knows not one disease from another, and is 
equally learned in materia medica. A patient presents 
himself, is invited to a dark room, and carefully-placed , 
reclining on a couch in a corner of the room. Three 


lights are burning in a row upon the table, These are on 
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the side of the table nearest the patient. On the opposite 
side sits the doctor. On the table, between him and the 
row of lights, is a human skull, grim and staring, with 
lights in the eyesockets and a mysterious apparatus 
about it. The doctor manipulates some keys, like those 
of a piano, and the hammers strike inside the skull; an 
awful dread, as of some fatal presence, falls on the pa- 
tient. The doctor, who is clad in a white robe with a 
high and tasseled cap on his head, is almost in a trance ; 
for he is ‘‘ telegraphing to Heaven”! He stops. There is 
a season of suspense. There is a solemn waiting. 
Then—suddenly the three lights go out at once, and the 
message has come from Heaven. The patient is told 
what he is to do; what he is to take ; he is handed some- 
thing to wear about his person, and he pays $25, or $50, 
or even $100, according to his supposed means. This 
sum was deposited before he went into the dark room. 
The operator is a colored man; the victim is ditto. No 
lack of cunning ; no lack of stupidity. 

But these cases are rare now. Their number dimin- 
ishes rapidly. The people are not so easily humbugged. 
The schools are furnishing scientific and capable phy- 
sicians, Light and health are taking the place of disease 
and darkness. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA'S EXPERIMENT IN LIQUOR 
LEGISLATION. — 


BY A. PALMETTO. 











Two years ago the temperance people of South Caro- 
lina secured a test of sentiment on that subject. At the 
general election for State officers a box was placed at 
every precinct in which the voters deposited a ticket 
with either ‘* Prohibition” or ‘‘ No Prohibition” printed 
onit. On counting these it was found that there was a 
majority of about ten thousand votes for prohibition. 

When the General Assembly met, a prohibition bill was 
adopted by the House of Representatives, but the Senate 
substituted a bill which was finally adopted by both 
houses. By this bill the State became the sole liquor 
seller throughout its territory. On the first day of July, 
1898, every saloon was closed in South Carolina, and the 
Scate opened its dispensaries. The main features of the 
bill are as follows: 

The Governor and two other State officers constitute a 
State Board of Control. They purchased all brandies, 
whiskies, wines, etc., and stored them in Columbia, the 
capital of the State. This Board elected a State dis- 
penser who, under their supervision, now makes all pur- 
chases and sales. In all incorporated towns and cities a 
majority of the freehold voters may secure the location 
of adispensary. The State Board then appoints a coun- 
ty Board of Control, and they select a dispenser. This 
dispenser purchases from the State dispenser his sup- 
plies, put up in sealed packages of from a pint to five 
gallons, all bearing the stamp of the State dispensary. 
Printed applications are filed with the dispensers, and 
any citizen, except drunkards and minors, may, on sign- 
ing an application, purchase a pint or any other amount 
up to five gallons. When on any occasion the citizen 
goes outside the limits of the State, on his return he can 
lawfully bring back with him only one gallon. The rail- 


roads are all prohibited from transporting any intoxicat-. .. 


ing liquors. All other citizens than the dispensers are 
prohibited from engaging in the sale of any beverage or 
drink containing any appreciable per cent. of alcohol. 

To prevent the infraction of these last two items a 
large number of constables is commissioned by the Gov- 
ernor. These constables are authorized to seize sus- 
pected articles in the depots, and with a warrant to 
search places of business, or even suspected residences. 
Persons on whose premises the contraband is found are 
turned over to the courts fer fine and imprisonment; the 
contraband is confiscated. Such are the main features 
of the law as ori’inally enacted and as amended by the 
General Assembly in December, after six months’ trial 
It is a novelty in State legislation on the liquor subject 
The system originated about four years ago in Athens, a 
town in Georgia of four or five thousand inhabitants. In 
fact, the South Carolina law was a copy of the Athens, 
with, of tourse, the changes from municipal to State 
necessities. Dispensaries have been established in 
Charleston, Columbia and most of the larger towns in 
the State. As yet it is largely an experiment, and no 
satisfactory-dpinion can be formed or expressed. One 
important gain is the feature of opening the dispensary 
after sunrise and closing it at sunset, and allowing noth- 
ing to be drunk on the premises. This isa great im- 
provement on the saloon, with its terribly poisonous 
vulgarity and profanity, and other deeds of darkness. 

But there is'an element which to many seems to viti- 
ate the law in all of its features and all of its workings 
as they have progressed thus far. The element to which 
I refer is that of pecuniary profit. Remember that the 
bill was enacted in response to a request for prohibition. 
If the law was operated only with the view of paying 
the expenses of its own enforcement, there could be no 
justifiable comp!aint. Such, however, is not the case. 
The law allows the Boards of Contrvl to turn into the 
State Treasury one-half the profits—one-fourth to the 
municipal and one-fourth to the county treasury. We 
know that an enormous expense is encountered in the 
salaries of dispensers, constables, rent, transportation, 
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etc. ; but there is a zeal in establishing dispensaries and 
making sales that discloses unmistakably a desire to 
make money for the State. For this reason the churches 
are not willing for their members to participate in oper- 
ating the law. The S.ate dispenser was notified by the 
Baptist church, of which he was a member, that he 
would be arraigned for officiating in that capacity, and 
left the church, 

Aclerk in one of the dispensaries in Columbia was 
turned out of a Methodist church because he persisted in 
retaining his office and performing its functions. The 
feature of money-making must be eliminated before the 
Christian and prohibition seutiment of the State can ap- 
prove the operations of the: law. Quite a number are 
hopeful that if that feature were removed the law would 
prove a great improvement on the licensed saloon ; some 
are persuaded that it would be better than prohibition. 
The State has w right to place the business as a nuisance 
under police regulations and in order effectually to con- 
trol, perhaps to sell ; but exclusively for that purpose. 

CHARLESTON, 8, C. 
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REMINISCENCES OF WASHINGTON BEFORE 
AND DURING THE WAR. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES IN 1850. 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 











Wy attempt to glorify a little band of half-forgotten 
enthusiasts, who fought pluckily enough in open day 
the ugly, but half-decrepit dragon of slavery, at this 
time when a host of great statesmen are sternly strug- 
gling under a deep, dark sea of difficulty and bewilder- 
ment, with a mighty monster of a thousand arms and 
suckers, the Tariff-Octopus? Why dwell on old, unim- 
portant national issues, when the fate of Hawaii is con- 
vulsing the globe? Why go back to ‘the day of small 
things” ata glorious period when the Republic can con- 
jure out of earth, air and sea, by the swift magic of art 
and genius, a vast, white, illuminated caravansary, for 
all the nations of the world, to stand for half a year blaz- 
ing in harmless effulgence, and then go up in flame and 
tragic splendors in less than a single night—all ‘‘ without 
our special wonder ”? 

Such questions I often put to myself meekly and mis- 
givingly, but can only give answer to myself: ‘‘I’m in 
for it.” 

“As Ihave said, that old House of Representatives pre- 
sented a wonderful variety of men and manners. It was 
a salmagundi or pot-pourri of political humanity, the 
ingredients of which could, however, be easily distin- 
guished. You recognized the icy elegance and dainty 
culture of the Boston of that day (Winthrop was there), 
the nonchalant hauteur of old Virginia and Kentucky 
aristocracy, the proud but gracious spirit of Georgia, the 
touch-me-not belligerence of the Carolinas, the defiant 
rough-and-readiness of the Southwest, the good-natured 
push, easy swing and boundless ambition of the West— 
well exemplified by the towering John Wentworth, of 
Illinois, a man long to be remembered and remembered 
** Long”—and Edward Baker, orator and hero. For me, 
his beautiful, sad, prophetic eyes were not closed at 
Ball’s Bluff. 

Yet, tho there was in that old assembly a larger per- 
centage ef marked and distinctive personages than I 
can make out in the present unwieldy body of law- 
makers and annullers, no great proportion struck one as 
to the manner born—legitimate and predestinated legis- 
lators—men who bore their responsibilities lightly and 
jauntily, with whom honors were easy. Some bore an 
air of rural simplicity, seldom seen nowadays, a troubled 
look, born of a vain struggle with both parliamentary 
and polite society mysteries, a pathetic, far-away-from- 
home and bored-to-death «xpression. Big men and good 
men, in their ‘‘ deestricts,” doubtless they were here, in 
the great, wicked Capital, smitten by an uncomfortable 
conviction that their publicimportance and private vir- 
tues were alike held of small account. I had before 
seen women of large brain, much executive ability and 
energy, anda convenient torpidity of conscience, who 
would have made excellent statesmen; and here I saw 
sta'esmen (so-called) who would have made excellent 
women, of the most proper and conservative sort, or the 
lieutenants of strong-minded, public-spirited, clever 
wives ; and I could but think it a pity that domestic life 
should lose so much, in order that the country should 
gain so litile. 

That was the golden age of speechmaking ; yet some 
of the attempts at high flights of oratory and buncombe 
bursts surpassed anything I have heard in the newer 
chamber. I have the record of a qneer sentence in*a 
speech of an Alabama member: ‘ Mr, Speaker, if this 
bill passes I shall envy that day in my own existence 
when I voted for it.” 

Another member called forth some disconcerting 
laughter by the words: ‘‘ That poor reputation which it 
has been my ambition to acquire.” 

Tho Horace Greeley was bitterly opp»sed to the Third 
Party movement, he must have respected the honest 
motives, the self-sacrificing spirit, the pluck and the 
grit of the Free-soilers, with whom he served in his too 
brief Congressional term. He must have seen that they 
were a remarkable set of men—very much alive, utterly 
fearless before savage antagonism, unfailing in faith 
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when the day and the way seemed most dark and du- 
bious. There were only nine of them at this time 
against a serried host; but they stood square and firm on 
the line of eternal justice and right. They were as 
brave and efficiezt fighters against the extension of 
slavery and all attempts to buttress it up by new and 
more stringent Fugitive S!ave laws as any of the North- 
ern men who kept things so lively in the Senate. 

First among them, I would place the ponderous and 
pa’ernal Giddings, with his silver-crowned head and 
form of Ajax. His manner of speaking was somewhat 
like that of Stephen A. Douglass ; but tho quite as forcible 
it was less ferocious. It was a veritable sledge-hammer 
style; he brought down bis heavy, clinched fist as tho 
driving home an argument. If hisopponents found him, 
as th y said, ‘* hard-headed and tough-skinned,” he was 
soft-hearted and sensitive enough toward his friends, 
and all the poor and oppressed—a plain, honest, neigbor- 
ly man, but full of the fiery zeal and confidence of a re- 
former, a Joshua who would hardly have hesitated to 
command the sun and moon to stand still till the great 
antislavery battle should be fought out. Afterward 
the universe might ‘tackle up” and jog on at its will. 

“The Immortal Nine” (alas, the copyright to that 
proud title has about run ou!) were good fellows all; 
and I should say that jolly Proviso Wilmot was one of 
the best. His figure was rotund, and like David of old 
he was “ruddy and of a fair countenance.” Then there 
was Preston King, whose face radiated good humor and 
content, even under an unusual burden of mortality, but 
whcse fate was dark and mysterious. 

Joseplt Root, of Onio, was a man of abounding wit 
and pleasantry, ‘‘a f-llow of infinite jest.” In contrast 
was scholarly Judge Allen, of Massachusetts, dignified 
and undemonstrative, and Amos Tuck, of New Hamp- 
shire, a refined, handsome man, small in stature, but in 
no other way. Charles Durkee, of Wisconsin, was an 
enthusiast and philanthropist, his soul bright with faith 
even in darkest hours—faith not alone in the near tri- 
umph of antislavery principles in America, but in the 
final victory of right and righteousness over Satan and 
his allied powers all along the line of human life. He 
was what was called a ‘‘ Perfectionist,” holding it possi- 
ble and practicable for Christian men and women to get 
the better of the Tempter and live quite free from mor- 
tal sin. He believed this even after coming to Wash- 
ington! 

I think that John Howe, of Pennsylvania, belonged to 
the famous faithful nine ; and I am sure that-George W. 
Julian, of Indiana, was one of Joshua’s band. He was 
young then and exceedingly modest, but zealous and 
courageous ; not to be despised as a champion of a cause 
weak and impracticable in the world’s estimate, but sure 
to wax strong, to attain, to triumph, through laws deep 
as human nature and divine as its destiny. 

Mr. Julian’s election was a cheering indication of the 
advance of antislavery sentiment in darkest Indiana. 
When, in 1842, Mr. Giddings was censured by the House 
of Representatives for his antislavery resolutions in the 
famous ‘Creole case,” the entire Indiana delegation 
voted for the censure. It is pleasant to remember how 
sternly Mr. Clay denounced this act of cowardly sub- 
serviency. He knew a man when he saw one and de- 
spised a sneak. 

I still believe that this small advanced guard of the 
great Republican Party—these original Free-soilers, 
abused and contemned for their ‘‘ one idea” policy—were 
the most profoundly earnest Northern members ever in 
Congress, True, there were no such famous and bril- 
liant men among them as some of the eleventh-hour 
recruits proved to be; but ‘‘one idea,” if it be sincere 
and vital enough to become a passion of the heart, a 
conviction of the soul, can make its way into the lite of 
the world without the propulsion of genius or splendid 
oratory. These were simply clear. headed, clean- hauded, 
stout-hearted, God fearing men. Their language was 
plain, but often very forcible, and glowing with the fire 
of an almost religious zeal. Yet they were not, I hold, 
fanatical, self-righteous or uncharituble; they did not 
arrogate to themselves all the Christianity, humanity 
and patriotism of the political world. They were broad 
enough and just enough to appreciate all that was diffi- 
cult and defensible in the position of their opponents of 
the South; to understand how cruelly they, the best and 
bravest of them, were hampered, constrained, enmeshed 
by a strong web of circumstances, prejudices, laws, cus- 
toms, habits, responsibilities and apprehensions, In 
debate the Free-soilers were seldom too passionately ex. 
cited to be fair. They struck out straight from the 
shoulder ; no feints, no dodging; and with sturdy good 
nature received blows as manfully dealt. It was only 
the treacherous stiletto thrust in the back fram some 
base Northern hand which enraged them. 

It was little wonder that these, our men atthe National 
Capitol, were strong, receiving as they did constant aid 
and comfort from such outside sympathizers as James 
G. Birney, Gamaliel Bailey and Theodore D. Weld, -he- 
roic, self-sacrificiig reformers who might have sung in 
‘* doleful dumps,” 


“* I would not live always, I ask not to stay 
Where mob after mob rises dark o’er the way”; 


but they didn’t. They wanted to outlive or livedown 
the mobs; and they did. 
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No, the Free-soilers could not even falter, while they 
had such backers, political or moral,as Whittier, the 
glorious singer; as Lowell, the splendid satirist; as 
Phillios,” the incomparable orator; as Douglass, the 
Heaven-appointed young Moses of the slaves; as the 
prilliant brothers Burl:igh; as those ‘ Cheeryble 
Brothers ” of philanthropy, Lewis and Arthur Tappan; 
as the munificent giver, Gerritt Smith; as fearless 
preachers of God, in humanity, like Pierpont and Fur- 
ness; as a host of consecrated poe's, orators and publi- 
cists ; as that unique band of New Hampshire minstrels, 
the Hutchinson family, so quaintly designated by Willis, 
as *‘ a nest of brothers, with a sister in it ”—all as brave 
for justice and freedom as young eagles, but singing 
with the sweetness and joyous abandon of larks hailing 
the morning. And then, there were the eloquent and 
devoted women advocates, calmly entering the peril- 
ous arena of debate, as able as Portia, as brave as 
Hypatia; beautiful and fervid Abby Kelley, worthy to 
follow those inspired sibyls of South Carolina, the sisters 
Grimké, Perhaps the most cheering and bracing influ- 
ence of all was that of the gentle, Quaker preacher, 
Lucretia Mott, whose calm, judicial mind and fearless 
words, suggested even in her lovely domestic life, that 
prophetess of old, who tho.a married woman and “a 
“mother in Israel,” held bigh judicial office, and would, if 
of our day and holding court in Montana, be known 
as ‘‘ Judge Deborah Lapidoth.” Like her_prototype, 
our gracious, motherly Lucretia Mott, prophetess 
of justice, peace and good-will, ‘‘dwelt under the 
palm.” - 

Among the men whose instincts were better than their 
politics, rebelling against party limitations and dictation, 
but who yet lingered on the borderland of antislavery 
Whigism and Democracy, was Tnaddeus S evens. He 
was, as I remember | im, tall. meager and pale; and he 
had strange eyes, somber and deep as midnight skies, 
with the starlightof a keen intelligence burning through, 
His strong head was conspicuously thatched with a 
brown wig—the only false thing about him ; he was, un- 
fortunately, always lame ; but he never halied between 
two opinions, - 

Later, when deepened the great sectional combat, he, 
with other brave recruits, swung into line; and he was a 
terrible man for Southern extremists aud Northern 
apologists. to encounter. His sarcasm was a rapier- 
thrust, impossible to evade, and his scorn was a consum- 
ing fire. Even at this early time he was a formidable 
debater—always ready at the critical moment. He did 
not speak often, but his waiting was full of purpose and 
preparation, Grim, watchful and wary, he proved an 
admirable sentiuvel oa the onter wail of the beleaguered 
citadel of freedom and rep .blicanism. 

Bearing, as he did, the marks of physical suffering 
and mental strain, there was yet expressed in him that 
resolute grip on hfe, that touga tenacious will to be aud 
to do, which made that characteristic saying of his, 
uttered nearly twenty years later, while being carried ia 
his arm chair up the steps of tne eastern front of the 
Capitol, by his young colored bearers, ‘‘ Boys, who will 
tote me up these steps when you are dead?” not half 
the grim juke it seemed. 

A remarkable man in his history and character, and 
of a noble personal appearance was James Duane Doty, 
ex-Governor of Wisconsin. Tho he had spent years of 
his life on the frontier, and beyond, among the Indians, 
his manners were of courily elegance, his disposicioa 
grnue and kindly, He was a warm friend and eioquent 
advocate of our red brothers; and if he had been com- 
plimented on having retained, after long sojourniug, 
hunting and hobnobbing with them, all the refinement 
and amenities of civilized lite, he would have asked: 
‘* How could [ have lost anything of politeness through 
my intercourse with Indians? They are genuine gentje- 
folk.” 

Another ex-Governor, elegant and handsome, with a 
distinguished manner and a good deal of it, was 
Chauncey F. Cleveland of 1861. 
but patriotic man, 

Pleasant and grateful recollections I have of Repre- 
sentative Duniei Gott,an able and honest man and a 
sturdy patriot from my native State and county, 
where they make them, 

Then there was Representative Yates, of the White 
City’s State, at that time young, fine looking, genial and 
merry, wichal destined to be Lilinois’ great ** War Gov- 
ernor ” aod the im uortal discoverer of the War’s great- 
estcommander. Ricaard Yates did much for his coun- 
try and his State, and was much beloved, in spite of an 
inberited curse which burned more and more into his 
blood and brain tiil it burned out his life, 

To Robert Schenck, of Ohio, a light-complexioned 
young man of an honest and wholesome homeliness, was 
also to come much honor, military and civic. I kuew 
him last as our Minister to England,where he served his 
country faithfully, if not with grave diplomatic dis- 
tinction, and traveling Americans ‘‘ excellent well.” 
We liked him as that rare being, an American foreign 
representauive without pretentious or patronizing airs. 
I doubt noc he was a refreshing preseuce in high, but 
dull, society, with his uuconservative, frank and breezy 
ways, teacni g republicanism by easy lessons to pacri- 
cians generally , as well as poker to princes. 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 


He was a very politic, 
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THE Tariff bill forged along slowly last week through 
many phases—wool, coal, iron and sugar. More of ‘the 
members have spoken upon this than upon apy bill that 
has come up. Toey voted not to consider it by para- 
graph, but to take it as a whole, so that amendments 
upon any of the articles mentioned have been in order, 
This, however, made a definite discussion from day to 
day almost impossible ; a less clumsy arrangement had 
to be decided upon, and it has resulted in one schedule 
after another being brought up, discussed and voted 
upon ; but with one feature of the clumsiness still left 
in, that an amendment would be offered upon any other 
thing than what was before them, and would have to 
be votedupon. While the wool schedule was having its 
turn somevoidy shot in a fewrenarks upon barley, prais- 
ing the Canadian product at the expense of the Ameri- 
can. Immediately the whvle House was in an uproar— 
parliamentary rules were not; four members rose at the 
same time and spoke, besides those who were already 
contending for tne floor and the Speaker’s eye and 
sileuce and the regular order. California, Montana and 
Dakota all rushed to the rescue of the reputation of 
barley, and that innocent plant kept the House in a tur- 
moil for ten minutes. When it subsided it ‘was by no 
means Clear that the herb could hold its own when raised 
this side of the Canada line ; but its defenders-had been 
many, that was certain ; and we in the gallery had been 
reminded of a beer garden,if not of a bear garden. Ob- 
ject lessons have been numerous, Mr, Grosvenor, of Onio, 
appeared in a twelve-dollar suit of clothes, one day, 


. from which he sp: ke very forcibly on the merits of pro- 


tected wool. Mr. Jerry Simpson, who referred so ofien 
to his clothes when he was making his campaign fur his 
first elec. iun, or rather to his lack of certain cloihes, that 
he has forever ciothed himself with the name of Suckiess 
Jerry, brought in an old overcoat which he picked to 
pieces befure the House to illustrate wool, or the absence 
of wuol, One of the members from California, while 
con'ending for the preservation of the duty on imported 
raisius, in a dramatic manner raised the lid of his desk, 
and showed an opencd box of the tinest’ raisius of Cali- 
fornia. This illustration was made more activé by one 
of his neighbors at the next desk reachiug craftily around 
the tid and taking a bunco, Other members did like- 
wise; and then the box was sent over ‘among those 
Democrats,” with a view to sweetening their dispositions ; 
and with a good dal of laughter the contents of the 
whole box were scattered among the members. These 
litile incidents have varied the tedinm of the way on the 
long and dreary roadtoward Free Trade. The debate has 
been much of tue time on a low plane. It was required 
to be long and full, and that has made it very tiresome. 
Members have sometimes deliverately tried to raise a 
laugh, preferring that rather than to present their argu- 
ments. It made them pleasaoter to their friends on the 
floor ; and their full speeches could be printed aud for- 
warded to their constituents just the same, It alt may 
be owing to the five-minute rule, altho members did not 
hesitate to ask for extension of time, and generally 
received it, Every one is looking forward to the last 
days of the bill, when Mr. Reed will close for the Repub- 
lican side and Mr, Wilson for the Democrats, The latter 
will not thank me for calling him a delicate man ; but he 
seems so slight physically in contrast with Mr, Reed that 
one has to think of their brains in comparing the two. 
The Income Tax bili has a great many savage enemies ; 

yet on reading it over one can see the care with which 
it has been framed. If you should object that it is inquis- 
itorial you will see that the assessors and collectors are 
sworn to secrecy, and, lest tnat should not be enough, 
there is also a heavy penalty for any violation of the 
law. And the framing of this particular regulation sug- 
gests the question, Why should the payer of an income 
tax exclaim against the invasion of his privacy, when 
the man waose property, his source of income, is all in 
sigat has to yield up an account of it every year to 
the tax-gatherer, and may not complain of intrusion 
upon his possessions? Apparently property taxation is 
class legislation and a direct incentive to own as little 
property as possible. We have never had an income 
tax, except during a few years of the la.e War; and we 
hatedicvery much, It requires an education to see that 
the thing really makes taxation more equalin that it 
makes every man pay a share toward the Government 
which renders his cuuntry habitable, whether the man’s 
sources of income are insight or not. The bill is admira- 
bly framed ia its eadeavor nos to tax twice, aad yet to 
tax once, men who receive a great deal of money from 
unseen and unknown sources; it makes, in short, men 
pay according to their means, when they have resources 
that you Cannot see as you can houses and land, catile 
and horses. Nevertheless, the biil is unpopular, if fur 
no other reason than because it comes as an adjunct to 
the Tariff bill ; and protection Democrats and Repub- 
licans are saying of that: A bill to raise a revenue’ for- 
sooth,that allows itself to leave a deticiency of millions 
for which an Income Tax is che stop-gap! 

If it were put on to the Tariff bil men who like that 
but who hate the Iucome Tax, would vote against the 
Wilson bill, and thus endanger or even destroy tuat great 
work of the Democratic Party; yet if the Income bill 
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were left to fight it out alone, it was almost certain to be 
defeated, even in the House, and with many Republicans 
voting for it. Mr. Cockran, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Tracey, 
Mr. Covert and Mr. Warner were appointed to take 
charge of the matter in the House. Tne Income bill has 
been opposed by Mr. Cockran, even before it left the 
committee. He and others tried to postpone it, and 
when that effort failed, and Mr. McMillan, of Tennessee, 
shouted himself into the ear of the Speaker and was rece 
ognized, they tried to adjourn on the parliamentary 
right that a motion to adjourn is always in order. But 
they were defeated ; and Mr. McMillan, in his resolute 
stand for the admi-sion of the bill, received cheers from 
@ m»jority of the members on both sides. 

The Bridge bill between New York and New Jersey was 
vetoed, as they said it would be. It could not be passed 
over the veto, tho Mr. Hill and Mr, Murphv would like 
to have seen it. Mr. Cleveland nominated Mr. Wheeler 
H. Peckham, of New York, very suddenly and so unex- 
pectedly that Mr. Hill at first thought it might be a 
gentleman who was a friead of his, but afterward found 
it was another mau and an enemy. The struggle be- 
tween Mr. Hill and Mr, Cleveland grows more interest- 
ing. The Republican Senators still continue to feel cross 
because of the President’s dictatorial attitude both on 
the Silver Bill during the extra s ssion and also in the 
ma ter of Hawaii, and they were not sorry to have Mr, 
Hornblower rejected with several good excuses. Now 
they are saying that, as it is coming to a personal quar- 
rel between Mr, Cleveland and Mr. Hill, they will 
not help to put a man on the bench who owes his nomi- 
nation merely to hostility to a certain Senator or Sena- 
tors. 

In the matter of the Bridge bill, Mr. Vest made some 
interesting remarks a day or two after the veto came. 
Mr. Vest is a memb r of the Committee on Commerce, 
and he had to speak upon another Bridge bill, that of 
the Neches and Sabive River, and he pvinted out, in lan- 
guage that was respeciful but that could not help being 
severe, that all the bridge bills since he had been Senator 
had contained a clause requiring the Secretary of War to 
see the plans of the bridge desired, and approve of them 
before the building could begin. Therefore, said he, it 
is a very serious matter if the President is right in his 
discovery that he is not sure that the Secretary of War has 
the right to promote the building of the New York bridge, 
and that Congress has been wrung for forty years. I. is 
a most valuable provision, said Mr. Vest, and has been 
sustained by a decision of the Supreme Court, which the 
President has overlooked. The significance i8 great— 
Mr. Vest wremblingly criticising the President, evidently 
feeling the self-sufficiency of the latter and his dicta- 
torial ways ; and then add that to the eagerness of Mr, 
Hill, who, while Mr. Vest was speaking and endeavoring 
to be respectful, came over and sat down near him, and 
then eagerly studicd the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the volume referr:d to by Mr. Vest. 

With Mr. Hill, Mr. Murphy and the President making 
a personal matter of so serious a thing as an appoiat- 
ment to the Suprene Court, and with the struggle the 
Democrats from New York in the House are making 
over the Tncume Tax, the politics of the Siate of New 
York will be very lively for the next month, The mem- 
bers of the House went so far as to hold a caucus the 
night after the day in which the Income Tax bill was 
brought in; and there they dis cussed the question whether 
the bill s*ould be put in as an amendment to the Tariff 
bill or whether it should be wrestled with singly. 

The Diplomatic Corps is so well treated in Washing- 
ton that it usually has nothing to complain of ; but a 
practical joke was played upon it the other day, so 
harmless and amusing ‘that one can afford to laugh ; 
that sort of joke is usually barbarous, but this was not. 
An enterprising theater compiny, visitiag the city, sent 
round notices of its arrival and of what its performance 
was to be in the shape of a writ very well gotten up and 
at first appearance calculated to deceive the most elect 
of lawyers. The paper, the seal, the beginning of the 
matter inside were all excellent. These were dropped 
before various doors in the West End part of the town 
including many of the legations. Atadioner the next 
day, where many of the diplomats were guests, the 
Spanish Minister rushed up to one of the best English- 


speaking members of another legation and 
said: ‘‘Ze abominable has happened to me, 
and I will not bear it. What jou sink? a 


writ upon me—zis Government has no szhvorisdittione 
in Spain. A writ! I have sent it to ze State Depart- 
ment, and ze Secretario shall know how zis Governn eat 
behave.” The Minister looked war, immediate and mer- 
ciless, and could hardly be made to undersiand the fun 
of the thing. And in the course of the evening the 
Turkish Minister, also in a wrathful state of mind, con- 
fided the same cause for war to a friend who spoke 
Eoglish. Mr. Mavroyeni has been here more than ten 
years and might have been expec'ed to see a joke further 
than some of his colleagues; but he also was furious at 
the insult to him, a representative of a foreign Govern- 
ment. He would at least have had the company bas- 
tinadocd, when his f.iend fiually persuaded him that 
there was really no cause for war ; and with the further 
explanations from the State Department to the Spanish 
Miuister the war cloud has blown over, and we need not 
fear any disturbance with our neighbors across the At- 
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lantic, which is particularly fortunate, as most of our 
Navy is concentrated at Rio with no avowed object, of 
course—but still there it is. 

Mr. Sherman has given a housewarming on an even- 
ing of two alternate weeks, to introduce his friends to 
the beautiful new house he has lately built and moved 
into on K Street, opposite Franklin Square. The house 
is wide and high, built of Indiana limestone, which is a 
gray-white in color, the stiffness broken by many very 
beautiful windows, different from each other, yet har- 
monious; and the roof, also, broken outof a stiff line by 
dormer windows on one part of it, and on the other half 
a rise of the whole, like the architrave of a Greek build- 
ing, in which there are several windows, differing from 
the dormer windows, but according with them. On the 
inside is a wide hall, with a staircase far enough from 
the door and at one side, so that it does not break the 
sweep of the passage to the dining-room door. Thestair- 
case and all the wood finishings of the house are of Ohio 
wood, very beautifully carved and polished. In asmall 
room, off the large dining room, is a fireplace, with a 
mantel of bird’s-eye maple, that Was enough to make 
one proud of a State that could grow such timber. With 
its light color, and the bright brasses of the andirons 
and fender, it made an ordinary wood fire a sort of 
vision of beauty. The dining room has a wide frieze of 
carved wood, with the wall below tinted to match, but 
in a brighter shade, reflecting well the light from the 
chandeliers, and making the room very brilliant. The 
supper table helped the general brightness, with its own 
sparkles from glass and silver and the colors of a large, 
loosely set bunch of American Beauty roses in the 
center. 

It was really a house warming, and one felt it in the 
cordial welcome of Mr. and Mrs. Sherman. The guests 
were many, but there was no crowd even in the supper 
room. There were members of the Diplomatic Corps, 
Senators and members of the House, and, besides these, 
personal friends who do not belong to politics. Mr. 
Sherman has been Representative, Senator, Secretary of 
the Treasury and President of the Senate—one or the 
other of these ever since he presided over the first 
Republican Convention in 1855. He has also been 
the brother of GeneralSherman from even an earlier 
period of his existence, and one looks at him as em- 
bodying a great deal of life in his tall, slender figure, 
and clear-cut face. He is cool in thought, warm in his 
beliefs, and level-headed always. The Ohio delegation 
is not made up of Republicans entirely, and Mr. Brice, 
the other Senator, is a Democrat; but they all have a 
feeling of liking for their senior Senator, whatever may 
be their own views of party politics. 

Two French writers have been visiting Washington, 
one, Madame Blanc, connected with that well-known 
periodical, the Revue des Deux Mondes. She was at the 
meeting of the Woman’s Anthropological Society on 
Saturday, and listened to the proceedings with great in- 
terest, altho she declined to make any address on the plea 
of a lack of English words. She is a tall, handsome 
woman of forty, with dark eyes and fine features ; and 
her accent and manner, when she declined to speak and 
also when she met the ladies of the Society as they were 
presented to her, pleased every one very much. 

At the Legation of the French Mizister is the latest 
French writer, M. Bourget, whose novel, ‘‘Cosmo- 
polis,” has added a new leaf to his laurels, and set 
people to talking about him as a worthy successor, 
in another line, of Daudet and De Maupassant. He 
is a young man, not more than thirty-five, speaking 
English only to a limited extent: and French people say 
that his novels will bear translation into English, they 
are so pure in their expression of his thoughts as well as 
such fine French. His wife speaks English fluently, 
having had an English governess for many years when a 
child. 

The Library Committee has been small in numbers, 
but of importance, because for many years it bore the 
brunt of the struggle for a building that should be big 
enough to hold the rapidly increasing volumes ; and it 
was not easy work to make Congress understand and act 
upon the need. Since the appropriation has been made 
and the building begun, the Committee has had a differ- 
ence in its duties, but none the less a great deal of work. 
But the House Committee has met this winter the 
unusual] fate of having been obliterated by death or pro- 
motion. ‘Mr. John R. Fellows, of New York, has become 
the District Attorney for the Supreme Court of his State; 
Mr. O’Ferrall has become Governor of the State of 
Virginia, and Mr. O'Neill, of Philadelphia, gentle and 
beloved and for many years a member from his district, 
died in the autumn. The Senate Committee has the 
charge until Mr. Crisp names a new set of members from 
the House. 


-— 
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SENATOR WALTHALL, of Mississippi, who has recently 
resigned on account of ill-health, had the unusual honor 
of a re-election three years before the expiration of his 
term. His present term expires March 4th, 1895; but in 
January, 1892, the Legislature of his State re-elected him 

’ for the termi ending March 4th, 1901. A question has arisen 
as to the effect his resignation will have on the second 
term. He hassecured legal advice to the effect that he is 

rfectly free to return and take up that term should his 


ealth permit. His friends earnestly hope that he will be 
able to do so. 
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SWEDISH, NORWEGIAN AND DUTCH 
‘ PICTURES. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


“WE Exhibition by the American Fine Arts Society of 
the Pictures Contributed by Sweden, Norway and Holland 
to the World’s Columbian Exhibition,” as it is named in 
the catalog, is more and less than it promises to be. Swe- 
den and Norway have sent nearly everything of interest at 
Chicago, borrowing again pictures which had been sold; and 
M. Zorn adds to his remarkable contribution three new 
American portraits. Theirs is indeed a most interesting 
display. 

But Holland sends only about a third of her Chicago 
exhibit. De Bock, J. H. L. de Haas, Kever, Melis, Offer- 
mans, Mrs. M. Roosenboom, van der Maarel—all of whom 
received medals for their oil paintings at Chicago—and 
Hubert Vos, the acting Fine Arts Commissioner, are 
unrepresented in New York, and the Water Color exhibit 
is proportionately culled out. The fact is that the Holland 
exhibition here is an afterthought, a commercial enterprise 
rather than an affair of national pride. There is here but 
one, unimportant, painting by Mauve, the pre-eminent 
painter of sheep ;. but a new conception of thisartist, whose 
untimely death was a national loss, may be gained just 
now at an exhibition by Macbeth. His sketches in oil, 
water color, charcoal and pencil, recently secured from 
Mme. Mauve, is supplemented by loans from Joseph Jef- 
ferson. Most of the twenty sketches in oil are practically 
finished pictures, showing the close sympathy with nature 
which was his inspiration ; but as each is the result of a 
single sitting it brings us into close touch with the mas- 
ter’s method and makes us appreciate the sure knowledge 
of structure which underlies his breadth. 

To return to the Fine Arts Exhibition, Jozef Israel’s 
** Alone in the World” is the only one here of his Chicago 
pictures—the old man sitting by the bedside of his dead 
wife, full of pathos and sincere grief; but it is supple- 
mented by four pictures sent over for this exhibition. 
‘The Shell Fisher” is the most important—a single figure 
with hand net against a fine sea and sky. Neuhuys, 
painter of mothers and children, Apol, H. W. Mesdag, 
painter of the sea, Jacob and William Maris, Poggenbeek 
and Du Chattel show interesting work. 

The grays of the Dutch pictures found a more favorable 
background in the gray walls of their section at Chicago ; 
but the red walls of the Fine Arts galleries cannot tame 
the vigor and dash and strong color of the Scandinavians, 
who occupy the four northern rooms. How they all paint 
as if they had discovered the art! with what purpose, di- 
rectness, sincerity ! 

Attention centers first upon the portrait of Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, by Zorn, flanked by eleven other numbers by him, 
most conspicuously placed. He is only thirty-three years 
old, of peasant birth. (The little bust of his toil-formed 
grandmother in birch wood was in Chicago.) But he paints 
everything in all quarters of the globe. ‘‘ The Ball,” where 
two figures float near one in the waltz, the girl graceful 
and light—the rhythm of the music put into paint—has 
been bought by the giver of this gallery, Mr. Geo. W. 
Vanderbilt. ‘‘The Omnibus,” with its patches of light, 
shot by street lamps upon the cheeks and vestments of the 
occupants, is owned by Mrs. Jack Gardner, of Boston ; the 
nude studies, by Mr. Yerkes, of Chicago—the others known 
before are owned in Sweden. What shall we say of the 
three new portraits—Mrs. Palmer, standing, not too firmly, 
in-a. white satin gown, Mr. Wheeler, whose wife was the 
moving spirit of the Woman’s Building, and Miss Hil- 
dreth, of Boston? For Mr. Zorn is to remain several 
months in this country for portrait orders. He is a bold 
surface painter, who delights in vanquishing technical dif- 
ficulties—by dazzling sweeps of the brush. But his color 
is not soclean as Sargent’s, nor is his hand more sure; the 
subtle expression of the soul, through the face and figure, 
are no concern of his, and, judging by these two portraits 
of women, all the sex should pray to be delivered from his 
interpretation. We have a dozen men in this country who 
are better able to paint a gentleman or lady than that able, 
dashing, welcomed M. Zorn. 

M. Carl Larsson’s portrait group, ‘‘My Family” (in- 
cluding dog and geese), is painted to show his skill as an 
interior decorator. All isin flat tints without shadow, as 
in fresco painting—a boy leans on a real beam which 
crosses the picture at the proper hight, gilded like the 
frame. Below the bar, the legs were apparently borrowed 
for the occasion. M. Liljefor’s “ Foxes,” “Grouse Shoot- 
ing” and ‘‘Hawk’s Nest,”’ M. Kreuger’s idyllic, charming 
landscapes and reflections in the water, Madame Pauli’s 
portraits, and M. Wallander’s “ Poulterers” in pastel, 
would make any exhibition memorable. 

Some of the decorations by M. Munthe, who dresses 
modern humor in Oriental color with quaint fantasies—he 
is the Walter Crane of Norway—may well introduce one 
to the pictures of this country. But perhaps the strongest 
canvas is a broad, rolling landscape, covered with snow 
in the sun, with blue shadows of trees and figures moving 
swiftly upon skees. M. Sending’s ‘Wreckers,’ at the foot 
of crags in the surf, is a great picture also. 

Miss Stieneger’s portrait of a woman, which arrived too 
late for Chicago, is a strong bit of character and realism, 
and goes with work by M. Werenskiold and M. Heyerdahl 
to prove the ability of Norwegian portrait painters. 

Prince Eugen, of Sweden, the fourth son of the King, as 
it.appears, wins an honorable place for himself at the ex- 
hibition at the age of twenty-seven by his impressionistic 
landscapes. 

Those who wish to realize the modern way of looking at 
religious subjects should look again at the “‘Son of Man,” 
in peasant garb, in the midst of village life in the Norway 
of to-day. The old woman, weighting the carpet with 
flower-pots for his feet that may pass before her door, and 
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the sick girl in the wheelbarrow being borne to him as he 
lays his hand upon a little fellow’s head—do they lose their 
poetry in this realism ? 

While the Exposition is brought again freshly to our 
mind by the presence of these pictures among us it is well 
to take to heart somé criticisms from our neighbors. 

The French are still smarting under the loss of the 
Sevres and Beauvais collections through the destruction of 
the Manufacturers’ and Liberal Arts Building. _ 

Monsieur Dubuisson, architect of the French Government 
at Chicago, says: ‘ 

“The responsibility of this misfortune falls entirely upon the 
American administration of the Exposition, which has, from the 
beginning, manifested the most detestable carelessness, united 
with the most exaggerated pretensions. From the beginning to 
the end of their Exposition, the Americans have striven to ‘fool’ 
(that is the correct term) old Europe. They have wished to de- 
ceive our eyes and to make us believe, by making huge things, 
that they show an understanding of the great and beautiful. 
But, like their public buildings, all their pretended creations are 
only facades—look hehind them, nothing remains.” ‘ 

The editor of the Paris Matin is still more unrestrained 
in his choice of language: 


* What a mob these Yankees are! . . . a collection of un- 
scrupulous fellows who go straight onward at the quickest rate 
possible, caring very little for those whom they incommode, or 
even for those whom they crush en route. . . . When they 
are in haste to liquidate the affairs of an unsuccessful exposi- 
tion, they thrust into the palace, henceforth without guardian- 
ship, acrowd of know-nothirgs who build hell fires by the side 
of artistic riches packed up by their neighbors. If all that gets 
on fire and burns; if Sevres and Beauvais (which are foreign 
manufactories, French above all, and therefore uninteresting) 
see their collections burned, that is a small misfortune. . - . 
The Dick Turpins of commerce there began by avenging them- 
selves,of their hard lot (the failure of the exposition, sic,) by 
arranging matters so that French artists and manufacturers 
should receive no recompense, no medal, which ordinarily recom- 
mend them to the public and indemnify them for sacrifices made 
toshow their products in a distant land. Not content with hav- 
ing thus betrayed their guests,the ‘Chicagoists’ withdrew nine- 
teen of the twenty-five engines destined to protect against risk of 
fire the goods committed to their care. Those brutes have thus 
allowed to be consumed the beautiful porcelains and tapestries 
which belonged to France. Worse than neglectful, forgetful 
and unskillful, they have been impolite, inhospitable and rude. 
Manufacturers and artists of France will henceforth know 
that America, above all the countries inhabited by that pretty 
mixture of Anglo-Saxon and German whence that idiot Yankee 
arises, is an exception to the general rule, and that the civilized 
world hasits ‘Columns of Hercules’ a long way this side of 
Chicago. ... 

“People connected with the Exhibition above referred to now 
in the city put the blame of very great annoyance and inconven- 
ience upon the Government which put inexperienced men in 
charge of the Revenue Department at Chicago whose salaries 
would cease with their special work at that city. Hence great 
inconvenience in arranging their exhibits and endless delay in 
getting away. They had to wait for three weeks for permission 
to pack their pictures, and during that time could get no insur- 
ance at any price on account of the rumor that the buildings 

were to be burned.” 


Ngw YorK CIty. 








Science. 


In a German work P. C. Plugge announces the discov- 
ery of a new toxic element in ericaceous plants which he 
denominates andrometoxin. Farmers in America have long 
been of the opinion that species of Kalmia kill sheep that 
feed on them, and one is commonly called Lambkill in 
consequence. This has been controverted by the more 
scientific on the ground that analysis has given no toxic 
property. Now that a light poison has been definitely 
ascertained the whole history of the plants in connection 
with this topic is being reviewed. It has long been a say- 
ing that the honey of Trebizond is poisonous, supposed so 
from bees gathering it from the azalea; while Xenophon’s 
trouble with supposed poisonous honey is well known to 
every college boy and supposed to have been due to honey 
collected from the rhododendron. But the rhododendron 
of Pliny appears from the description to have been olean- 
der, the flowers of which are certainly poisonous. The bees 
of North Carolina collect much honey from Rhododendron 
Catawbiense, yet the honey of that region is regarded as 
among the best in the world. Tho a poison be in leaves and 
parts of flowers of these plants, it by no means follows 
that the nectar secreted should be poisonous; and it might 
seem that the haste to force Plugge’s discovery to back up 
the supposed cases of honey poisoning, is not done with 
the carefulness that should mark strictly scientific work. 





.... Remarkable and improbable explanations of natural 
phenomena often obtain currency through imperfect ob- 
servation; and this is especially the case with regard to the 
supposed great vitality of seeds. The farmer plows his 
ground, and weeds appear in numbers which he was sure 
had not been growing there for years previously. He con- 
cludes the seeds had been lying dormant for years from 
some formercrop. But a few years ago an observer showed 
that in a piece of land closely pastured for a number of 
years, and on which an immense crop of ragweed (Am- 
brosia artemisicefolia) sprang up, plants but an inch or 
so high had been blooming and fruiting annually for years 
among the grass, unseen by the casual observer. In this 
way annual crops of good seed were produced. Ina recent 
issue of The Botanical Gazette Mr. A. S. Hitchcock, of 
Manhattan College, Kansas, shows that a number of 
grasses usually growing several feet in hight, will flower 
and mature seed in impoverished circumstances when 
scarcely aninch high. Tho these facts undoubtedly ex- 
plain many mysterious appearances when forests are cut 
away, or new lands plowed up, it still must be remembered 
that there are many cases of supposed long vitality in 
seeds that cannot be explained away so easily. 


....1t is now well known that flounders and other flat 
fishes, whose eyes are on the left side of the head, and 
which swim on one side, are, when young, perfectly sym- 
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metrical, like other fishes. Saville-Kent tells us that a rare 
Australian fish (Psettodes erumei), more common, however, 
in Indian waters, and which in shape, teeth and habits 
resembles our halibut, is a link connecting the flat with 
ordinary fishes. It is more symmetrically two-sided than 
other flat fishes, the jaws are almost equally developed, 
the eyes are as often found on the right side as on the left, 
and it is said to frequently swim in a vertical position. 
This gives the strongest possible evidence of the origin of 
the group of flat fishes from normal types ; and Kent sug- 
gests that when we take into account the diversity in the 
teeth and scales, the pleuronectid group may ‘‘ embrace 
the convergently modified members:-of several originally 
distinct ancestral types.” - 


Music. 


BY E. IRENAZUS STEVENSON, 














THE Symphony Society’s fourth concert was almost the 
only incident of last week. The program offered Schubert’s 
C Major Symphony, called by some the composer’s ninth, 
by others his tenth (and equally long by either reckoning, if 
no less beautiful) ; the ballet-music from Saint-Saéns “‘Sam- 
son and Delilah,’’ two vocal solos by Miss Sigrid Wolf, a 
Scandinavian singer newly arrived in New York; a con- 
certo for the violoncello, by Carl Reinecke, and the ‘‘Festi- 
val Overture,” by Leopold Damrosch. The latter work is 
not often played here, and being a strong and interesting 
composition it would be acceptable even were-it not to be 
now and then very becomingly included in the repertory 
of that Society founded by the author. Of the soloists it 
is to be said that Miss Wolf did not please at this début, 
either in voice or method; and as Mr. Hegner seemed a 
good deal out of “form” the Reinecke Concerto was an 
extra mild-mannered entertainment. Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch conducted, and it was not his fault that the concert 
was less acceptable than is the Society’s woat. 

At the New Metropolitan various changes in the week’s 
arcangements proved necessary. The proposed “ Tinn- 
hauser ” evening was laid over till this week. On Friday 
evening ‘‘Lucia’’ was sung (or rather two acts of 
it), succeeding to ‘‘ The Pagliacci. Donizetti’s white- 
gowned, ejaculatory and warbling heroine affords 
Mme. Melba exactly the music for exhibiting her 
finest notes and finest art. She sang the ‘‘ mad scene ’”’ as 
it has not been sung since Etelka Gerster sang it. The 
cadenza with the flute (which she closes with a fortissimo 
trill positively astonishing) brought her half a dozen re- 
calls—an ovation, in fact. It is a liberal education in the 
bel canto of a past epoch of song to hear such vocalism ; 
and all the amusing incongruities of the Donizettian opera 
can be forgiven in view of the musical privilege. Mr. 
Vignas sang Edgardo, and sang it exceedingly well, espe- 
cially as to the last scene. Much more than a word is due 
to Mr. Mancinelli, who conducts an instrumental score 
so entirely of the ancien régime as that of “ Lucia” with 
a delicate care and effectiveness which wonderfully bol- 
sters every weakness init. No more gifted, conscientious 
and zealous musical leader has ever sat before an Ameri- 
can audience. 

The Uncomfortable Person in music is always with us. 
Just at present he is enjoying his predicament and privi- 
leges to the full—and having a lovely time. He discloses 
the fact and his views by word of mouth, and even in print, 
if occasion allows. He goes to an orchestral concert well 
planned, excellently carried out and well conducted, and 
yet is quite unhappy because the leader is not Mr. So-and- 
So, whose manner of managing matters he prefers so em- 
phatically that he does not care to discern merit in any 
otherman. The Uncomfortable One is always in the com- 
paring mood—one singer with another, one player with 
another, one leader with another. One might say he lives 
in the comparative degree. The Uncomfortable One, altho 

of the male sex, is also depressed, sometimes even to hys- 
teria, because, instead of a miscellaneous concert program 
of Italian, French and German music, the entertainment 
is not three-fourths Wagnerian or altogether Wagnerian 
in scope. In the language of Burns, to this wight [talian 
trills are tame, and the scoring of Rossini and Auber an 
eightpenny matter; and his ears are too ample to be titil- 
lated by anything less massive and fin de siécle than the 
lusty shoutings of an amorous Isolde, or the seismic thun- 
ders of the Death March in ‘‘ The Dusk of the Gods.” In 
the present operatic condition of things in the State of 
Denmark, alias New York City, in our own well-beloved 
Gotham, however, it is that the Uncomfortable Per- 
son is having his innermost soul tried day by day, 
as on a gridiron of affliction. A winter that seems 
to at least some backward intelligences not by any 
means lacking in artistic refreshment, has brought the 
Uncomfortable One to a pass in which he confesses it im- 
possible to emulate Mark Tapley, and be jolly. For, if 
there be anything quite characteristic in the Uncom- 
fortable Person’s miud it is the conviction that German 
opera and opera in German are your only lyric drama. 
Except a little, a very little coquetting with passable 
things, such as a few composers—Mozart and, perhaps, 
Meyerbeer and Gounod and Bizet—have evolved, there 
should be no opera save music-drama. He believes that 
there is no composer on whom it is really worth while for 
a manager and his company, or the public, to spend money 
save the Man of Bayreuth. A select few of other very 
modern and emphatically dramatic scores may be tol- 
erated. But these are little more than in the way 
of a pis-aller. As for good singing, beautiful sing- 
ing, that is just rubbish; the idle wind which 
the Uncomfortable regards not. Exquisite voices 
¢ «quisitely trained, a group of the best sort of singers, ac- 
tually and merely singing in excellent vehicles for their 
lyric art such as old and trite operas of Rossini, Donizetti 
and Verdi—works written primarily for si ngers, and if 
well sung acceptable in spite of their absurd and familiar 
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musico-dramatic i istencies—these disgust the Un- 
comfortable One almost with immediate physical conse- 
quences. These turn his easy stall into a veritable seat of 
the scornful. And yet again, is the Uncomfortable Person 
asad trouble—as wellas in sad trouble. For when he 
cries for his Wagner (and does his crying under a good 
deal the same conditions Briinnhilde describes in her ob- 
servation beginning ‘Kinder hért ich greinen’’), he some- 
times quits sobbing to say that Wagner is so much the 
world-composer that there is no excuse for his works being 
unperformed ‘“‘by any strong Italian and French com- 
pany.” Then, when the pious wish is gratified, he vows 
that Wagner cannot be even tolerably interpreted by any 
except Germans, nor listened to save in thestrong gutterals 
of thecomposer’s own text! In fact, one begins to suspect 
that the Uncomfortable Person hates to hear Wagner sung. 
For it is evident that a little more than Teutonic vocal 
art insinuated into ‘‘ The Mastersingers” or ‘‘ Tristan and 
Isolde” offends him and sends him home huffy at what 
he calls effeminizings and Italianizings. Perhaps, too, he 
stays away altogether forsome other reason from the New 
Metropolitan, even from his sought-for Wagner night! 
—for instance, because the chorus do not act! Yet mark— 
to offer only aglimpse of the revers dela medaille—hesome- 
how cannot be depended on to support an unqualifiedly 
German season positively enough to prove his own cause! 
Verily they be hard persons before the window of the box- 
office, or anywhere else—these Uncomfortable People ! 
They will not enjoy themselves with—music. Let us sadly 
surmise that they are sincere and cannot doit, Music is 
a narrow, jin de siécle, intensely “modern” matter with 
them. Art must be of one colossal mold or it had better be 
thrown into theash-barrel along with the voice of a Melba, 
the baton of a Mancinelli, the score of an opera by Rossini 
or Donizetti and Mr. Maurice Grau’s amiable intentions 
and tempting weekly placards. If the Uncomfortables 
would only get on the top of the Equitable Building or 
Trinity Church’s spire, or even on the roof of the New 
Metropolitan and realize by sucha figurative feat that art’s 
horizon is wide, very wide! and that the beautiful has 
varied forms, most divers vehicles. Some of these vehi- 
cles are old and illogical, it is true, but still of interest and 
value. Perhaps, too, should the Uncomfortable section of 
the public have such an aerial opportunity to widen their 
minds, there may come before them a mirage in which 
they will remark a reflection of themselves as illustrating 
that aneient animal, the dogin the manger. Of course it 
is possible to be quite too much a Comfortable Person in 
music; to sit and nod the head with fatuous approval over 
the worn-out and the unprofitable, because of no discrim- 
ination along with all one’s appetite. But allowing that 
bliss oughtn’t to come from iguorance, perhaps the Un- 
comfortables could be happier if, between their extreme 
and the other’s, so wide a gulf were not fixed. 











Vews of the Week. 


DISCUSSION OF THE TARIFF BILL. 


THE most prominent subject before the country during 
the week has been the discussion by the House of the Wil- 
son Tariff bill in Committee of the Whole. On January 
22d it was decided that the sugar bounty must go, and not 
only that but that refined sugar must be put on: the free 
list. Propositions for a duty at various rates were de- 
feated by majorities varying from 70 to 130, and the amend- 
ment to place refined as well as raw sugars on the free list 
was carried by a vote of 137 to 52. The next day brought 
the question of amendments to the bill in regard to the 
coal schedules. The bill had placed coal on the free list, 
where it had never before been since the first tariff law of 
1789. There was a storm of protest not only from Peun- 
sylvania and Ohio but from Maryland, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Tennessee and Alabama. The discussion was 
very earnest; but at last the schedule was carried by a 
vote of 146 to 86. 

On the 27th the iron and steel manufacturers’ schedule 
was amended, on motionof Mr. Breckinridge, of the Ways 
and Means Committee, further reducing the duty on pig 
iron from 2244 per cent. to 20,on bar iron, forgings and 
boiler iron from 30 to 25; on iron or steel rails from 25 to_20. 
There were earnest protests against the action, but it stood, 
and the iron schedule was disposed of. The tax on cigarets 
was reduced from $1.60 a thousand to $1; it is now 50 cents. 
Petroleum is to come in free without any qualifications ; 
crude opium is placed on the dutiable list at $l a pound; 
New Zealand hemp for binding twine is to come in free. 

On the 25th a stormy caucus of the Democrats was held 
with regard to incorporating the income tax with the 
tariff bill. Chairman Wilson of the Committee moved 
that the Internal Revenue bill should be brought forward 
as a separate measure under a special rule; but this was 
lost by a vote of 71 to 89. A number of the Democrats 
served notice that they would not be bound by the action 
of the caucus. Chairman Wilson made an earnest speech 
protesting against the fastening of the income tax to the 
tariff bill as invoking its defeat. He said: 

“ An income tax is right, and under the circumstances it is 
necessary,and yet it is a measure that never was proposed in a 
Democratic national platform. We went tothe country on the 
issue of tariff reform. Weare pledged toit. Is it fair or just to 
the people who intrusted us with power on that pledge to encum- 
ber the bill designed to redeem it with a provision which will 
inevitably embarrass and may defeat it? Isit fair to the man 
who has been the foremost leader and strongest champion of 
tariff reform to do it?” 

A proposition to put agricultural implements on the free 
list was defeated, as were also various other amendments. 
An amendment specifically repealing the reciprocity 
clauses of the McKinley Tariff, presented by Chairman 
Wilson, was passed. It was also decided to postpone the 
vote on the Wilson Tariff bill until the first of February. 
It was popularly supposed that this was due to the pres- 
sure brought to bear from New York, in view of the 
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election to take place there on the 30th of two Congres 
men. Considerable interest was aroused in the visit o 
Mr. Croker, the Tammany boss, to Washington, tho it was 
repeatedly stated that it had no political character. On 
every hand it was considered that he was opposing earnest- 


ly the incorporation of the income tax with the Wilson 
bill. 


DOMESTIC. 

----President Cleveland has transmitted to Congress a 
memorial sent by the Hawaiian Patriotic League claiming 
to represent 8,000 voters. The memorial protests against 
the revolution as depriving the people of their rights, fill- 
ing offices with adventurers, squandering public moneys, 
relying upon the support not of native Hawaiians but upon 
foreigners—Germans, Portuguese and Scandinavians—and 
destroying the monarchical principle which it is claimed is 
very dear to the Hawaiian people. It is signed by nineteen 
men, chief among them being Joseph Nawani and John E. 
Bush, both of whom Willis referred to in his letter, 
describing the first as if¢ompetent and the other as of bad 
character. No special news has come from the Islands, 
and except for a savage attack on the Administration by 
Senator Cullom, there has been almost no discussion in 
Congress, attention being absorbed by the Tariff bill. 


....Senator Hill, of this State, has announced his deter- 
mination to oppose the confirmation of Wheeler H. Peck- 
ham as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court by every 
means in his power. 


FOREIGN. 


‘....[n Europe the chief topic of interest has been the 
visit of Prince Bismarck to Berlin. For some time it has 
been evident that the popular demand was so strong for a 
recognition at least of Prince Bismarck by the Emperor, 
that when it was announced that an invitation had been 
sent to the ex-Chancellor to come to Berlin, no one was 
surprised. Orders were given that rooms on the ground- 
floor of the palace should be prepared for the Prince, and 
every effort was made to make his visit a scene of public 
rejoicing. Prince Henry of Prussia, with a large suite of 
officers, went to the railroad station on the arrival of the 
train from Friedrichsruh. All along the line of the rail- 
road there were decorations and popular manifestations 
of joy,and from the station to the palace there was on 
every hand the most enthusiastic cheering. The Prince 
was evidently pleased with the welcome. The Emperor ex- 
pected to go to meet the King of Saxony, but he was so 
anxious that all should go off well that he omitted that, re- 
maining at the palace, and was there to greet the Prince 
on his arrival. As the Prince approached the Emperor ex- 
tended his hand, and the Prince, bowing, kissed it. The 
Emperor then lifted both arms and embraced the Prince 
heartily. The ex-Chancellor was then entertained at 
luncheon by the Emperor and Empress, while the crowds 
in front of the palace gave cheer after cheer. Then fol- 
lowed calis from prominent persons, among them Chan- 
cellor Caprivi ; and in the evening the Prince returned to 
his home. It had been desired that he should remain a 
little while in Berlin, but his physician claimed that his 
health would not bear it. The action of the Emperor re- 
ceives the approval of the journals all over Europe. Some 
claim that it is distinctly political, and that it will indi- 
cate a change in the conduct of the Empire. The French 
especially look upon it with apprehension in view of the 
Prince’s earnest belief in a Russo-German alliance. The 
majority, however, look upon it simply as a personal mat- 
ter, and a graceful tribute by the Emperor to the man to 
whom Germany owes so much. 


.... The Servian King, Alexander, has formed a Liberal 
Ministry. In view of the fact that the Legislature is Rad- 
ical, itis expected that it will be prorogued for a time. 
The Government expects to pursue a specific policy at home 
and abroad and pay special attention to the regulation of 
the Government’s finances. 


...-From Brazil there have come renewed reports-of an 
agreement for arbitration, but these were denied immedi- 
ately by the American authorities. Admiral Benham 
states that no such proposition has been made to him. 
There do not seem to have been very great changes in the 
situation. 


..--In Italy the troubles seem to be quieting. The Sicil- 
ians are being disarmed, and arrests made in the Carrara 
district have resulted in quiet. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THERE is the ever-present demand for good roads. A hun- 
dred million dollars could be spent within a year by towns, 
counties, States and the nation in road-making, which would 
repay the cost by the added value given to land, especially farm 
land. Of course it will be said that many of the unemployed are 
not physically able to do hard manual work on roads and aque- 
ducts; but if only half of the unemployed were earning wages 
the problem of caring for the suffering would be just so much 
reduced. An impulse would be given to all industries which 
would afford employment, perhaps to all, for at least part time. 
—National Baptist. 

.... We are sorry to be obliged to refer again to the subject of 
the Hawaiian Islands, a matter which isnot at all to the credit 
of our Government or our country; and the sooner it can be for - 
gotten the better. But itis not so easy to forget our blunders 
and our crimes, which return to plague us long after we had 
hoped that they were drowned in the depths of the sea. This 
latest incidgnt in our political history isone of those enormous 
blunders that will not down at our bidding, especially as the 
more its secret maneuvers are uncovered the more its shame ap- 
pears. We confess that we were very slow to come to this con- 
clusion, because of our impression (as we said last week) that the 
deposed Queen had not been treated with the courtesy that was 
due to her sex, if not to her royal station. But our pity for her 
was dispelled by her own frank avowal that if she were placed in 
power she would have those who had conspired against her be- 
headed! It did not seem to be exactly the business of the Great 
Republic to give protection and support to such atigress while 
she was tearing her victims in pieces !—The Evangelist. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF THE WILSON BILL, 


THE fate of the Wilson bill will be determined this 
week in the House of itsfriends. It has beenamended in 
some very important particulars ; but, with a few excep- 
tions, these amendments make it more objectionable to the 
opposition Democrats. There was a notable fight over 
the sugar schedule, and an amendment was adopted which 
sweeps away the bounty system immediately, instead of 
gradually, and puts refined as well as raw sugar on the free 
list. In the debate, Louisiana Democrats and others rep- 
resenting the sugar-growing interests, strongly opposed 
this action. The adoption of the amendment carried 
with it logically the adoption of the income tax measure 
as necessary to supply the deficit which the Wilson bill 
will create. If the House had decided to tax sugar, it 
would have brought up the revenue nearly to the point 
of expenditure, and the income tax would not have been 
required. Asit is, the Committee of Ways and Means 
have decided, to introduce the income tax measure as an 
amendment to the Wilson bill, and the Democratic cau- 
cus, after a hot debate, have approved the proposition, 
and the Committee on Rules have reported and the 
House has adopted a scheme for the discussion upon it, 
which is to occupy two days; and the vote on the com- 
pleted bill is to be taken on Thursday. 

Will the income tax proposition defeat the passage of 
the Wilson bill? That measure has many features which 
are extremely objectionable to Democratic members as 
well as toRepublicans. Democrats who are interested in 
the sugar-cane business,those who come from coal produc- 
ing regions, those who represent lumber interests, do not 
want these articles to go on the free list. Then there are 
many Democrats, particularly those from this section, 
to whom the income tax proposition is odious in the ex- 
treme. If the House should adopt it asa part of the 
Wilson bill, the question is whether or not it would im- 
peril the final passage of the bill. There are doubtless 
some who regard the income tax proposition as unwise 
and unpopular, who at the same time would not allow 
their objection to that feature to imperil the whole bill ; 
and the strong probability seems to be that it will be 
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finally carried on Thursday. Then it will go to the Sen- 
ate, and it is morally certain that it will be subjected to 
asevere overhauling in that body. Its friends must look 
forward to extended debate and severe amendment ; and 
when it has passed the Senate the question willbe on 
agreement to the changes by the two Houses. The hope 
that it will be defeated by disagreement between the 
two Houses is probably avery slender one ; but it is rea- 
sonably certain that it will not be enacted in the form in 
which it passes the lower House. The Democratic major- 
ity in the Senate isa narrow one, and a few defections 
would make the majority powerless. 

So far as public opinion is concerned the bill is a very 
unpopular one. None of its critics are more severe than 
those who voted to place the Democratic Party in power 
in November, 1892. Even those who say that the pres- 
ent hard times are largely due to the policy of the pre- 
vious Administration insist that free coal, free wool, free 
iron ore, free lumber, and other features of the bill, will 
make the times a ‘great deal harder, and where there 
are one hundred idle men now there will be two hundred 
idle men when the new tariff goes into effect. The 
sweeping reductions in the iron schedules adopted on 
Saturday by way of amendment to rates already reduced 
will work great mischief to one of our greatest industries. 
The bill is designed to cripple almost all our leading in- 
terests; but that is just what was to be anticipated as 
the result of putting the Democratic Party in power. 
The country is responsible for it, and the country will 
have to accept the outcome. 


-~ 


THE NATIONAL CRIME. 


LYNCHING is one of the most disagreeable subjects that 
can be mentioned. It is not pleasant to talk about men 
being captured by violence, and without judge or jury 
being hanged or shot or burned with all the refinement 
ofcruelty. Nor is it agreeable to speak of the crimes 
charged upon those against whom the violence of mob law 
is directed. It is not flattering to our national pride to 
know that in no other country which calls itself civilized 
are there so many of these horrible occurrences. It dis- 
graces us to have it proved by their multitude that such 
large portions of our country are yet in a lawless and 
barbarous condition. 

It would be a great satisfaction if we could believe 
that these crimes were decreasing in number; but they 
ate not. In fact, they are becoming more and more 
numerous. Neither are they confined entirely to one 
section of the country. While it is true that nine-tenths 
of them are in the South, yet occasionally across the 
Northern border similar acts of violence take place. We 
believe that there has not been a case of lynching in 
New England for many years; but there has been one 
case in New York and one or two in Ohio, close to the 
Kentucky border. And if something more than an ex- 
pression of public conscience is not brought to bear upon 
the offense, such cases will become more numerous. 
Those who do the lynching are not amenable to the 
voice of the public conscieace. Whatthey need is to 
know that persons who lynch shall suffer. In the late 
case of the Ohio lynching one man who took part in it 
was so tortured by remorse that he committed suicide, 
like Judas. But for the most part those who do it gloat 
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In the large majority of these cases, as we have said, 
these lynchings take place in the South, and the victims 
are Negroes. The excuses made for the commission of 
the crime are but apologies for lawlessness. 

In seeking for representative voices on this subject 
from the South, we have not tried so much tosecure men 
who utter platitudes as those who are deeply interested 
in the subject and who speak out of their own hearts. 
One of these is Dr. Hoss, editor of the Nashville Chris- 
tian Advocate, the principal organ of the Southern Meth- 
odist Church. He has been one of the most vigorous 
denouncers of the national crime; and we are happy to 
print his testimony that lynching does not have a deter- 
rent effect, and that the best people in the South regard 
it as a disgrace. But we also print two other articles 
which take a somewhat different view. One of these is 
from a woman in Florida, who regards lynching as the 
only protection against the foulest of crimes, and who 
rejoices in its expression of justice and vengeance, An- 
other is by Mr. Galloway, a Presbyterian clergyman of 
South Carolina, who does not believe that lynching can 
cease until the one crime ceases, which he says is its 
chief occasion, and who is much impressed by its deter- 
rent effect. He would cure the evil by curing the cause 
in the character of the Negro; and therefore he puts the 
chief responsibility for the continuance of the crime of¢ 
lynching upon the failure of the Negro preachers prop- 
erly to denounce Negro wickedness and to instruct and 
purify the Negro conscience. It will be seen that Mr. 
Galloway takes an utterly different view from Dr. Hoss. 
His article is really an apology for lynching as a neces- 
sary evil; and he gives a fearful picture of the state of 
terror existing in the South. 

These three articles are from representatives of the 
dominant white population of the South. Two other 
articles represent a different element. 

One of these is by Mr. Rowe, the Negro pastor of a 
colored church in Charleston, S.C. He gives testimony 
diametrically the reverse of that of Mr. Galloway. We 
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offer these two articles to our readers, and ask them to 
examine them carefully and to form their own conclu- 
sion. If we can believe Mr. Rowe, and we incline to 
accept his statement of fact, the real occasion for the 
increased number of lynchings is found in the resentment 
of the lower class of the white people at the elevation of 
the Negro. He says that a Negro is lynched when no one 
would think of lynching a white man; that the lynching 
of a white man is an occurrence hardly known in South 
Carolina; and that this is evidence that it is a racial 
jealousy or antipathy which is at the bottom of the 
lynching. Itis very difficult not to see that such is the 
fact. 

One other article:is from a white man of Northern 
birth and sympathies, resident in North Carolina. He 
gives a testimony of the condition of society which may 
be startling to a great many people, and which would 
doubtless evoke the loudest denials. Yet we know that 
he is a level-headed, sensible man. It was for intimating 
such things as he says, that a howl of indignation was 
raised in Memphis, Tenn., before which the editors of a 
Negro paper fled for their lives. One should read that 
article carefully in order to get an inside view of some 
of the conditions involved in this problem. 

For either white men or Negroes guilty of the foul 
crime laid to the charge of some of these men who have 
been lynched, no words of denunciation can be too 
strong. Outrages, assaults and murder deserve just as 
swift punishment as the law can bring. If the men 
charged with these crimes are guilty, they will be tried 
and convicted by a jury that will be sternly just. If 
there isany delay in the execution of the law, it is not 
the fault of the Negro ; it is the fault of the white men 
who are in command of the entire machinery of legisla- 
tion and administration. The white man in the South 
who complains of the uncertainty of the law is condemn- 
ing his own people. The remedy is in their own hands. 
They have just such laws and just such execution as 
they choose. There is absolutely no excuse for over- 
throwing the law by these summary executions. 

We do not need to go into a discussion of the 
offenses charged, as does Mr. Galloway. It is a 
fact that in a majority of cases the nature of the 
offense is not such as to call for this passion of fury. 
There is no question that in a large number of cases 
Judge Lynch executes his judgment on an innocent 
man. But whether innocent or not, and no matter how 
atrocious the crime, yet, as Dr. Hoss so truly says, the 
law provides the only redress which the safety of society 
will allow. Lynch law means a state of terrorism for 
the whole community. It is the confession of savagery ; 
it is the disgrace of the nation. Its continuance in one 
section imperils all sections; for what we read of as 
done in one place may stir up the passion of people to 
do similar things elsewhere. It is very disagreeable to 
let the light upon such barbaric conditions; but it is a 
duty not to be shirked ; and we hope that the reading of 
these articles will have some tendency to put an end to 
the evil. It is an evil of which not colored people only 
may be the victims. We remember that white Italians 
were murdered by a mob in a New Orleans jail not very 
long ago, and what a humiliating reparation we were 
compelled to make to the Italian Government. And we 
are forced to remember that the effort to inflict violent 
justice may mean violent resistance; and cannot but 
end, if it is not stopped, in scenes of local insurrection 
and war, possibly racial war, which would be terrible to 
contemplate. 
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THE CATHOLIC PRESS ON THE CATHOLIC 
LETTERS. 

Not less interesting and important than the Catholic 
letters on the school question are the comments of the 
Catholic press concerning them. We give large space 
to these comments elsewhere, and advise all who desire 
to follow the drift of opinion in the Catholic Church to 
read them carefully, and such further expressions as we 
shall make it our duty to copy from time to time. 

There has been in the last ten or fifteen years a won- 
derful increase in the number of Catholic journals. Not 
many years ago you could almost number the Catholic 
journals worth reading on the fingers of one hand ; now 
they are very numerous, and most of them show signs of 
being well patronized. In every archdiocese there is at 
least one organ, and in some cases two or three ; and 
many of the dioceses also have their mouthpieces. 
These papers, of course, represent all shades of Catholic 
opinion. The extracts we give this week undoubtedly 
speak the mind of the Catholic press of the country. 

We call particular attention to the utterances of two 
of these papers. The Pilot, of Boston, which is edited 
with great intelligence and with much of the spirit of 
New England fairness, says that the letters which we 
have printed are fairly representative of the whole 
Church. It insists that we were right in interpreting 
them as showing that Catholics do not propose to 
overthrow the public school system. It firmly believes 
that such a modification as Catholics would be glad to 
have would not destroy the public school, but really in- 
crease its usefulness and value. Other Catholic papers 





take the same position (as did the prelates whose letters 
we published three weeks ago), and emphasize the im- 
portance of a religious training. Of course all non- 
Catholics are convinced that such a modification would 
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be fraught with danger to the public school. It is con- 
trary to our own experience and contrary to the mani- 
fest tendency in countries where the denominational 
school system has been tried and found unsatisfactory. 

The Catholic Citizen, which is the other paper we had 
in mind, is the organ of Archbishop Katzer, of Mil- 
waukee. Our readers will remember tfat the Archbish- 
op, in his letter, declared himself the friend of the pub- 
lic school system as it is, and quoted the action of a con- 
vention of Catholic laymen opposing interference with it. 
This paper, by the way, is one of those that Mr. Beatty 
relies upon for proof that the Catholic Church is inimical 
to our public institutions. He quotes from itin his re- 
cent article in our columns to convict the Church on cer- 
tain points. This Milwaukee journal stands firmly by the 
public school system, and says thatif a vote of the Cath- 
olic laity could be had, the overwhelming majority of 
them would be found on the same side. We call atten- 
tion to this as acandid expression which ought to be 
fully accepted and heartily welcomed by all friends of 
the public school. The German Catholics, for whom the 
Citizen largely speaks, have very generally been favor- 
able to the public school. They patronizeit; and when- 
ever they have had an opportunity to vote on it at the 
polls, they have sustained it. The German is a very im- 
portant element in the Catholic Church, and will help 
mightily to smooth away the antagonism between that 
Church and the public school. 

Those who will compare the present attitude of the 
Catholic Church, as manifested by its bishops and by its 
organs, with that of a quarter of a century ago, cannot 
but be sensible of a very great change in its position. 
We do not now hear the violent expressions of dislike for 
the secular school system that we used to hear. It was 
a New York organ which said in 1869: ‘‘ Let the public 
schools go where they came from—the devil.” It might- 
be very difficult to find in files of Catholic newspapers 
of twenty-five years ago such expressions of favor for 
the public school as can be found among the-extracts we 
quote this week, There has been a great change in this 
respect among the priesthood and the hierarchy. They 
are coming gradually over to the position that the Catho- 
lic laity have been occupying for some years. We wel- 
come with great satisfaction these signs of change, and 
have no doubt that the movement is altogether in the 
right direction. Of course Catholic bishops and Catho- 
lic papers will coatinne for some time longer to talk 
about the inequity of the presentsystem. ‘hat is to be 
expected. A sudden and complete change of front 
would be a revolution, and ecclesiastical history shows 
that denominations seldom or never carry reforms in this 
way. One of the shrewdest remarks we have seen we 
quote elsewhere from a Protestant paper to the effect 
that as three-fourths of the Catholic children are now in 
the public school when they are joined by the other 
fourth the ‘‘ inequity ” will entirely disappear 
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ELEVEN LOVING CUPS. 


THE annual dinner of the Princeton University alumni 
in this city was notable in that eleven loving cups were 
given to eleven Princeton students, ‘‘as tokens of affec- 
tion, admiration and honor” to the men ‘“‘ who have 
again planted the orange and black standard on the high- 
est peak of fame.” Who were these noblest and most 
gifted young sons of Princeton? In what way had they 
achieved distinction? In what arts and letters were 
they supreme? ‘The answer of course is at hand. They 
had obtained supreme distinction in the highest arts now 
taught in a university, in the department of athletics, 
They had whipped Yale at football. To this they had 
given their main time and thought, and had achieved 
supreme success. No honor that could be obtained in 
study or in literature could compare with this honor. 
No enthusiasm of alumni could have been evoked by a 
competition in Latin or in oratory ; only success in foot- 
ball could have won eleven loving cups. 

Last week President Warfield gave our readers the 
favorable side of college athletics, and his article was 
thoroughly sensible. It is a thousandfold better for 
young men to talk about football than it is about such 
topics as occupy the students of Paris. It is not an 
evidence that literary and scholarly pre-eminence will 
fail if there be also pre-eminence in athletic sports. We 
are not sure but old Greece, which is the mother of us all 
in literature and art, the first creator of civilization, 
gave more popular honor to the victor in the Olympic 
games, whose name we have quite lost, unless some in- 
scription or ode of Pindar has preserved it, than to the 
last discovered poet of the year. Doubtless the last 
victor in the Pancration was a more popular man than 
Socrates. We may therefore believe that one does not 
at all exclude the other. 

But the danger is not that athletics will be developed 
too highly, but that it will invade the halls of learn- 
ing. The Greek boxer was not a student in the Acad- 
emy. It now looks asif there were danger that in the 
American university the pugnus and the pila will 
crowd out old Homer. And the unfortunate thing is 
that this is done by the interference of the alumni and 
their societies, which make it a business to send men to 
college not for study but for athletics. We are having 
now aclass of young men sent to college whose prime 
purpose is not the advantage they may get in the insti- 
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tution, but simply to make a living by athletics, and 
who are really professionals. We believe most heartily 
in athletics as an adjunct to learning ; but the man who 
goes to college not for learning but for athletics only is 
utterly out of place, and it should be the business of the 
college authorities to remove him from the university. 
He is nothing but a taint and an injury. 

The wide publicity given to all athletics gives the 
games so much importance that neither the undergrad- 
uates nor the alumni are content to develop the material 
in the undergraduate body ; but, feeling that they must 
win at all events, they resort to various expedients, of 
which the following are types: 

1. Men who have been noted players are induced to 
take a postgraduate course in one of the professional 
schools or in the work for the master’s degree. Ex-Cap- 
tain King, of Princeton, is a conspicuous example of 
this class. He is a regular student, and will play both 
football and baseball, and so stay the whole year. Yet 
no one qualified to have an opinion doubts that he is in 
college to play ball. 

2. This goes a step further, and men are brought from 
other colleges to take professional courses and play ball. 
The Harvard nine has lately been an aggregation of ex- 
captains of small college nines. 

3. This goes a step further, and men remain in the 
professional school to play ball. Captain Mackey of this 
year’s University of Pennsylvania eleven was the foot- 
ball captain at Lafayette, went to the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1890 for a two years’ law course, was 
admitted to the bar early in 1893, yet is still playing ball. 

4. Preparatory schools are ransacked for promising 
material, and an eager competition is engaged in to in- 
duce boys to go to this or that college. 

5. Other places besides preparatory schools are searched, 
and men are slipped in fora single term, if they can’t 
stay longer, as specials, or with heavy conditions. There 
was a famous baseball group of this sort in a college 
team in 1885, and at least a half-dozen pitchers and 
catchers belonged to it in 1893. After a brief period in 
college nines these men graduate into professional nines. 

The influence of this sort of thing is seen in the fact 
that football players, especially Yale men, become pro- 
fessional trainers after leaving college. A-large list might 
be made, but it will suffice to say that Lebigh, University 
of Pennsylvania, West Point and Annapolis, all had 
Yale graduates for trainers last year. Others became 
professional players ; thus Captain Murphy, Yale’s short- 
stop, it is said, will join the New York professional nine 
this year, 

For those who are induced to go to college, or who 
are already on alow moral plaae, and demand a “ con- 
sideration,” the following methods are in vogue: Ex- 
penses to and from college, board at a so-called training 
table, and a large part of the necessary clothing are sup- 
plied. These are within the rules of the amateur athletic 
associations, The training table seems to be continued 
to these men indefinitely, with no regard to actual train- 
ing. Tuition is supplied by “scholarships,” where, as 
is the case in many places, some member or members of 
the faculty are blindly interested in athletics, or pseudo- 
scholarships, where the tuition is really paid by under- 
graduate or graduate athletic committees. Further ‘‘ aid” 
is given under cover of certain positions, such as secre- 
taryships of clubs and other organizations, the salary be- 
ing adjusted to the amount of ‘‘aid” promised, not to 
the work done. In some places there is no effort to 
cover over the paying of expenses ; it is given freely on 
the ground that it is given as aid to a deserving young 
man to enable him to obtain an education. If no con- 
tract to play ball or take part in track athletics can be 
proved, they feel safe in their amateur standing. 

Athletics themselves are not responsible for these abuses, 
but intercollegiate competition under feverish condi- 
tions of excitement. The boys are under the eye of re- 
porters for weeks, and fear censure as they would the 
lash. Praise depends on successful play at all hazards. 

The bad results are absorption in the game, intense 
self-consciousness when a boy should be absorbed in his 
studies, morbid consciousness of public notice, associa- 
tion at the training table, with a set of men bent on the 
same one object in which an evil element of superior 
age and greater knowledge of worldly ways is usually 
present, keen anticipation of a particular contest, and a 
complete falling off of interest and excitement there- 
after, which leaves a wide door open to dissipation and 
gambling. 

The difficulty in the way of abating this evil is that 
athletics is a great advertisement to the college, and 
not only the alumni associations but some of the faculty 
themselves are infected with the poison of this adver- 
tising spirit. They want the colleges talked about ; and 
there is no question that athletic success does draw a 
number of pupils to a college. Even so this would not be 
ill if the success were a legitimate one obtained by gen- 
tlemen among gentlemen, who make their athletics a 
sport and not a business. 

What the end of this will be is not quite easy to see. 
There ought to be but one of two possible conclusions, 
One is that by a common agreement among the college 
officers the man who goes to college for athletics and 
stays there for athletics must be eliminated, and college 
athletics must be restored to a gentlemanly and legiti- 

mate basis. The only other alternative is, and we hope 
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not to be taken seriously when we propose it, that ou 
universities shall establish a separate department in 
which nothing but athletics shall be pursued. if they 
want the advertisement that athletics will give them, let 
them plan for it plainly and boldly. As there is a de- 
partment where theology only is studied, or one in which 
only law is studied or medicine, so let there be one in 
which only athletics is pursued, in which a man can 
take his optionals of football or baseball or tennis and be 
considered a regular collegian, and in which be may 
continue his post-graduate studies as long as he pleases, 
and where there shall be scholarships provided to retain 
those who excel in these studies ; and let there be regu- 
lar degrees bestowed upon these bulls of Bashan, and let 
these departments have charge of the athletic advertis- 
ing of the college under Professors Jim Corbett and 
Mike Kelly. That would be an honest and frank way 
of providing for this growing department. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE SENATE, 








THERE is danger, in the wide sweep discussion takes 
respecting the nominations for the vacancy on the 
Supreme bench, that the public will lose sight of the real 
question involved, which is that of plain, constitutional 
duty. This is far more important than that of ‘ sena- 
torial courtesy,” or of the attitude of the President 
toward the faction represented by the New York Sena- 
tors, or of the attitude of these Senators toward the 
President, or eveh of the effect of the nominations on the 
fortunes of the Democratic Party. The public un- 
doubtedly has an interest in these phases of the general 
discussion ; but it has more concern with the proper per- 
formance of the constitutional duty of President and 
Senate respectively. 

The supreme law of the land makes it the duty of the 
President to select proper persons for certain offices and 
of the Senate to pass upon such selections. The lan- 
guage is, ‘‘ He shall nominate, and by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate shall appoint,” etc. The 
sphere of each is clearly defined, and neither has the 
right to invade the prerogatives of the other. The Presi- 
dent is responsible for the act of selection, the Senate 
for that of confirmation or rejection. This is the plain 
intention of: the Constitution ; but recent occurrences 
show how personal and party questions may intrude to 
affect the performance of this important duty. The 
New York Senators took offense at the selection of Mr. 
Hornblower, because the President did not first consult 
them ; and they exerted themselves to secure his rejec- 
tion. The President, offended at this, resolved to select 
as his second choice a man more objectionable to them 
on factional grounds. They, in turn, are deeply in- 
censed and are determined to defeat the confirmation of 
Mr. Peckham. 

Nobody denies that such a feeling is entertained on 
both sides ; and the public waits with great interest to 
see how the contest will end. This is not an edifying 
spectacle for the country. It is time to remind both the 
President and his factional opponents in the Senate of 
their constitutional duty. It is a great trust committed 
to the President, and he should not use it to settle per- 
sonal scores or party differences. The Supreme Court:is 
too great to be used as a football in politics. On the 
other hand, when he nominated Mr. Hornbiower he was 
apparently performing his coastitutional duty in a con- 
scientious manner. The Senate had a right to canvass 
the nomination and reject it, if it was not one in its 
judgment fit to be made. It was for this purpose the 


Senate was invested with its prerogative. But it was 
never in the contemplation of the Constitution 
that party affiliation or factional differences 


should be made a qualification or a disqualification 
for the supreme bench. Much less did the 
Senate have ground for resentment because the President 
did not first ask the New York Senators whether he 
ought to nominate Mr. Hornblower or some one else. 
It was really none of their business. The President is 
presumed to make his selection in his own way, with or 
without inquiries, with or without consultation with 
individual senators. Certainly it is his right to do just 
as he thinks best. Then it is for the Senate to consider 
the character and qualifications of the nominee and give 
an independent decision. 

We donot now attempt to consider the fitness of either 
Mr. Hornblower or Mr. Peckham. We,only say that 
if the Senate rejected Mr. Hornblower because the Presi- 
dent did not consult the New York Senators before 
selecting him, it abused its constitutional power ; and if 
it rejects Mr. Peckham for a similar reason, or because 
the President was actuated by a defiant spiritin naming 
him, it will be guilty of a second offense of the same 
kind. We trust that Republican Senators will not, for 
any reason whatever,allow themselves to be compromised 
in the fight to be made against Mr. Peckham. It is 
neither good politics nor good sense to drag personal 
dislikes and party differences into a question of such 
moment as the selection of an associate justice for our 
chief tribunal. Let Senators Hill and Murphy fight 
their own fights. They are sure to be petty quarrels, 
‘The Senate has an important constitutional duty to per- 
form ; and if it finds Mr. Peckham well qualified for the 
position for which he has been named it ought to con- 
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firm him. not tospite the New York Senators, not to help 
the President vo thwart them, but simply because it is 
right and best to do so, 





Cditorial Uotes. 


WE give this week five articles on the subject of South- 
ern lynching. One by Dr. Hoss, editor of the Nashville 
Christion Advecate, sternly denouncing it; another by 
Fanny M. Preston, defending it; another by the Rev. J. 
C. Galloway, excusing it ; another by the Rev. J. C. Rowe, 
a colored pastor, defending his own people; and yet an- 
other by a resident in North Carolina, explaining the con- 
ditions which give rise to the crime. Among other arti- 
cles may be mentioned one by the Rev. Gerald Stanley 
Lee, being a sketch of a passage from New York by ocean 
steamer; the conversion of a heathen, by S. L. Baldwin, 
D.D.; a review of the political condition of Germany 





through the year, by the Countess von Krockow; a sur- 
vey of the conditions that are passing away in the South, 
by President W. D. Godman; an account of South Caro- 
lina’s experiment in liquor legislation, by A. Palmetto ; 
a picture of Congress in 1850, by Grace Greenwood ; views 
in Washington, by Kate Foote; a description of Swedish, 
Norwegian and Dutch pictures, by Sophia A. Walker, and 
a hint at business chances in the South, by Charles Hal- 
lock. 
Theodore Roberts, Samuel Minturn Peck, Mary Lowe 
Dickinson and George O. Fellows, and stories by Dalton 
Whitfield, Judith Spencer and Eleanor Harlowe. 


There are poems by Bertram Wilson Huffman, 


A CERTAIN class of voting citizens of Hawaii are called 
“aliens”? by Secretary Gresham. Itis another use of the 
word ‘“‘alien” which is current among the Southern Bap- 
tists when they speak of ‘‘aiien immersion,” and give 
alien immersionists a bad name. An alien immersionist 
is one who believes that the candidates who join a Baptist 
church, having come from a Pedobaptist church or a 
**Campbellite” church, in which they have received im- 
mersion, should be reimmersed, their former immersion 
not being “‘ valid.” Dr. John A. Broadus is, we suppose, 
the leading man in the Southern Baptist Church, and he 
has lately written a letter, published in The Western Re- 
corder, of Louisville, in which he expresses a decided 
opinion that “itis highly undesirable that persons pre 
viously immersed by Pedobaptist or Campbellite should 
be received as they stand into a Baptist church,” and 
that ‘“‘they ought to be baptized when _ received, 
for the sake of good order and to prevent any 
troublesome questions from afterward arising.” He 
knows that in a large portion of our country they are not 
so baptized, and if a church should decide to receive them 
without baptizing, he would make no further trouble. 
Now we cannot understand the Bible or logic of this opin- 
ion, except on the principle which led St Paul to approve 
of the decision of the first Council of Jerusalem, for the 
sake of peace, altho he himse f did not believe in strict ab- 
stention from meat offered to idols. It cannot be denied 
that those who have been immersed in the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost have received Chris- 
tian baptism, and to require such people to be reimmersed 
is without a particle of authority in Scripture. No verse 
can be quoted to support it. When one asserts that only 
immersion by an immersed person, and the succession 
reaching the apostolic times, is ‘‘ valid baptism,’’ Dr. Ved- 
der’s remark may be quoted, that the word “ valid”’ is 
** pickled with popery.”’ 


THE Court of Appealsof this State has just pronounced 
unconstitutional the act of 1892, under which women have 
been voting for school commissioners. The Constitution 
provides that only male citizens may vote for constitu- 
tional officers. The Court considered the question 
whether county school commissioners are constitutional 
officers, and came to the conclusion that they are, just as 
much as town or county officers who have always been re- 
garded as such. The Court decides, therefore, that women 
may not participate in elections for school commissioners. 
This does not affect their right to votein district school 
elections, which they have enjoyed many years. Of 
course they ought to be allowed to vote for county school 
commissioners, the sameas their fathers and brothers; 
and as the Legislature cannot give them this right, it re- 
mains for the coming constitutional convention to see that 
it is embodied in a constitutional amendment. More than 
half the States and Territories have given women some 
form of suffrage, and certainly participation in school elec- 
tions ought to be granted them everywhere. The tendency 
is also to give%hem a voice in municipal elections and in 
elections on certain’ public questions in which they are 
equally concerned with men. This tendency is in the 
right direction and ought to be encouraged. 

A FEW weeks ago there appeared in the New York World 
a letter from a Nestorian, Ruel B. Karib, M.D., bringing 
very severe charges of idleness, luxury, ostentation, ex- 
travagance, wasteful lavishness, scandalous financial 
management, etc., against the missionaries of the Presby- 
terian Board in Persia. The statements were so mani- 
festly absurd that we made no reference to them at the 
time. It appears, however, that this letter has gone broad- 
cast over the country, and some people who ought to know 
better have been disturbed by the statements. We cannot 
well ‘afford the space to go into details. We may simply 
say, however, that-they are absolutely false from begin- 
ning toend. For some there is a foundation in fact; but 
the fact is so distorted as to become false. The animus of 
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the whole thing becomes apparent through the personal- 
ity of Dr. Karib. He graduated from tue mission college 
in Urumia, was for 4 time in the medical class, but was 
finally expelled for unworthy conduct. He then came to 
this country, and in one way and another secured a med- 
ical education at the University of Pennsylvania. He was 
a constant beggar at the rooms of the Presbyterian Board 
and from the missionaries in this country, and from 
Presbyterian churches, professing his purpose to go back 
as a missionary. One of the very men he so maligns in 
his article practically supported him for a considerable 
time, and then was obliged to drop him. A little more 
than a year ago he published an article in The Cosmopoli- 
tan on Persian women, full of misstatements and misrep- 
resentations; and he even speaksin it of Mohammed as 
‘‘our prophet.”? Recently he applied to the Presbyterian 
Board for the use of certain cuts for a book that he is pre- 
paring. This request was declined, and the outcome of 
the refusal is this letter. No one interested in missions 
need worry in the slightest degree over his statements. 





IT was a very curious appointment which sent a hot- 
headed Virginian country editor as Mr. Cleveland’s Min- 
ister to Haiti. Henry M. Smythe is the first white repre- 
sentative this country has had in Haiti for a number of 
years; and the news comes that he has been imitating Min- 
ister Willis at Hawaii, altho on a smaller scale. He has 
not yet, so far as we learn, intrigued for the overthrow of 
the Government, but has written a letter to President Hip- 
polyte, giving himasharp lecture as to how he should 
manage the public affairs, condemning his rigorous meas- 
ures for putting down the revolution, and the way in 
which the revenues are expended, and suggesting reforms 
that should be made at once. The other Ministers to 
whom be took his letter refused to indorse it, and so he 
sent it on his own sole responsibility. Then the Haitian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs wrote a letter to Minister 
Smythe, inviting him to call and dine with the President 
and talk the matter over in private. But Minister Smythe 
was a white man, and how could he go and dine with a 
Negro? and he refused the invitation, which made the 
President angry enough, and has resulted, soit is reported, 
in a communication to our Government asking for Min- 
ister Smythe’s recall. Recall it should be, and nothing 
less, and a severe rebuke besides, if the report turns out 
true. 





OF great personal interest and of great spectacular im- 
portance has been the public reconciliation of the Em- 
peror William and Prince Bismarck, publicly advertised 
by the visit of the latter to Berlin, a city which he had 
not seen for four years. There can be in this very little 
of political importance. Bismarck did not see Chancellor 
von Caprivi, and we suppose that the Emperor and 
himself, in their few minutes interview, did not say a 
word on politics. Prince Bismarck left Friedrichsruhe 
in the morning and was back in his chamber at eleven 
o'clock in the evening. At Berlin he received an im- 
mense ovation, and his welcome has not only been an 
expression of his own popularity but has added to the pop- 
ularity of the Emperor. It may to some extent mollify the 
opposition of those who have been taking their cue from 
Prince Bismarck to criticise the policy of the Government 
and to declare that Bismarck left Germany at peace with 
all surrounding countries and France isolated, while his 
successor’s policy has tended to isolate Germauy and has 
united France in close alliance with Russia. Really the 
principal point to be considered is the personal one. Now 
we shall not have the scandal of the greatest statesman 


- that Germany ever had, the dictator of affairs in the 


Austrian and the French wars, and the creator of the Em- 
pire, dying and being buried under the shadow of the im- 
perial displeasure. The Emperor can attend his funeral 
with a good grace and put a wreath on hiscoffin. So the 
exit will be conducted deeorously and all the proprieties 
observed. 


FOR several years past and probably for several years to 
come the news which will tell most in the world’s future 
history is that which comes from Africa. During the past 
week there has been an important new chapter added to 
this history. A French military force has entered Tim- 
buctoo in the very interior and most inaccessible part of 
the South Sahara neighborbood. France proposes to control 
the whole of this territory,and she reaches Timbuctoo from 
the north by way of Algeria and from the west by way of 
Senegal. Timbuctoo has been an almost unknown city, 
visited very rarely,and generally by Europeans only in dis- 
guise. The information is too meager as yet for us to un- 
derstand the full meaning of this occupation. So far as 
we know the force is a small one, and a small force 
could have no chance in case of opposition. We have no 
question that France intends to make Timbuctoo a great 
center for its influence and power, nor that Northwest 
Africa will be finally under French control. It is often 
said, and truly said, that France has shown no great apti- 
tude for colonial enterprises owing to a lack of surplus 
population. But she has put Algeria under civilized con- 
ditions, and Frenchmen may multiply more rapidly in the 
colonies than they do in their own country. The parfi- 
tion of Africa will afford a great out let for European 
population and enterprise and will have a great influence 
on the world. 


... We challenged The Herald of Gospel Liberty to show 
when and where “‘ the Congregationalists’ unanimous vote 
raised the Westminster Confession of Faith at its mast- 
head.”” Our contemporary replies that it was in 1865, in 
Boston. At the meeting of the Congregational Council of 
1865 the Burial Hill Confession was adopted, an irenic 
and moderate statement of faith. But if we turn to the 
proceedings of that Council we will find, on page 496, a 
vote recorded in which this Burial Hill Confession and also 
** the Confession of Faith adopted by the Synod of 1680’’ 
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are termed “our doctrine.” That Confession is simply 
the Westminster symbol even more strongly Calvinized. 
This is true; but this action was reversed in the National 
Council of 1871, at Oberlin, when a constitution was 
adopted giving Calvinism and Arminianism equal recog- 
nition. There is this to be said in extenuation of the ac- 
tion in Boston, that the vote referred to-was passed just 
as the Council was breaking up, and in the hurry and 
confusion of the moment not many members of the Coun- 
cil really understood its scope. If we are not mistaken 
the publication which the resolution ordered of the two 
Confessions never saw the light. The committee prob- 
ably saw that it would prejudice the religious work of 
the churches. 


.... We lately mentioned that five hundred children in the 
Southern Presbyterian Church had committed to memory 
the whole of the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. Now we 
have the names of two hundred who have committed as 
many hymns as they have had birthdays. This is not near 
so great a feat, and yet there are fewer of them. Hymns 
do not seem to have the attractions that the Catechism 
has. The names are as interesting as ever. There are 
Bessie and Rubie and Annie and Freddie and Nannie and 
Crittie and Katie and Bertie and Janie and Effie and Elvie 
and Willie and Ludie and Bettie and Mazzie and Abbie 
and Minnie and Dovie and Bernie and Mamie and Robbie 
and Addie and Tunie Wee. And in this connection, for 
the sake of literary exaciness, we must correct the name 
we gave to the Tisbury poet, Nancy Luce’s chicken. It 
was Tweedle Tedel Bebee Pinky, and the other chickens 
were Ada Queetie, Beauty Linna, Feleanyo Appe, Letoo- 
zie Tickling, Teedie Tealy, Meleany Teatolly, Speckekey 
Lepurlyo, Kalally Roseiekey, Levendy Ludandy and Jantie 
Jafy. The chickens are a little ahead of the “‘ Dovies.” 


...«By the death of John P. Gulliver Andover Seminary 
loses, within a few months, yet a third member of its fac- 
ulty. Professor Tucker accepted the presidency of Dart- 
mouth, Professor Pease died when he had only delivered 
his inaugural address, and now Professor Gulliver passes 
away. Dr. Gulliver was a man of quick, earnest spirit, 
full of vivacity and energy. He first became known to the 
public in his successful pastorate at Norwich, Conn. After 
ashort Chicago pastorate he became President of Knox 
College, Galesburg, Ill., where perhaps his most useful 
work was done. On leaving Knox College he accepted a pas- 
torate in Binghamton, N. Y., and was called from there to 
a professorship in Andover, where he served faithfully, 
altho his Department of Philosophy was not one that 
brought him into the closest connection with the students ; 
nor was he in sympathy with the so called ‘‘ Andover The- 
ology.’”’ He made nosecret of his utter rejection of the doc- 
trine or “mere speculation” of a probation continued aiter 
death. Dr. Gulliver was, in the more active part of his life, 
a frequent and valued contributor to THE INDEPENDENT. 


....There has been a dearth of news during the past 
week from, Hawaii, nothing more than the presentation to 
Minister Willis, and its transmission to our State Depart- 
mentand toCongress, of a petition signed by several thou- 
sand Hawaiians in favor of the Queen. No one questioned 
that there were a large number of those belonging to the 
Hawaiian race who opposed the Provisional Government. 
But all we have to do is to refer to Minister Willis to find 
out what is the low character and standing of the men 
who head this petition. At present the discussion of the 
tariff and income tax questions monupolizes the attention 
of Congress, but in a few days the country will hear 
enough on the subject. Senator Turpie’s resolution before 
the Senate meets the approval of all sides when it says 
that annexation if for the present impracticable, which it 
surely is with the present Administration ; and that our 
Government should neither proffer nor allow any inter- 
ference with the orderly management by those now in 
power of the Hawaiian Government. 


.... Attorney-General Pillsbury, of Massachusetts, in his 
report for the past year, says of the Lizzie Borden trial : 


“ This case attracted the public attention to a degree unprec- 

edented for many years, and was the subject of extended and 
heated discussion and comment, much of which was in the last 
degree ill-informed, intemperate and calculated to prejudice 
both the commonwealth and the accused. There are indications 
that the public discussion of the matter and the resulting popu- 
lar excitement affected the conduct as well as the result of the 
trial.” 
Why did this case attract unusual attention ? Because of 
the unusual methods pursued by the représentatives of 
the State before the trial. If the attention given by the 
press was unprecedented, so were the acts of the detectives 
and those who directed them. While much that was said 
about the trial was ill-judged and intemperate, it was, on 
the whole, a good thing that public criticism, warmed by 
public indignation, was directed against the methods em- 
ployed by the State. 


....Pres. M, E. Ingalls, of the Big Four Railroad, asks, 
as ‘tone who voted for Clevelandin three successive presi- 
dential elections,” whether “such folly ’’ asthe Wilson bill 
was ever seen before. It proposes, he says, to increase the 
deficit from $50,000,000 to $125,000,000, and to force war taxes 
upon the country. He characterizes Chairman Wilson as 
‘‘a student of the doctrine of Free Trade and well educat- 
ed as a theorist,” by ‘‘ some chance ” put “‘ astride the com- 
merce of the country.” He saysif the bill becomes a law, 
the coal company of which he is president, which has 
already been forced to discharge one fifth of its 25,000 em- 
ployes, will have toadd to the number of idlemen. Mr. 
Ingalls represents a great many party men whoare amazed 
and indignant at the Tariff policy of the Wilson Demo- 
crats. 


... We have evidence now and then that the witchcraft 
-delusion lingers among us, not having been exorcised by 
the Salem executions. Three members of a Methodist 
church in Salem, O., have lately been expelled for persist- 
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ing in charging another member with practicing witch- 
craft and consulting a ‘‘ powwow doctor.’? And there is 
not one of our great cities whose papers do not publish ad- 
vertisements of professors of the uncanny art, and the 
more ignorant Southern Negroes are devout believers in 
their voodous. The leading colored paper in this city, the 
New York Age, publishes two columns of advertisements 
every week of witch doctors. So we may believe that faith 
in that sort of clairvoyance and mischievous power is not 
confined to the Southern Negroes. 


..--Oliver Wendell Holmes is not usually regarded as 
much of a fanatic. Itisas a physician that he expresses 
his judgment on the use of tobacco. A young man had 
asked him four questions, and he answered them as fol- 
lows: 

“1, A young man of good taste and good principle may safely 
go to see a good actor in a good play. 

“2, The best three books? The Bible, Shakespeare’s plays and 
a good dictionary, say Worcester or Webster. 

“3. To obtain ‘ real success’? Real work; concentration on 
some useful calling adapted to his abilities. 

“4, Shall hesmoke? Certainly not. It is liable to injure the 
sight, to render the nerves unsteady, to enfeeble the will, and en- 
slave the nature to an imperious habit likely to stand in the 
way of duty to be performed. Yours very truly.” 


...-During the present administration of Mr. Gladstone, 
whether it be to his credit or to that of Lord Rosebery, the 
Conservatives have had no occasion to complain of a lack 
of vigor in foreign affairs. Everything has been carried on 
with conspicuous wisdom and with due regard to British 
interests. The last occasion to notice this fact is found in 
the feeble attempt of the Khédive and one of his advisers 
to weaken British power in Egypt by throwing contempt 
upon the British officers and soldiers who occupy the 
country. The Khédive has been required to make a suit- 
able apology and to transfer the Minister implicated to 
another post. It is evident that Lord Cromer holds a firm 
hand in England and Lord Rosebery in Downing Street. 


.... The Pope having made Cardinal Vannutelli Prefect of 
the Congregation of the Index in place of Cardinal Maz- 
ella, we trust there will not be so many blunders com- 
mitted as there were under that Jesuit Hammer of Heretics 
and of believers as well. For it will not be forgotten that 
Rosmini and Professor Mivart are among those whose 
books, written with the most loyal intent, have been pro- 
hibited. Cardinal Mazella was also horrified at the asser- 
tion of Professor Bouquillon, says a Catholic contem- 
porary, that the Church has no mission to teach natural 
sciences. By the way, Professor Bouquillon’s pamphlet 
seems to have been suppressed in the Catholic bookstores 
in this city. 


....[¢ is the quiet winter season in our colleges when 
athletics have retired to the gymnasiums and when college 
presidents can properly consult as to what may be done to 
reduce the evils of rampant intercollegiate rivalries. It is 
so patently suggested that they should consult together to 
see what can be done to limit the excess of athletic con- 
tests, which is liable during a third of the year to break up 
the course of study, and make that professional which 
should be a kindly trial of skill between young men, that 
we can hardly suppose the officers of these institutions 
have not the matter in thought and consultation. We 
trust something may be settled upon before the next ath- 
letic season opens. 


....If we may judge from the papers the most interesting 
event of the past week has been a prize fight in Florida. 
We believe that one of the pugilists whipped the other; 
but our readers are not particularly interested in knowing 
which, altho there may be a regret on the part of some that 
either of them escaped alive. What we chiefly regret is 
that the Governor seems to have been completely knocked 
out, and to have failed in what appeared to be a genuine 
attempt to enforce the law against prize fighting which 
stands upon the statute book of the State. The Governor 
began well, but seems to have been powerless when a 
stupid or vicious judge issued his injunction. 


....-Among the few religious papers which have been in- 
clined to take the side of President Cleveland in the 
Hawaiian matters, or at least to put the responsibility of 
the revolution upon Minister Stevens and the United 
States soldiers, The Evangelist has been conspicuous ; but 
in this last week’s issue it finds that it can no longer en- 
dure the sanguinary ex-Queen, and it completely gives her 
up and declares the policy of our Government in this mat- 
ter to have been a blunder anda crime. And it finishes 
its full and hearty statement with a reference to the 
“crusty” way in whicheven The ELvening Post ‘throws 
up the sponge.”’ 


....We have long failed to understand why it is that a 
man who goes about the country lecturing against Cathol- 
icism should be in danger of being mobbed, while Colonel 
Ingersoll can go about the country lecturing against Chris- 
tianity of all sorts and be treated with indifference, We 
wish to tell our Catholic fellow-citizens that they can in no 
other way more injure their cause and seem to put them- 
selves on record as the enemies of free speech, than by hoot- 
ing and mobbing these lecturers, no matter whether what 
they say. be wise or foolish. 


..-.-President Cleveland has done a service to the cause 
of education and honor to his Administration 0» resolving 
to retain Dr. W. T. Harris as Commissioner oi Zducation. 
Dr. Harris was originally appointed by President Harri- 
son; but the reasons for keeping him are many and strong, 
and those for replacing him are unworthy consideration. 


-...It is, of course, a Catholic paper which speaks of the 
“decline of Protestantism, both in numerical strength 
and as a positive force and power in controlling public 
opinion.”” We can only wonder that The Catholic Stana- 
ard should suppose that it serves its readers by such abso- 
lute indifference to facts and statistics. 
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THE CATHOLIC LETTERS ON THE SCHOOL 
QUESTION. 


COMMENTS OF THE CATHOLIC PRESS. 


Last week we gave the'opinions of the Protestant press 
on the remarkable series of letters from Catholic Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, published in our issue of January 
1lth. This week we give extracts from editorials in the 
Catholic press : 


VIEW OF A NEW ENGLAND CATHOLIC JOURNAL. 


These [the archbishops and bishops] represent numerically a 
little more than one-third of the episcopate of the United 
States, but territorially almost every one of the fifteen provinces. 
Our Protestant friends are therefore justified in attaching great 
importance to the testimony. : 

The bishops are almost unanimous in their discountenancing 
of any Catholic movement toward a division of the public school” 
fund. Where such has been started, it has not had episcopal 
co-operation, and is condemned notably by bishops exceedingly 
active in founding parochial schools, like Bishop McQuaid, of 
Rochester, N. Y., as unwise and inopportune. 

The bishops are, of course,of one mind on the necessity of 
religion in education; and many of them, with Archbishop 
Elder, speak for the denominational system as the best method 
for securing this result. 

But as the majority sentiment in America—influenced doubt- 
less by the absurd notion that the Catholic Church is scheming 
to get control of our civil institutions—is at present against the 
denominational system, the bishops maintain that the proper 
course for Catholics is to go on quietly building and patronizing 
their own schools, maintaining them at the highest point of ex- 
cellence, and bearing the burden of double taxation for con- 
science’ sake, till the national sentiment in the United States is 
educated up to justice. 

THE INDEPENDENT deserves credit for its enterprise and cour- 
age in procuring and presenting this weighty expression of Cath- 
olic conviction. 

Those Catholics who, where good Catholic schools are acces- 
sible, risk their children’s faith in purely secular schools, are 
never governed by any but the most worldly motives; and 
their action cannot be cited as that of representative Catholics. 

We believe that sincere and thoughtful American Protestants 
realize to-day that defections from the Catholic Church do not 
mean accessions to Protestantism; that there is a foe which 
threatens the youth of all religious bodies alike, and the best in- 
terests of our common country. ‘The adherents of all the Chris- 
tian bodies in the United States are far outnumbered by those 
who profess no religion. 

Are Protestants willing to pay tribute of their youth to the mon- 
ster of infidelity, simply for the sake of handicapping, as far as 
possible, the Catholic Church in her unremitting contest with 
this common enemy?—The Pilot, Boston. 


THE CATHOLIC LAITY PRACTICALLY UNANIMOUS FOR THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


. This whole matter is a question of taxation, not a question of 
morals. The Catholic laity, therefore, will use their best judg- 
ment in settling their position on it. We must think of it both 
as citizens and aschurchmen. Ifa vote were taken to-morrow 
by the American Catholic millions, we surmise that the public 
school system would be upheld by a practically unanimous bal- 
lot, and that any proposition to agitate the denominational plan 
would be overwhelmingly rejected. 

Even upon its merits, after a full discussion, we imagine that 
the denominational plan will never receive the support of Amer- 
ican Catholics in any considerable number. This, too, no matter 
under what form—pro-rata division of the school fund or Fari- 
bault plan.—Catholic Citizen, Milwaukee. 


The Catholic Citizen, which speaks Archbishop Katzer’s 
sentiments, as we suppose, has the following in the same 
issue as the above: 


In Wisconsin there are 176 district schools whose average at- 
tendance last year was not more than five, 834 not above ten, 
2,451 not exceeding twenty. In other words, about three-fifths 
of the country districts have an average attendance not exceed- 
ing twenty, and about two-fifths above that average, with the 
great majority near the lower margin. 

The State School Superintendent of Maine says : 


“There are probably between 1,000 and 1,200 existing schools in 
the State whose enrollment is twelve or less.” 


We presume that the same general facts are true for the whole 
country. The American district school, which is the type of the 
public school system—“ the little red schoolhouse on the hill °"— 
is an institution of twenty-five or fifty pupils in a district three 
miles by four miles or niore. 

Is it possible to divide such districts into two schools, one a 
Catholic and one a Protestant school? At present the direction 
of educational thought is in favor of combining these numerous 
small schools, wherever it is feasible putting two or three of 
them together so as to make a graded school. Superintendent 
Wells, of Wisconsin, favors this change. It is dictated by a de- 
sire to improve the system. Division of the present small school 
districts would certainly impair the general efficiency of the 
schools. 

NOT AGAINST THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

The charge has been made over and over again that the Catho- 
lic Church is trying to destroy the public schools in this country. 
It is not true; but it has been reiterated so often and so boldly 
that some persons believe it to be a fact. To disabuse them 
seemsimpossible. Yet the proof is abundant that the Catholic 
Church is making no effort to destroy the common schools. 
They [the bishops] all have the right to speak for the Church. 
They know its" policy” and its wishes ; and they declare frank- 
ly, publicly and explicitly that the Catholic Church is not 
against public schools, that it is not seeking to prevent those 
parents who like the present secular public school system from 
having it for their own children, and that it believes, as the 
Right Rev. Bishop of Pittsburg says, that ‘* whatever concession 
we may at any time obtain must come from the consent of our 
fellow-citizens, and by convincing them of the justice of what 
we may ask.” There can be no wrong in that.—Catholic Telegraph, 
Cincinnati. 


FRIENDLY FEELING FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Most of the prelates replied to this note with a frankness of ex- 
pression that leaves no room for cavil as to where they stand. 
Their letters are printed in fullin Tae INDEPENDENT of the 11th 
inst., and the views therein contained treated with the utmost 
respect and fairness by the editor of that journal. A careful 
perusal of those replies will show how utterly false is the charge 
that the Catholic Church is hostile to the public educational sys- 
tem of the country, and how calumnious the statement that she 
is plotting to divert the public school funds of the State to the 
support of her own parochial schools. : 

Catholics have indeed felt it a great grievance to be burdened 
by a double tax for school purposes, and they have not hesitated 
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to seek redress betimes from what they regard asan unjust bur- 
den. And they indulged the hope that an arrangement would 
some day be made whereby—as in Canada, for instance—they 
could apply to the education of their children in schools of their 
own faith what they contributed to the general school funds. 
But they have never cherished other than friendliest feeling to 
the public schools, and they have heartily recognized the general 
intelligence they impart. Yea, more, rather than incur the 
seeming odium of a charge so false they prefer to continue as 
heretofore to suffer patiently the double burden.—Catholic Union 
and Times, Buffalo. 


A JUST CLAIM. 


We will not add one word to the opinions of the hierarchy 
above quoted, but commend them to the attention of our read - 
ers. There cannot be any question as to the justice of the Cath- 
olic claim; and the wisdom of pressing it remains a question 
which depends, as the rector of the Catholic University remarks, 
on “ local circumstances.” —Catholic Herald, New York. 


THE STATE SHOULD ENCOURAGE RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 


Our esteemed contemporary, THE INDEPENDENT, of the lth 
inst., has done the Church good service by publishing a 
symposium of opinions of no less than thirty of our leading arch- 
bishops and bishops on the school question; and we do not hesi- 
tate to say that for this service it deserves the thanks of Catho- 
lics throughout the country. The responses to the two leading 
questions propounded by THE INDEPENDENT were of varied 
length and interest, some contenting themselves with a simple, 
categorical answer, while others took occasion to express their 
opinions on the subject at considerable length. But while there 
is variety in the mode of expression there is entire unanimity in 
declaring, 1, that there is no concerted movement in the Catholic 
Church in favor of a division of the school fund; and, 2, that 
while each bishop insisted on the right of Catholics to discuss 
the subject, and the injustice of taxing us for the support of 
schools which we cannot conscientiously use, yet from motives 
of prudence they think it unwise at the present time to agitate 
the subject. Take them altogether, the case is admirably pre- 
sented, and the presentation must exert a powerful influence on 
the candid readers of this important and widely circulated jour- 
nal. 

We do not ask the State to give religious instruction ; the sev- 
eral denominations who choose to have religious instruction in 
their schools will provide for that. Wedo céntend, indeed, and 
earnestly insist that it is for the interest of the State to encourage 
religious training as a foundation for morality and good citizen- 
ship. The tendency of a purely secular system of education is to 
train up a generation of enlightened pagans. 

It is nothing but religions prejudice and bigotry that stands in 
the way of the triumph of justice. Our Protestant friends know 
it as wellas wedo. To say that they will never yield is simply 
to say that religious prejudice and bigotry shall continue to tri- 
umph over justice and right, and that the opinions and conscien- 
tious convictions of ten millions of citizens who are not one whit 
behind their fellows in intelligence and moral worth are not 
worthy of consideration.—Catholic Review, New York. 


WHAT THE LETTERS INDICATE. 


The expressions of opinion which the New York INDEPEND- 
ENT’S recent inquiries elicited from a large number of the Amer- 
ican hierarchy prove that the majority of our prelates are op- 
posed at the present time to any movement looking to a division 
of the school funds. The fact that a few of the bishops declare 
themselves in favor of such a movement is doubtless due to their 
recognition of the injustice of the double educational tax to 
which their flocks are subjected.—Catholic Columbian, Colum- 
bus, O. 

AGITATION UNWISE. 

Tue INDEPENDENT, seeking to get at the facts of the case, 
wrote to the archbishops and bishops of the United States ask- 
ing whether there is a movement onthe part of the Catholic 
Church to secure, if possible, a division of the school fund. In 
last week’s issue, the replies of thirty archbishops and bishops 
were published. They all agree in declaring that there is no 
such agitation, and all, or nearly all, in condemning such a proj- 
ect as un wise.— Northwestern Chronicle, St. Paul, Minn. 


ARCHBISHOP KATZER’S SENSIBLE LETTER. 


THE INDEPENDENT some time ago addressed a letter to all the 
bisbops in the United States asking their opinion on the question 
of denominational schools. It prints this week replies from a 
score or more. The most sensible answer returned was by"Arch- 
bishop Katzer. He says: 

As to your first question, I beg to state that I have no author- 
ity to speak on this question in the name of the Church. I can, 
however, say that I know of no policy of the Church as such 
either in one direction or the other ; whatsoever ideas may have 
been advanced by individuals must stand as their private views. 
For reasons known to myself I have always been and still am 
opposed to the plan. The clipping I insert well presents the 
opinion of the laity in this State: 

“ , sity of compulsory school laws, the 
asmna el cua fo ee ig A the right of. taxation for such 
Pir We hereby declare that we make no claim upon public funds 
for the maintenance of parochial and private schools; as citi- 
zens and taxpayers we insist upon the right—even upon the risk 
of being denounced as enemies of the public schools—to protest 
against any misuse or waste of such funds.”—Western Watch- 
man. 

OUR ‘‘ AMIABLE DELUSION.” 

THE INDEPENDENT appears to entertain the amiable delusion 
that as an organ of non-Catholic opinion it is better qualified 
than the American Bishops of the Catholic Church to distinguish 
and define the requirements and limitations of a practicable 
scheme of education under State auspices. It clings to the sin- 
gular hallucination that non-Catholic judgment on this point is 
paramount to every other consideration. The preponderance of 
adverse sentiment in connection with the subject of dividing the 
fund is complacently accepted by THE INDEPENDENT as a ver- 
dict against what it has been pleased to consider the Catholic 
position on the public schools.—Catholic Universe, Cleveland. 


OTHER COMMENTS. 


NO SECTARIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


In response to a request from THE INDEPENDENT thirty-one 
bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in this country have 
stated, with fnore or less clearness, their attitude toward our 
public school system. The Romish hierarchy know very well 
what the policy of their Church is respecting this subject, and 
they also know how to illustrate and defend that policy. The 
question which was addressed to them is plain and direct ; their 
answersare, for the most part, involved and evasive. Every in- 
telligent American knows that the Romish hierarchy in this 
country would be glad to secure “a divisiou of the public school 
fund” for their own sectarian uses. They have heard recently 
from the American people, however, and they are wise enough 
to see that it would be bad * policy ” to agitate this question “* for 
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he present.” But there is.no danger, provided Protestants do 
not lapse into indifference. Priests and prelates and cardinals 
may continue to call our schools “ godless,” and our system of 
education “ un-Christian.” They will try again and again to get 
their hands into the public treasury in order to use it for their 
own sectarian purposes; but their efforts must be in vain. This 
nation can never allow its public schools to fall into sectarian 
hands. We will keep our public schools, as they now are, free to 
all classes, and where all stand on an equal footing before the 
law.—The Observer, New York. 


A REMEDY SUGGESTED. 

They think, asa matter of equity, something should be con- 
ceded ; but they have concluded that in the present temper of 
public opinion on the subject Catholics should not ask anything, 
and they do not. They confine their protest against the inequity 
of taxing them for the public school to maintaining parochial 
schools. But not all of them are united in this policy, as is 
shown by the fact that three-fourths of the Catholic children of 
the country are sent to the pubiic schools. When the other 
fourth is sent there the “inequity” will disappear.—Christian 
Leader, Boston. 


HAVE CATHOLIC PARENTS SCRUPLES ? 


THE INDEPENDENT has rendered good service to the country by 
its symposium on the Catholics and the public school question. 
. . . We wonder how many American Catholic parents there are 
who would have any conscientious scruples about sending their 
children to the public schools, were it not for the sectarian in- 
structions they have received from priests, most of whom have 
been born and educated in foreign countries. Then, too, if it is 
unjust to tax Catholics for the public schools when the public 
good demands that these schools be maintained, how much more 
unjust is it to tax Protestants for the support of Catholic orphan 
asylums, as is done quite generally! Even if Catholics cannot 
conscientiously send their children to the public schools, the 
good they derive indirectly as citizens of the country from the 
general intelligence resulting from the public schools serves 
very largely as an equivalent for the tax they pay.— Religious 
Telescope, Dayton, O. 


THE UNITY OF THE STATE REQUIRES UNITY OF EDUCATION. 

To ascertain the popular current of sentiment, Tne INDE- 
PENDENT recently addressed a circular letter to a large number 
of leading members of the hierarchy, and publishes replies from 
about thirty archbishops and bishops. The symposium is a very 
valuable one as showing the present sentimeat on the question, 
and the probability of an organized movement to modify or break 
down the system of education by State authority. 

It is evident that some are more or less imbued with the Amer- 
ican idea, and that all feel the force of the popular sentiment. 
Cardinal Gibbons denies that he gave his sanction to the circu- 
lar on the school question, to which we recently referred ; but it 
remains true that there is amovement in some form for a modi- 
fication of the present system, so as to give Roman Catholics the 
benefit of separate schools. 

We are free to say that in many of our schools more attention 
should be given tothe moral training of the pupils, in order to 
develop strength of character ; but it must be remembered that 
when Catholics speak of religious training they exclude the idea 
of all religious teaching except their own. It is impossible to 
draw the lines and give aid to parochial schools or private 
schools without a wrong tothe whole community. ‘The unity of 
the State requires unity in the education of its citizens. The 
presence of any symbol or badge of a Church is itself an educa- 
tion, and should not b2 tolerated in that which is common to all. 
—United Presbyterian, Pittsburg. 

EVIDENCES OF CHANGE IN CATHOLIC OPINION. 

It is evident from these letters that the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy are in no cheery mood over the solution of the problem, 
and they have not much cause to be. The appeal is made to pa- 
tient discussion and a better intelligence ; but precisely these are 
undermining the position of the Roman Catholic Church; for its 
hierarchy haven't the sentiment within or without their Church 
to sustain them in their parochial school policy that they had 
when Governor Seward advocated “the establishment of schools 
in which children may be instructed by teachers speaking the 
same language with themselves and professing the same faith.” 
The parochial school policy has not the basis or backboné, even 
within the Catholic Church, that it had when fulminations from 
prelates of that Church were frequent and vehement against the 
public schools. Gradually a change hascomeabout. Onceit was 
asin for Catholic children to attend public schools. More re- 
cently councils enacted decrees laying down the conditions under 
which it was permissible for them to attend. But the manifest 
drift in the Catholic Church to-day is toward the removal of all 
such restrictions ; toward a more friendly feeling for our public 
schools, evidently founded upon a growing conviction that they 
are an inseparable part of our democratic institutions.—R. H. 
Youna, in Free Baptist. 

i 

AMONG the various missionary societies in Europe 
the St. Chrischona Mission, of Basle, is one of the most 
interesting, not so much for the work carried on under 
its auspices as for its training institute from which young 
men are sent out as evangelists to all parts of the world. 
During the past year seventy-five have been connected with 
it, sixty-four of them regular students, and fifteen have 
been seit out. Two of the number have gone to West 
Africa under the direction of the North German Mission, 
one being an Englishman ; two have come to the United 
States as pastors for German settlements and are working 
in Texas; five are at work in Germany. Almost the entire 
number of the graduates, numbering 500, are at work now 
with differewt missionary societies in Europe and foreign 
lands, and also in’this country. The mission itself sup- 
ports thirty-five laboring in Switzerland, Germany and 
Slavonia. 

....Cardinal Gibbons is reported by a London paper as 
saying in an interview that the Catholic Church in the 
United States is mainly composed of wage-earners. Their 
richest men are in New York and Baltimore. He claims 
for Maryland and the District of Columbia from 30,000 to 
40,000 Negro Catholics, and says that in some of the Cath- 
olic churches white and black meet together, but “‘ gener- 
ally the prejudices are against it.”” He adds: “I regret 
those prejudices exceedingly ; but we cannot ignore this 
fundamental social fact in the South.” The Church is not 
in favor of prohibitory legislation against the drink traf- 
fic. While there are some enthusiastic total abstinence 


bisbops, the Church believes in moral suasion and in mod- 
erate legislation of a restrictive character stopping short 
of prohibition. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Religions Intelligence. 


THE BOY’S BRIGADE IN AMERICA. 


BY W. S. HARWOOD. 





THE fact that this is eminently an age of religious enter- 
prise and progress has not more powerfully been demon- 
strated than by the great growth and commanding influ- 
ance of the Christian Endeavor movement. It appears now 
that anew this progress is to be attested by the movement 
which is rapidly taking shape among the boys of the 
churches of America. 

It' would be a more correct way of putting it to say that 
the new movement is finding its field among the boys out 
of the Church rather than in it ; for it promises to become 
the most powerful Christianizing factor among the youth 
of the land which has ever yet been put in action outside 
of the Sunday-school and the Church of God. 

The pilgrimages of the Christian Endeavor hosts, now to 
this Mecca, now td that, have become something more 
than gatherings for the cultivation of a pleasurable reli- 
gious excitement ; they have become rallying places for the 
completer work of the organization, and mapping-out 
places for the splendid campaigns of the Cross. It will 
not be long, from the present indications, before the young 
boys and youth of the country will be meeting in great 
national gatherings under the strictest military disci- 
pline, and surrounded by all the influences of the camp 
which make for the uplift of the soldiery, with none of the 
debasement of war, and none of the incitements to scenes 
of blood and carnage which so easily are promoted when 
young men are practicing for the deeds of militarism. 

When Prof. Henry Drummond was in this country, a year 
or so ago, he took opportunity to show to many of the 
churches what was included in the work of the boy’s bri- 
gades of Scotland, and held out to America the suggestion of 
her duty and her opportunities in the same line. His words 
have been fruitful in more than one city, while in others 
the movement has been taken up from the reports which 
have come from abroad as to the success of the new work 
in the United Kingdom. With remarkable rapidity has 
the organization of boy’s brigades been going on in the 
past summer and autumn in the central and further West. 
The boy’s brigades have a history only ten years long, for 
they were instituted in Scotland in the year 1883; but in 
these ten years they have been increasing in interesting 
ratio, and we may expect from the outlook that the growth 
in America is to be phenomenal. 

There are some of these brigades organized under the 
auspices and kept under the auspices of some individual 
‘denomination; this is a matter of choice, but it would 
seem that affiliation with the national association would 
produce better results. However, we may leave that to 
the parties interested ; the point to be made in this article 
is to show the importance of these brigades and what they 
mean to the Church rather than to discuss methods. 

The boy’s brigade may be organized in any church of any 
denomination. It iscomposed of boys between the ages of 
ten and twenty, sometimes between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen, as the individual brigade may determine. The 
brigade may have some name for its organization, as cadets 
or guards or the like ; but in the national organization it is 
known as acompany, and, so far as is consistent, army 
nomenclature is preserved. There isno body larger than 


: the battalion, as there are no commissioned officers higher 


than captain. A battalion may be formed when there are 
three companies in a given locality; this is the natural 
order of things in most cities and towns where the brigade 
idea has taken root. The captains, all the commissioned 
officers ofthe companies, in fact, must be members of the 
church in which the company is located. The non-com- 
missionued officers may be members or not, as the case may 
be ; they are chosen from the ranks. 

There is complete equipment in the way of caps, belts, 
coats—a full uniform of a neat and serviceable style; a gun 
—a gun which will shoot, too—and‘all the accessories of 
your regular army soldier in the way of personal equip- 
ment. There are regular drill nights, when the members 
meet to drill and to engage in the regular work of the com- 
pany. At these drills there is the most complete and rigid 
military discipline. The tactics of the Infantry of the 
United States Army is used, and all the proceedings are 
conducted in the atmosphere of theregulararmy. Ifa boy 
is absent from drill for two consecutive meetings without 
satisfactory excuse, he is discharged from the company. 
If he is insubordinate and will not obey orders, or if ke dis- 
regards his pledge, which he took when he joined the bri- 
gade, he is brought up for trial before a court martial 
formed from the members of hisowncompany. This court 
martial is conducted with all the vigor and the rigor of a 
court martial of the regular army, save, of course, as to 
the penalties. In case the accused is found guilty, he is 
dishonorably discharged from the company, and he cannot 
be reinstated again. In a word, the boys are taught what 
it is to be soldiers, both as to the absolute necessity for 
obedience and as to the importance of a soldier's bearing 
and a soldier’s strength. 

But, does some one ask, some one who has not yet learned 
what the boy’s brigade stands for, is this all they do’ Is 
there nothing in this new movement but the spirit of war ? 
By no manner of means ; the spirit of war is not in the bri- 
gade at all; and the military part, however important it is 
and however prominent it is, as the above would indicate, 
is but a feature of the movement. The main object of the 
boy’s brigade, the paramount object, is to win the boys to 
Christ. The methods adopted are military, and strictly 
so; but the ends to be reached are in the sweet fields of 
the peace of Christ. 

From the moment the boy enters the brigade the most 
helpful and-hopeful influences are thrown around him. 
He is taught self-respect; he is strengthened in manli- 
ness ; he is bettered in body; he is made to feel, if he does 
not already, the splendid thrill of patriotism. He may 
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never pass an American flag without giving it the salute 
military. He must not enter his drill hall, where the Stars 
and Stripes are ever unfurled,without bringing his hand to 
his cap in loyal salute. 

When he joins the brigade he pledges himself that he 
will not use profane or indecent language, that he will 
faithfully comply with all the laws of the order, that he 
will take to his lips no intoxicating liquors, that he will 
be loyal to his country and his flag. He is, in some cases, 
required to attend some Sunday-school every Sabbath ; 
but in all the initial preparation for the work of the bri- 
gade, he is not harassed with preachy sentiments, not wor- 
ried and harried by obnoxious efforts to convert him. Do 
not think by this that he is not cared for Christianly ; the 
very opposite isthecase. It is, as has been indicated, the 
prime object of the brigade to win him; but the promoters 
of the brigade movement have found that success comes 
in many different lines, and that it is necessary, some- 
times, to use perfectly legitimate attractions to gain an 
entrance to the hearts that know not the great Captain of 
the hosts. 

When it comes to entering the drill hall at night the boy, 
no matter what his faith, or whether he has any faith, 
must give the secret countersign, which he carries in his 
heart all the week. There is a subtle attraction in the fact 
that he carries with him wherever he goes during the week 
a secret which none but his comrades and his superior 
officers know. He must commit this password to memory, 
What is it ? 

A verse from the Bible. 

When the exercises of the drill hall are to begin, the first 
thing is prayer ; not a long, sanctimonious prayer, but an 
earnest, vigorous, helpful prayer, which turns the young 
minds and hearts in the right direction. Oncea week, or 
in somé cases once a month, the boy must attend a Bible- 
class; this and the regulation as to Sunday-school are 
somewhat flexible, as the case may demand. 

In every act of the superior officers there is nothing 
which shall in any way tend to looseness or laxity in 
religious matters. The influence of the superior officers is 
to turn every boy in the company into the ranks of the 
Church. The results which are being attained in this direc- 
tion all over the West are said to be remarkably hopeful 
and promising. Very largely is this work being taken up 
in the missions of the Western churches in the large cities. 
In some instances there are from six to eight companies in 
a single church and its missions. Theclass of boys in many 
of these missions is of the very lowest stratum. The 
restraining influences of the company requirements are 
said to work marvelous changes in the every-day life of the 
boys whose homes are in the slums. A class of boys is 
reached through the fascinations of the military features 
of the company which could in perhaps no other way be 
brought into touch with religious influences. 

The national organization is divided into three depart- 
ments, the eastern, with headquarters in Boston; the 
western, or rather the central, with headquarters in Cin- 
cinnati; and the western proper, the headquarters proper, 
too, in San Francisco. This factof havinga national or- 
ganization gives added interest to the movement in the 
eyes of the boys. And it helps to strengthen the organiza- 
tion, too; fer under the banner of the brigade in 
the national organization any denomination may be en- 
rolled, and in this interdenominational feature is found the 
strength of unity. ’ 

To some who have been interesting themselves in the 
movement, especially in the last five months, this review of 
this remarkable religious enterprise may be carrying coals 
to Newcastle ; but thereisa vast field as yet unoccupied, and 
Iam convinced that a very large number of people who 
ought to know about the movement do not know of it; 
to those I sincerely hope this may be aidful. There is every 
indication that the boys’ brigades of America are to march 
on toa magnificent victory, and that the enthusiasm of 
such menas Professor Drummond, is warranted by the 
wonderful possibilities of the movement. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


WITH regard to the troubles of the Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle, the latest reports indicate that there may be some 
way secured by which the debt shall be arranged for and 
Dr. Talmage retained in connection with the church. 








...-There are eight Lutheran churches among the col- 
ored people of this country, with 437 communicant mem- 
bers, and 13 Sunday-schools with 935 scholars. These are 
cared for by 3 colored and 6 white pastors and evangelists. 


....The new Church Missions House of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church at Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second 
Street was formally dedicated last week, with a com- 
munion service in the chapel in the morning, followed by 
the regular dedicatory services conducted by Bishop 
Doane. 


....A true friend of the poor in this city has, since last 
November, given over 1,100 Bibles and Testaments to the 
inmates of the various institutions on Blackwell’s Island. 
These have almost invariably been received with the ut- 
most gratitude, and no little good must have resulted 
from the gift. 


....The retirement of Dr. D. W. Poor from the Board of 
Education of the Presbyterian Church has called for a 
very appreciative minute by the Board, reciting his many 
years of service in pastorates in New Jersey and Califor- 
nia, and his interest in the German churches as well as his 
work in connection with the Board. 


....The venerable Dr. Thomas Armitage, formerly pas- 
tor of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church in this city, but 
for the last six years a resident of Yonkers, has accepted a 
call to the First Baptist Church in Boston. The call is 
only for a limited time, as Dr. Armitage is over seventy 
years old and unable to take a permanent pastorate. 
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...-Political necessities sometimes help on Christian 
courtesy. For many years it has been the custom in the 
churches of Russia at the high mass on Christmas Day to 
include.an anathema upon the French for the invasion of 
1812. This was omitted last Christmas Day, by special 
order of the Metropolitan, of St. Petersburg as a mark of 
appreciation of the courtesies lately shown by the French 
to Russian officers. 


.In view of the statement that the Committee on 
Ways and Means was in session on Sunday, January 14th, 
a resolution was presented at Joseph Cook's lecture in 
Boston, on the 22d, making a respectful but earnest pro- 
test against such action, especially at this time of financial 
distress, and when throughout the country there is such 
a realization of the necessity of divine wisdom to guide 
the counselors and lawmakers of the nation. 


.. Union Theological Seminary is to receive the valua- 
ble library of printed books of the late Dr. Schaff, with 
the exception of such as his family may wish to keep. The 
manuscripts and papers are to go to his son, the Rev. D. 
Schley Schaff, who is to be his literary executor. The 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia is given. jointly to this son 
and Samuel Macauley Jackson, D.D., with the under- 
standing that they are to keep it abreast of the times with 
new editions. 


.-The revival services recently conducted in Prince- 
ton, N. J., by the Rev. B. Fay Mills, were very effective, 
both in the college andin the town. The meetings com- 
menced on January 9th and continued until January 18th, 
and were held chiefly in the Second Presbyterian Church, 
the College chapel and Murray Hall. The students at- 
tended very generally, and on one day special services were 
held for both the College and Theological Seminary, with 
the result that a large number of professing Christians 
were stirred to reconsecration of themselves, and there 
were many conversions. 


.-The Pennsylvania Railroad Branch of the Y. M. C. 
A. bas recently dedicated and ovcupied a magnificent 
building in Pailadelphia. It is said to be one of the most 
thoroughly equipped buildings of the kind in the world. 
It contains fifty-four rooms, including reading rooms, a 
library, parlor, smoking room, a lecture room, an audito- 
rium, class rooms, bath rooms, a gymnasium, a bowling 
alley, a barber shop, a restaurant avd a number of bed- 
rooms. ‘The lecture room is large and well lighted, with a 
seating capacity of 200. The gymnasium is 44 by 45 feet, 
and is to be equipped in the completest way. 


..The Day of Prayer for Co..eges was observed widely 
throughout the country with interesting services. At 
Amherst Dr. McKenzie, of Cambridge, preached an effect- 
ive sermon on “ Blessed are they that have not seen and 
yet have believed.’”’ The regular class prayer-meetings 
were held and the usual alumni prayer-meeting. All the 
services were marked by a high degree of interest and feel- 
ing. Of the 410 men in the college 285 are professing Chris- 
tiaus, while 124 have not yet publicly accepted Christ. 
Bible study is thoroughly organized, with 200 students in 
various classes, and in general the Christian life at the 
college is increasingly earnest. 


..The American Church at Berlin has suffered a loss in 
the resignation of Dr. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, who has been 
pastor since the first organization of the church, in 1887. 
Dr. Stuckenberg went abroad thirteen years ago, expect- 
ing to remain but two years; but soon after his arrival he 
was made chairman of the executive committee of the 
American Chapel. The growth of the work was so great 
that a regular organization as a church was demanded, 
which was effected in the summer of 1887. The occasion 
for his resignation at present is that circumstances seem 
to imperatively urge his return to this country, and the 
condition of the Church is such that he feels that it is on 
a substantial footing, and will continue to grow in influ- 
ence and strength. The resolutions adopted by the church 
express their gratitude for Dr. Stuckenberg’s faithful 
labors, and their deep regret that other duties compel him 
to leave them. 


..Dr. David Gregg, of the Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in Brooklyn, set a good example to pastors 
in a missionary sermon last Sunday. After calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the command of Christ was the sum- 
ming up of his whole life after the Resurrection as well as 
before, and thus had to do with his whole Church, not be- 
ing confined to the individuals who themselves might be 
able to enter upon distinctive missionary work, he im- 
pressed very strongly the duty of immediate action and 
the cordial support by those at home of those abroad. The 
opportunity, he said, is now and here and must be im- 
proved. If each person would give according to ability 
the world would be Christianized in less than a score of 
years. Just before the collection he said that he would 
not ask for a large sum, but he wanted his church mem- 
bers to give ten dollars each for the cause. On one oc- 
casion in his Boston pastorate he had said the same thing, 
the result of which was a $10,000 collection, one of the larg- 
est ever taken. 


...- The Cumberland Presbyterian has been looking into 
the status of the two questions before the presbyteries of 
that Church. The first question is as t» electing women 
to the offices of ruling elder and deacon. The other con- 
cerns the change of the name of the denomination... Of the 
124 presbytevies, 14 have voted in favor of the amendment, 
making women eligible as elders and deacons, 14 in favor of 
an amendment definitely confining the offices in question to 
men, 11 in favor of retaining the constitution in its 
present somewhat ambiguous form, i0 have postponed 
action, 18 make no mention and thus have prob- 
ably. deferred action, and 1 has refused to vote be- 
cause the question has not been constitutionally sub- 
mitted. It will thus be seen that only one-third of the 
presbyteries have taken any action, and of these a major- 
ity are practically in favor of the admission of women to 
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office-bearing in the Church. Still less interest seems to 
have been manifested in the question ofa changeof name. 
Twelve presbyteries and three synods have taken action 
against it, and one synod, Pennsylvania, has approved a 
change but bya very narrow majority. 


-..-The revival services in Brooklyn have continued 
throughout the week with even increasing interest and 
power. Old Brooklyn residents declare that the city has 
not been so stirred in thirty years. All classes are being 
reached. One meeting was given to intemperate persons 
which was addressed by the Superintendent of the Mc- 
Auley Mission of New York. One noon meeting a week 
has been given to merchants and clerks, and the two hours 
have been so full that the time seemed too short. The in- 
terest has extended beyond Brooklyn itself and included 
East New York. Thechurches there joined in the work 
most earnestly. It was expected that Mr. Moody would be 
present, but he was unable to come during the past week, 
tho efforts are being made to secure his attendance during 
the present week. The pastors and others have felt that 
it was best to continue the work so long as the intense in- 
terest of the present time lasted. Among the most inter- 
esting meetings was a children’s meeting held in Associa- 
tion Hall on Saturday. The daily papers have given an 
unusual amount of space to the reports of the meetings, 
and on every hand there is a cordial expression of interest 
in the work. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 11TH. 

GOD’S COVENANT WITH ABRAM.—GEN., 17: 1-9. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—He believed in the Lord ; and he counted 
it to him for righteousness.—GEN. 15: 6. 

NoTeEs.—The story of our lesson occurs twenty-four 
years after Abram first came into Palestine, and thirteen 
years after the birth of Ishmael. We must thirk of the 
appearances of God to him as rare events in the life of 
Abram. ‘I am God Almighty.’’—The name El Shaddai is 
what is translated ‘‘God Almighty.” It isto be looked 
upon as a proper name, the God Shaddai, like the God Je- 
hovah. Here we are told that ‘‘ Jehovah” said: ‘‘I am El 
Shaddai.” So the one God had several different names. 
Compare what Jehovah says in Ex. 6: 3, where, also, Je- 
hovah identifies himself with El Shaddai. “* My cove- 
nant.”’,—A covenant properly includes two sides. Here 
Abram is to walk perfect before God, and God is to make 
him a multitude of nations. —‘* Abram fell on his face.” 
—The Oriental attitude of respect, in which the forehead 
actually touches the ground. “ The father of a multi- 
tude of nations.’”’—This prophecy was fulfilled not only in 
the descendants of Ishmael and Esau, but also in the tribes 
of Israel. All the Arabs now trace their descent from 
Abrabam, as well as do the Jews. “Thy name shall 
be called Abraham.’’—The name Abram would have been 
in the old Babylonian language Abu-ramu, meaning ‘“‘ Ex- 
alted Father.’”? The name Abraham is explained as mean- 
ing “‘ Father of a multitude.””’ Abraham would seem to be 
a lengthened form of Abram, in which the syllable ram 
has been lengthened to raham,so as to suggest hamon, 
meaning ‘multitudes.””——“ Nations,” “kings.”’ Inthe East 
no honor is considered greater than that of having a nu- 
merous posterity. “Canaan for an everlasting pos- 
session.’”’—Of course the promise is conditioned on Abra- 
ham and his descendants keeping their part of the cov- 
enaut. The Jews still regard Palestiné as their land, and 
they generally expect it will yet be restored to them. 

Instruction.—We are told that Enoch walked with God ; 
so here that Abram was to walk before God. Thereis a 
little difference between the two. One implies a fellow. 
ship with God, as if they were affectionate companions ; 
the other a constant recognition of God’s presence as that 
of a superior who is to be honored and obeyed. 

The best way for one to try to be perfect is to walk 
always before God, remembering his presence, fearing to 
sin against him, loving him as an honored father. Ac- 
cordingly,Christ says,‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in Heaven-is perfect.’’ Perfection on 
earth is accomplished, if at all, only by remembering the 
Father in Heaven. 

Here the name El Shaddai is given to God, and also a 
second name, Jehovah, with no thought that there is more 
than one God. We may sometimes judge the heathen too 
severely and suppose they are worshiping several gods 
when in fact they, ina blind way, worship one God under 
different names. So the sun has often been worshiped 
under different names, and in time these names do actual- 
ly come to represent different gods. It was aspecial divine 
guidance which, to so great an extent, kept the Jews from 
making several deities out of their one God. 

God’s covenant with Abraham was wonderfully kept. A 
multitude of nations and a multitude of kings have de- 
scended from him. 

But the chief seed of Abraham is his spiritual seed, such 
as Paul speaks of in Romans 4. They are the true seed 
who are the children of his faith; and how great is the 
multitude of such nations. Weare Abraham’s seed; we 
have a right to the promise, 

All God’s promises are conditional. There is not one 
that cannot be forfeited. After all these repeated promises 
comes the last verse in the lesson, which again reminds 
Abraham that he and his seed must keep God’s covenant 
through all their generations ; otherwise this promise will 
be lost. The Jews did forsake God and follow idols; and 
they lost their land. 

Where Abraham is here told to be “‘ perfect,” no impos- 
sible, and no impracticable or very difficult virtue was im- 
plied. It did not mean that any fault, even the smallest, 
would forfeit the blessing, but that he was to be a good 
man, to try to liveso as to please God, to walk before him ; 
imperfectly, of course, with human frailties, like all of us, 
but yet with a full, predominant purpose to serve God, and 
failing only as human weakness fails. If God were strict 
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to mark iniquities, who could stand? Every promise o 
his would be forfeited, and we would have no encourage- 
ment totry toserve him. Butheis long-sufferingand full 
of forgiveness. 

Abraham’s new name was a constant reminder to him 
of God’s. promise. Just so we have such reminders. Some- 
times one’s name may bea reminder. Thus John means 
The Lord is merciful; Hannah means Mercy; Mary re- 
minds us of the mother of our Lord. So the church, the 
family prayers, the Bible on the table, all remind us of 
God. Every pleasant gift we have, the sun and the rain, 
ought all to lead our thoughts to him. 

Our thought of God should always be one of reverence 
as well as love. Abram fell on his face before God. He is 
in the heavens and we onearth. He is great and we fee- 
ble. He is holy and we sinful. 

The covenant is for us, and we are parties to it. We can 
really bind God ; for we can keep the condition which will 
compel him, in his own truthfulness, to give us his bless- 
ing. Having made the promise to Abraham, God could 
not reverse it. So God is pledged to us, so long as we do 
not by our sins release him from his pledge. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BEEBE, F. M.; Memphis, callei to Genoa, N. Y. 


ae ~~~ Carey W., Boston, accepts call to Hudson, 
ass. 


CHRISTIAN, C. E., Wolcott, called to Perrysburg, N. Y. 
CRESSEY, E. K., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 


DAVIS. H. S., Granville, N. Y., accepts call to Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass. 


DOBWO )D, Wrt1Am T., Ballston, N. Y., resigns. 

DERR, E. T., Reynoldsville, O., resigns. 

ESTES, H. C., Leicester, Mass., resigns. 

a GeEorGE R., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
enn. 





called to Manayunk, 


MITCHELL, uw. A., Beatrice, Neb., called to Niagara Falls, N. 


NICHOLSON, GrorGe W., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., accepts Aa 
to Bridgeport, Conn. 


NOBBS, S. B., Salem, called to East Gloucester, Mass. 

REID, C. M., La Gunta, called to Longmont, Col. 

RUMSEY, Joan D., called to Faribault, Minn. 

SCHLIEMAN, J. G., Tecumseh, cailed to Sabetha, Kan. 
— Francis, Canton, Penn., accepts call to Pine City 


THOMAS, G. G., Carlisle, Ark., called to Roseland, La. 
VAN KIRK, R. W., Grand Rapids, called to Ypsilanti, Mich. 
WALKER, W. H., Kenka College, called to Penn Yan, N. Y. 
WARWICK, F. G., Plainfield, called to Matawan, N. J. 


CONGREWATIONAL. 
ANDREWS, David W.., Second ch., Terre Haute, Ind., resigns. 
CHITJIAN., Q. B., Armenian ch., Worcester, Mass., resigns. 


DETLING, WILLIAM C., Cleveland, O., accepts call to Shore- 
ham, Vt. 


EATON, SAMUEL, Great Falls, called to Hillsboro Center, N. H. 
FLINT, GeorGe H., Yale Sem., accepts call to be assist. yon ll 
‘Phillips ch., South Boston, Mass. 


FUNKHAUSER, Huaa C., Fort Howard, Wis, accepts call to 
Brightwood, Ind. 


GILT, Henry F., Hood River, called to Eugene, Ore. 


GOLDER, Artaur L., Canton Center, Conn., called to Gen- 
essee, Idaho. 


HOUSTON, WARREN W., Beresford and Pioneer, S. D., resigns. 
LESLIE, Wo. W., Aurora, accepts call to West Williamsfield, 0. 
LYONS, E. C., Waterville and Morristown, Minn., resigns. 
MARSH, GEorRGE H., Cumberland, Wis., resigns. 


McCLEMENTS, H. Joun, Harriette “and; Yuma, Mich., accepts 
call to Iron River, Wis. 

METCALF, Irvina W., Cleveland, O., called to be associate pas- 
tor of Pilgrim ch. 

NORTON, Se STEPHEN A., Highlands, accepts call to First ch., San 

iego, 

PARKER, A Detroit, accepts call to Flat Rock, New- 

port and Rockwood, Mich. 


PRESTON, R1tey L. D., Glenwood, Minn., resigns. 

SMILEY, ELMER E., Vancouver, Wash., resigns. 

SMITH, Epwarp W., Lowell and Westfield, accepts call to Hub- 
bardston, V 

VOTAW, E.tnu H., Princeton, IIl., resigns. 

WINDSOR, Joun H., Clarendon Hills, accepts call to Geneva, 


WOLFE, Josep, Brooklyn, accepts call to Roy and Yelm 
Wash. 


LUTHERAN. 


CARLSTED, C. A., Champion, accepts call to Muskegon, Mich. 

GULLSTROEM, L. W., Dundee, Tex, accepts call to George- 
town, Kan. 

McCREERY, L. M., Middlepoint, accepts call to Ashville, O. 

MILLER, I. J., East Union, accepts call to Lima, O. 

NAFFZIGER, W. N., Kearney, Neb., accepts call to Reeds- 
burg, O 

POmRAn, F., Chicago Theo. Sem., accepts call to Daykin, 

aragots. G. W., Mt, Tabor, Va., accepts call to Kittanning, 

SPRAKER, P. J., Marion, Va., accepts call to Harding, Neb. 

WEISMAN, W. A., Synod of O., accepts call to Marion, O, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
BATES, W. H., Phelps, called to Ref. Dutch ch., Rochester, 
N.Y. 


CASSELBURY, W. W., Princeton, called to} Haddonfield, N. J 

GILSON, H. O., Pigeon Creek, called to Wilkinsburg, Penn. 

GREENE, E. W., Logan, Utah, accepts call to Oskaloosa and 
Perry, Kan. 

HENRY, S. E., Ft. Gibson, I. T., called to Norman, O. T. 

JEFFRIES, C. D., Alliance, O., resigns. 

SMITH, ARTHUR M.,; Auburn Theo. Sem., accepts call to Pitt - 


ford, N.Y. 
THOMAS Joun S., inst. January 21st, Cincinnati, O. 
VAN ALEN, GEORGE L., Watsontown, called to Mount Airy 
Penn, 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ARHYDT, GeorGe W., becomes pastor, Westpert, Conn. 
BORKAA ARDT, W. HULLIERN, Bluefield, accepts call to Weston, 


W. Va. 
BROWN, Lewm, Cincinnati, O., accepts call to Battle Creek 
Mich. 


LEFFINGWE UL, Avon, Oharoh of the Advocate, called to St. 
Jude’sch., Philade: a. 
waar Hasey t..} ton, accepts call to St. James’ ch., West 
ja, Pen 
SHERWO OOD, Wauraa +e Edgewater-on-the-Hudson, accepts 
call to Ridgefield, N 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


COBB, SANFORD H., Ref. Dutch, Grand Rapids, Mich., resigns. 
RTHUR H., Unit., inst. Jannaty 8th, Newburg, N. Y. 
GRANT an W. R., United Pres., Xenia Sem., called fio West 


In 
SEDERQUIST, GEORGE W., Adventist, inst. recently, Lawrence, 
Mass. 
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Sanitary. 
A POST-FAIR VIEW OF “CHICAGO TYPHOID 
FEVER.” 


WE say Chicago typhoid advisedly, and use the quotation 
marks to indicate the fact that the disease has been so no- 
toriously rife in that city of young lives—of men at the age 
most susceptible to it—that it had passed into common 
speech, as well known in this country as expressing a local 
condition, as the ‘‘ Aleppo boil’ is in the Orient; and we 
recall attention to it because a brief résumé of the former 
conditions and the improvement vouched by indisputable 
figures afford encouragement, and should be a stimulus to 
exertion for all those people who believe in enlightened 
efforts to prevent preventible diseases. The local press of 
Chicago, in blind devotion to the supposed “ interests” of 
the city, studiously ignored the frightful facts: but the 
Health Board and the medical periodicals refused to be 
hoodwinked, and would not keep silence. They stated that 
in 1891 the percentage of typhoid deaths was 16.6 in 10,000, 
making a total of 1,997 (only three short of 2,000), and 
each death is justly presumed to represent ten cases 
which recover. It is no wonder that cautious people 
hesitated before planning to visit the Fair. Nobody 
doubted that the cause of the trouble was a polluted 
water supply. The London Lancet sent forth com- 
petent envoys to make a thorough, impartial, scientific 
investigation, and nodoubt their report influenced many 
Englishmen to remain away. Matters had considerably 
mended in 1892, but then the mortality rate was equal to 
that of Philadelphia in the Centennial year—it had fallen 
to 6.74, while in Philadelphia it was 2.22; Boston, 1.22; 
New York, only .90; Brooklyn, .80; London, .49, and in 
Berlin .42; these last two cities use only filtered water. 
It will perhaps present a more vivid picture, if we say that 
in the month of January, 1892, there were 311 deaths from 
typhoid in Chicago, and in the much more compact city 
of Brooklyn but 8. In May of the year 1891 half as many 
people died, as in the whole State of Massachusetts during 
the entire twelve months of the year; two-thirds as 
many as died in London with its 4,000,000 of people, in 
the entire previous year. 

In Dr. John H. Rauch, Chicago has had for years a fear- 
less and aggressive sanitarian, whose fiat-justitia-ruat- 
ceelum ideas, have impressed themselves on an able and 
energetic set of younger men, who dared to know the 
worst, to show the worst, and to push forward remedial 
measures, and then, to show to all the world as far as pos- 
sible, what intelligently directed effort had accomplished. 

Profs. William T. Sedgwick and Allen Hazen, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, had prepared a 
paper for the American Statistical Association called 
“ Statistics of Typhoid Fever in Chicago,” accompanied by 
a diagram showing at a glance the bad eminence of 
Chicago when compared with Philadelphia, Boston, New 
York and London. Every once in a little distance the line 
that represented that city shot up into one of those sharp 
peaks that tell the practiced eye that things are going 
badly, and the peak for 1890-’91 went many squares above 
the worst that had ever been known before, even in Chi- 
cago. The paper and diagram made an incisive impres- 
sion far and wide, and the Secretary of the Illinois State 
Board of Health called a conference, at which the cify, the 
Sanitary Department and the Canal authorities—these 
being the parties in interest—were represented; and Dr. 
Reilly pointed out the coincidence between heavy rain- 
falls that flush out the sewage from the canal into the 
lake and a rapid rise in the death rate, and he also indi- 
cated the only remedy then possible—a greater pumping 
power; but ‘nothing of practical value” resulted from 
this conference, and it is only charitable to suppose that 
the explanation of what seems a criminal apathy was in 
the fact that the four-mile tunnel was then in process of 
construction and would soon be finished, and other tun- 
nels were in process of extension. Toward the end of 1892 
it became possible to shut off the most polluted of the 
water intakes and begin using the extended tunnels, so 
tbat December of 1892 shows 4¥ deaths from typhoid 
against 311 in January. On May Ist, 1893, the four-mile 
tunnel was completed; and when the American Public 
Health Association held its meeting in October it was 
found that, reckoning from September 30th, 1892, to Sep- 
tember 30th, 1893, the mortality had gone down to a per- 
centage of 2.64 as against 6.72 for the year before, and part 
of this time the old dangerous intakes were in use. The 
figures told their own story, and the State Board of 
Health of Illinois evolved a most instructive ‘ exhibit” 
from thjs; and other experiences; so that maps, charts, 
diagrams and statistics demonstrated conclusively that it 
must have been the bad water that caused the great de- 
struction of life originally ; for it was confined to no local- 
ity, and was but little aggravated in the overcrowded sec- 
tions, and.the amendment was equally universal. 

The ventilation of the subject previous to the Fair put 
everybody on his guard; the Fair managers became 
alarmed, and welcomed the “piping” of a pure supply 
on to the grounds from twenty-five miles away, and the 
principal hotels distilled their drinking and cooking water; 
but, in spite of all, we hear that a considerable number of 
people had the fever after returning from Chicago. 

Somber as the picture is, it has its bright, redeeming side ; 
everybody’s attention was arrested, the eminently practi- 
cal Chicagoans began to study, not only pure water supply 
but every phase of sanitation. They saw how innocuously 
all the wastes of the Fair were disposed of. Especially 
the women came and saw, and forthwith began to con- 
quer. They organized sanitary associations in every part 
of the city, whose duty was tocleanse some special district ; 
they mounted one of the smokeless crematories on wheels, 
and showed how the garbage could be destroyed without 
offense, by just destroying it; and now we learn that the 
municipal authorities have five of them at work. The whole 
community has been educated by the sanitary necessities 
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of the situation. The women have been wakened, and 
there need be no fear that they will relax their demands 
for pure air and pure water, and these will be echoed all 
over the land by intelligent women. Score one for the solid 
benefits conferred by the Fair. 


School and College. 


As attention is now so generally directed to the 
Armenians and their suffering from the oppression of the 
Turkish Government, it is of special interest to note a 
change in Euphrates College, at Harpfit, Eastern Turkey. 
The venerable Crosby H. Wheeler, D.D., its president from 
its very beginning, has for some time felt the pressure of 
advancing years, and has recently resigned. To his place 
the trustees in this country have elected the Rev. J. L. 
Barton, for some ten years a missionary in Harpfit, and 
intimately associated with Dr. Wheeler in the care of the 
college. Mr. Barton has peculiar advantages for the posi- 
tion, having had business experience before he studied for 
the ministry. He is a man of wide acquaintance with hu- 
man nature, and a happy faculty of dealing with men, 
especially with Turkish officials. Euphrates College has 
never had serious difficulty with the Government, and un- 
der Mr. Barton’s wise management we feel confident that 
it will continue to be a great power for good. Its oppor- 
tunities are very fine. It is the only higher institution of 
learning in a territory covering 200,000 square miles in 
Turkey and the Russian Caucasus, with a population of 
5,000,000, of whom something over 1,000,000 are Armenians. 
By far the greater part of the impulse for education in that 
whole region bas been due to this college, and its graduates 
are sought on every hand as teachers for local schools. 
This is increasingly true of the non-Protestant communi- 
ties, which are being aroused to the necessity of an educated 
aud morally upright clergy, in order to the reformation of 
the old Church and the development of the people. 








....Some time ago Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of Chicago, of- 
fered to Drury College, at Springfield, Mo., the sum of 
$25,000 if the college would secure $150,000, agreeing to 
pay the college $25,000 if $75,000 were raised by January 
1st, 1894. Friends of the college in Springfield, Kansas 
City, and St. Louis made an effort, which in these hard 
times has amounted to a struggle for life, to meet the con- 
ditions imposed by Dr. Pearsons and succeeded, so that on 
January Ist an addition of $100,000 was made to the en- 
dowment. A good beginning has been made on the next 
$75,000. The Hon. M. L. Gray, of St. Louis, a trustee of 
Drury, has given $25,000 to endow the chair of Geology; 
-and other considerable pledges have been made, the nature 
and extent of which are not yet made public. There is 
every reason to hope that by the end of 1894 Drury will re- 
joice in the addition of $200,000 to her resources, and will 
be in a position to enlarge her facilities. 


....According to Mr. Price Collier, in the February 
Forum, the head masters of the highest class of schoolsin 
England, as Eton and Harrow, receive from $25,000 to $33,- 
000 a year income and an official house. The assistant 
masters in these schools get from $5,000 to $12,000. In the 
Winchester, Rugby, Charter House and similar class of 
schools, the head masters get from $10,000 to $22,000, and 
the assistant masters from $1,500 to $4,000. The head mas- 
ters of the schools of the London Board receive an average 
Among the denominational schools 
the head teachers of the Anglican receive $590; of the 
Wesleyan, $840, and of the Catholic, $570. Heads of col- 
leges in England receive, Mr. Collier says, from $5,000 to 
$7,500. 


...-The California branch of the Association of Collegi- 
ate Alumne has for more than a year maintained a section 
for the study of the development of infants and young 
children. This is now associated as a graduate seminary 
with the University of California, through the kindness of 
Professor Brown, of the Pedagogical Department. This 
is believed to be the first seminary of the sort in the United 
States. 


....Harvard has dismissed six professors as a measure of 
retrenchment. The university had a deficit last year of 
about $25,000 and the year before of $6,000. While the 
number of students is greater than ever, the income from 
tuition amounts to only about two-fifths of the necessary 
expenses. Therefore it was thought necessary as a meas- 
ure of economy to reduce the faculty. 


....-Cornell has reorganized its department of Geology, 
and appointed Mr. R. S. Tan, Adam C. Gill and Gilbert D. 
Harris as assistant professors in that department. Mr. 
Harris is a graduate of Cornell of the class of ’86. Mr. Gill 
is of the class of ’84 of Amherst and also of Johns Hopkins. 








Personals. 


THE lawyers in Belgium are having a special feast 
over the fees resulting from a peculiar will recently pro- 
bated in Antwerp. Mme. Meens, of that city, whose first 
husband belonged to the well-known family of Verhaegen, 
has been well known for her handsome house in the 
Avenue des Arts. On her death she left her estate to all the 
relatives up to the twelfth degree of kinship, on both the 
father’s and mother’s sides of her first husband. The only 
condition was that they should make good their claims 
within six months. The news of the contents of the will 
created great interest in Belgium, where the name Ver- 
haegen is a common one. As the widow was re- 
puted to be worth hundreds of millions, the ambitious 
relatives hastened to file their claims. As a result, the 
court is obliged to pass upon the alleged rights of 14,554 
heirs. The work of the court is enormous. The family tree 
of one heir alone covers a space sixteen meters square. The 
poor people are doomed to disappointment, as the estate 
turns out to be yoru only about three millions, Somany 
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lawyers have been engaged that their fees alone will 
swallow up this amount. Ata recent hearing of the case, 
one of the advocates grimly remarked, upon looking at the 
great number of his brethren: “It seems as if Mme. 
Meens had left her property to all the advocates of Bel- 
gium.”’ 


....Those who are traducing ex-Minister Stevens for his 
course in reference to Hawaii would possibly modify some 
of their words if they remembered that he is the greatest 
of all sufferers by the Hawaiian revolution. His daughter 
was his private secretary, and she was drowned while at- 
tempting to go to her father’s assistance. When she heard, 
in her absence from home, of the revolution, she attempt- 
ed to board the steamer ina terrible storm. Her friends 
had remonstrated, thinking the attempt perilous, as there 
was no landing at the place, and passengers were swung 
by a crane to the boats from a precipice one hundred feet 
high. But so great was her sense of her father’s need and 
her filial obligation that she insisted upon going, and was 
drowned while attempting thus to board the steamer. 


....It is said that there are two men in Congress who 
never carry an umbrella. These are Congressman Kilgore, 
of Texas, and Senator Cockrell, of Missouri. No matter 
what the weather, whether it be snow or rain that is de- 
scending from the clouds, these men do not take enough 
account of the storm to carry an umbrella. It is not so 
wonderful that Kilgore does not possess one of these arti- 
cles of personal apparel, for he wears a sombrero of the wild 
Texas variety that is so wide that any artificial covering is 
entirely unnecessary. But Cockrell wears a narrow hat, 
and walks through the pouring rain totally oblivious of 
all the elements. Senator Vest, some years ago, presented 
Cockrell with an umbrella as a Christmas remembrance, 
but that umbrella has never yet been opened. 


....It is reported from Italy that King Humbert has a 
private fortune amounting to 100,000,000 lire, deposited in 
the London house of the Rothschilds. A great portion of 
this money, the Secolo adds, was saved by the King from 
his civil list at the rate of 10,000,000 lire yearly. Signor 
Ratazzi, who a short time ago resigned his place of Comp- 
troller of the Royal Household, is credited with advising 
King Humbert to invest the money in English securities. 


....A manufacturer in London sued a dealer for the 
value of ninety dozen ladies’ shirts, which the defendant 
alleged were not up to sample. The Judge said men were 
hardly capable of trying a case which depended upon the 
niceties of pattern and sewing in ladies’ clothing. He 
suggested a jury of matrons, and it is said that the hint is 
likely to be acted upon. 


....President Peixoto, of the Brazilian Republic, was 
for years a schoolmate, in the German townot Detmold, of 
W. C. Cronemeyer, president of a manufacturing concern 
in Demmler, Penn. The Brazilian was twelve years old, 
but exhibited even then traces of a born leader of men, 
while he was a youth of exceptional mental gifts. 








Charities. 


In the will and testament of the late Mrs. Martha O. 
Abbey, of Philadelphia, the following bequests were made: 
Presbyterian Home for Widows and Single Women, $5,000 ; 
Presbyterian Board of Relief for Disabled Ministers and 
the Widows and Orphans of Deceased Ministers, $4,000 ; 
Presbyterian Hospital, $3,000; the Rev. Dr. Henry C. Mc- 
Cook, pastor of the Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, $3,000. 
The testatrix also devised the principal of the following 
trust funds, upon the death of the beneficiaries, to the in- 
stitutions named: Presbyterian Orphanage, $5,000; Pres- 
byterian Historical Society, $3,500; Presbyterian Hospital, 
$2,500. 


....In view of the widespread suffering and the need of 
careful supervision and friendly sympathy for those in 
trouble, the Charity Organization Society of this city 
has issued an appeal, which doubtlessis seconded by every 
similar organization throughout the country, for the as- 
sistance of volunteer helpers to act either in office work 
or as visitors among the families of the poor. 


....The will of the late George H. Babcock, a leading 
member of the Seventh Day Baptist Church, Plainfield, 
N. J., gives $20,000 and two brick houses to the Seventh 
Day Baptist Church Association in Plainfield, and $10,000 
in cash and property worth $30,000 to the Plainfield Pub- 
lic Library, to establish the Babcock Scientific Depart- 
ment. 

_...The late Ann McGillen, of Philadelphia, left her 
residuary estate of $5,000 to be divided between the Semi- 
nary of St. Charles Borromeo, St. John’s Orphan Asylum, 
the Maternity Hospital, St. Vincent’s Home, St. Joseph’s 
Home for Friendless Boys and the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety of St. Paul’s Parish. 


.... Among the bequestsin the will of Jacob Davis, Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, of Elizabeth, N. J., are 
$1,000 to the Home for Aged Women, $1,000 to a hospital at 
Elizabeth, $1,000 to the Orphan Asylum, $1,000 to the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions, and $1,000 to the Pres- 
byterian Beard of Home Missions. 


....-The late Mr. J. Tilbert, of Pottstown, Penn., made 
the following bequests: Evangelical Lutheran Emmanuel 
Church of Pottstown, $1,000; Theological Seminary at Mt. 
Airy, Penn., $1,000; Orphan Asylum at Germantown, 
Penn., $1,000; Board of Foreign Missions, $500. 

....Judge Melvin M. Gray, of St. Louis, Mo., has given 
$25,000 to Drury College, Springfield, Mo., to endow a 
Chair of Geology, in memory of his wife. The institution 
is open to women students on the same terms as men. 

....The late Bishop Payne, of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, left an estate valued at $150,000, which 
he bequeathed to Wilberforce University, for the endow- 
ment of five professorships, 
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Siterature 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 


_—. 


MRS. BOTTA AND HER FRIENDS.* 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 








THE best preparation for reading these Memoirs of 
Mrs. Botta is a glance over the tirst forty or fifty names 
in the series of papers which Edgar Allan Poe contrib- 
uted, in 1846, to The Lady’s Book, of Louis A. Godey. 
Familiar with the reputation of the ladies and gentlemen 
who figure in this list, my acquaintance with Mrs. Botta 
dates back only forty-four years, when, a timid young 
person of twenty-four, I was introduced into her salon, 
either by Dr. Rufus Wilmot Griswold, or by Mr. Bayard 
Taylor. .I had scrawled some immature verse, which 
Mr. Seba Smith and Mrs. Caroline M. Kirkland thought 
not entirely unworthy of the places which they gave it, 
one in The Rover, a little weekly, the other in The 
Union Magazine, a monthly of larger size, with illustra- 
tions on wood and steel, mezzotints, if my memory is not 
at fault, by Mr. John Sartain. Mrs. Botta, who was then 
Miss Anne Charlotte Lynch, was known to me before the 
date I have specified through her poems in Graham’s 
Magazine and other periodicals, which were copied in 
The Evening Mirror, of which Mr. Nathaniel Parker 
Willis was editor in chief, and in The New York Tribune, 
the critical chair of which was filled by Mr. George Rip- 
ley. To meet this accomplished gentlewoman was a 
distinction, since in meeting her one met her friends, 
the least of whom was worth knowing. She lived, as 
nearly as I now recollect, on the south side of Ninth 
Street, not far from Fifth Avenue, and with her was 
her elderly mother, and a young woman who is now 
Mrs. S. M. C. Ewer, and was a sister of Mr. Charles 
Congdon, a brilliant humorist, whom I did not know 
until ten years later. Who witnessed my awkward 
entrance into Miss Lynch’s well-lighted parlor? I 
have forgotten who they were. I only know 
that the night was a cold one; late in Novem- 
ber, I fancy, and that, chilled through and through, 
in spite of a thick cloak which I wore, I 
stooped and chafed my hands before her glowing coal 
fire. Many a day passed before I heard tbe last story 
about my blundering gawcherie on that woful night—a 
gaucherie which worsened itself in the sharp eyes of 
Phyllis, who declared that she wondered at her foolish 
Corydon. The Willises were there, the poet who wrote 
‘‘Scripture Sketches” in his youth, and had written 
much versatile poetry and prose since—letters from all 
quarters of the world—his second wife and his daughter, 
Imogen. But before these I see Miss Lynch, tall, 
gracious, kindly, the woman that she remained until 
the cold March morning two years ago when she wan- 
dered out into the worlds beyond this workaday world 
of ours. Present, also, were two of the swarmiog 
sisterhood of American singers, an elderly spinster, who 
was remembered through one of her solemn lyrics, en- 
titled, I think, ‘‘ He Came too Late,” and a more hope- 
full married woman, whose songs were of a more cheer- 
ful cast. Her name escapes me, for the reason that 
some admiring member of her sex has my copy of 
Griswold’s ‘‘ Female Poets of America.” (Moral: Don’t 
loan, but give outright the books that you need for refer- 
ence. No books were ever pilfered, least of all, stolen ; 
they are ‘“‘conveyed”—they disappear.) On a later 
occasion, early in the following spring, I met another 
singer of tender melodies. She came of a poetic family, 
for, besides herself, I can recall a sister who wrote fairly 
well, Born in Boston, children of a merchant there 
named Locke, Frances Sargent spent a portion of her 
girlhood where I passed my boyhood, in Hingham, 
Mass., where, in my seventh year, Mr. William 
Gilmore Simms, of South Carolina, improvised his 
‘* Atalantis: A Tale of the Sea.” Miss Locke married a 
painter named Osgood, with whom she sailed for Lon- 
don, where he drew many celebrities ; and she warbled 
her way into their affections, remembering her native 
land in her first book, ‘‘ A Wreath of Wild Flowers for 
New England.” When I met this gentle lady, seven-and- 

thirty, or it may be thirty-eight summers had touched 
her, lightly, as it seemed, but heavily, as it proved ; for, 
always fragile, she was in a decline, reminding her 
friends, after her soul had taken its flight, of Young’s 
Narcissa— 
“ She sparkled, was exhaled, and went to Heaven.” 

Mrs, Osgood was a paragon. For, loved of all men who 
knew her, she was hated by no woman who ever felt 
the charm of her presence. Poe was enamored of her, 
or fancied that he was, which with him was the same 
thing. He dedicated a copy of verses to her, a trifle 
which had served the same purpose twice before. He 
concealed her name in an effusion of twenty lines, and 
he reviewed her in his glowing fashion, and no one dis- 
puted the accuracy of his verdict, in her case. But Poe 
had a rival in her affections in Dr. Griswold, whom she 
transformed for the moment into an impassioned poet. 
When Edgar Allan was drugged to death at Baltimore, 

* A MEMOIROF ANNEC.L. Botta. Written by Her Friends. New 
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about six months before the time of which I am writing, 
I scribbled some verse in his memory ; and she was good 
enough to think some of it not unworthy of its theme. 
She died a few weeks later, and was buried in a hillside 
grave atHingham. I remember some lines from her pen 
that begin, ‘‘A place in thy memory, dearest,” and a 
dainty versicle of hers about Pet Names. I have a 
copy of the ‘ Poetical Works” of Leigh Hunt, which 
Dr. Griswold gave her, and some penciled lines on the 
fly leaves at the end. As nearly as I can make them out 
they run : 
“Would I were anything that thou dost love, 
A flower, a bird, a wavelet, or a gem.” 

I return to the list of names in Poe’s ** Literati of New 
York City,” and recover others whom I saw at Miss 
Lynch’s evenings at home. Constantly there was Mr. 
William M. Gillespie, a mathematician of eminence, who 
stammered in his speech; Dr. John W. Francis, who 
knew and was known to everybody, a florid gentleman 
with flowing white locks; and Ralph Hoyt, who said of 
**Old” in this simple fashion : 

“ By the wayside, on a mossy stone, 
Sat an aged pilgrim, sadly musing.” 
Then came Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, poetess, writer of 
stories, and, later, of three or four novels ; and next Mrs. 
Kirkland, Mrs. Embury, Miss Sedgewick, Mrs. Hewitt, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith, and Dr. Thomas Ward, 
who, under the Horatian signature of Flaccus, celebrated 
** Passaic, a Group of Poems, Touching that River, with 
other Poems.” Greater names were those of Bryant, 
Halleck, and one lesser, in the person of the bard who 
entreated the woodman to spare the tree. 
“In youth it sheltered me 

And I'll protect it now.” 

Mrs. Ewer records her recollections of Mrs. Botta in 
thirty-four pages, which leave little to be said, they are 
so well-informed, so terse and so just; and more than 
thirty of their common friends record their reminis- 
cences also. Most of these ladies and gentlemen I have 
met in her parlors in Waverley Place, in Ninth Street, 
and, during the last twenty years, at her home in West 
Thirty-seventh Street. They are my good friends Mrs. 
S. J. Lippincott (**‘ Grace Greenwood ”), Mr. Richard S. 
Willis, Mr. Parke Godwin, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner, Mrs. L. C. Runkle, Miss Kate 
Field, Miss Edith M. Thomas and Mr. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman. To these I add the names of painters like Mr. 
H. K. Brown, Mr. Daniel Huntington, Mr. John Durand, 
the elder, Mr. Rossiter, Mr. Darley, Mr. Read, Mr. 
Church, Mr. Addison Richards, and the departing names 
of May, Kensett, Elliott, Hicks, and the memories of 
French, Italian and German painters whose names do 
not remain with me. I saw Miss Bremer, in her home, 
and in her walks and drives; and I see, as vividly as if 
they were before me now, the Cary Sisters, Alice, the 
eldest, Phoebe, the next, and the youngest Elmina, whose 
beauty was of the the loveliest Eastern type—Moorish or 
Circassian. They were all poets, Alice the more melo- 
dious, and Phoebe the most versatile. Her forte was 
caricature, her parodies being better than their originals, 
the best being her burlesque of Bayard Taylor’s ‘‘ Man- 
uela,” which, in her hands, became ‘‘ Martha Hopkins,” 
in which disguise she took stern hold of tbe drollery of 
her readers. 

Mrs. Ewer gives us selections from the letters of Mrs. 
Botta to twenty-three of her correspondents, and ex- 
tracts from the correspondence of one-and-twenty of her 
friends. I will allow myself to make only two excerpts. 
The first shall consist of eight lines from an epistle from 
the pen of Emerson, under the date of March 16th, 1869 : 

“T am glad you find Huxley interesting. Heis an ac- 
knowledged master in England. As long ago as the 
Prince of Wales was here in Boston, Dr. Acland interested 
us muchin him. But I have read him less than his com- 
peers—Owen, Tyndall and Darwin. Natural science is 
the point of interest now; and I think it is diminishing 
and extinguishing a good deal that was called poetry. 
These sublime and all-reconciling revelations of nature 
will exact of poetry a corresponding hight and scope, or 
put an end to it.” 

Nearly four years before these words reached Mrs. 
Botta the author of ‘‘ Marco Bozzaris” addressed a 
courteous letter to that lady : 


** When Madame Catalani, at Weimar, was proffered an 
introduction to Goethe, she innocently asked : ‘ Whois he? 
Whatinstrument does he play upop ?’ I find myself just 
becoming as ignorant of books and their authors as a 
dozen opera singers, for until I saw (after seeing you), at 
Appleton’s, your very handsome husband’s very handsome 
volume, I had no idea that, he was an author, even in his 
own language, stillless that he was so complete a master 
of ours as a glance over the volume so convincingly showed 
me. I look forward to great pleasure and profit from its 
perusal.” 

I first met the author of ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy” at 
the house of Miss Lynch ; and the story was told of him, 
then and there, that on his arrival at New York, in the 
forenoon, he plodded his way up Broadway, carpetbag 
in one hand, and in the other an umbrella, until he 


gained the office of The Evening Post, and the editorial - 


room of Mr. Bryant, whom he saluted with the remark 
that he had just written a greeting to America, from 
which greeting he had forgotten to erase the date of its 


_ careful composition in his insular residence. Such was 
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the story which was related of this dapper little person, 
who lived long enough to visit us once more, in our 
Centennial Year, freighted with an enormous tragi- 
comedy about Mister Washington and dear Major André. 
I saw Mr. Tupper on both these visitations, on the last at 
the Century Club, in Fifteenth Street ; but I did not read 
his comic-tragedy, nor have written a word about him 
until I pen these not unfriendly words of reminiscence. 
He had his audience, as Dr. Holland had, and Mr. Roe 
had, and as Mr. Whitcomb Riley has to-day. We can- 
not all be Shakespeares and Miltons, and at our best only 
a few of us may hope to be Byrons, Wordsworths, Ten- 
nysons and Shelleys. *‘There are degrees, mon cher 
Monsieur,” as the French justice reminded the elder 
Dumas, who said he would call himself a dramatist, if 
he were not in the country of Camille. Let us be mod- 
est, or as modest as we can. 

Whether Mrs. Botta kept a Journal we are not told; 
but, if she did, we may be certain that there was not an 
ungenerous word in it. She was not one who seasoned 
her talk with personal gossip, from which she was 
averse. She saw Poe as often as he needed her aid, as 
he believed he did when he recited ‘“‘ The Raven” in her 
parlors, probably in Waverley Place. She was chary in 
speaking about him, as about all whom she knew. She 
was notindulgent to the Interviewer, even tho her life- 
long friend, Willis, was the Inventor of Interviewing. 
Would she like what I wrote concerning her and her 
friends? I hope so; but I am not sure. I am sure of 
one thing, however, and that is, if she disliked it, she 
would say so frankly. She was always frank with me, 
and I was frank toher. When she asked my advice, 
which was seldom, I was sincere, as she wished me to 
be. I have been reading her verse, and I think it better 
than I expected it would be—better, I dare say, than 
she dared to think herself. It is graceful, it is pensive, 
and, for the day in which it was written, more promis- 
ing than we find it now. It is the writing of a gentle- 
woman, who had ideals, which she never lost—ideals of 
purity, piety, and all that endears our mothers, our 
wives and our daughters to the least worthy of their 
relatives. 


RECENT FICTION. 


Balcony Stories. By Grace King. (New York: The 
Century Company. $1.25.) Miss King charms us with her 
Balcony Stories, so Southern, so Creole, so tropically droll, 
tender, pathetic. She is a violet weaver, a maker of jas- 
mine garlands; and at times she hangs the funereal Lou- 
isiana long moss over her bower. 

Miss Stwart’s Legacy. By Mrs. F. A. Steel. (New York : 
Macmillan & Co. $1.00.) Indian stories, since Kipling 
has done them u> hot and cold, are a trifie out of favor 
with us ; but this one has some tofiches of freshness to lend 
it a redeeming attraction. 

Sweet Bells Out of Tune. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
(New York: The Century Co. $1.25.) If Mrs. Harrison 
doesn’t please us with this story it is not on account of 
any lack of art in her work. Certainly Sweet Bells 
Out of Tune is a fiction done in the most perfect style of 
the fin de siécle school; and we can well see how those 
who like this sort of thing, let the bells jangle as they may, 
will like Mrs. Harrison’s novel exceedingly. The illustra- 
tions are fine and go well with the text. 

Half a Hero. By Anthony Hope. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers. Paper, 50 cents.) This is a stirring and 
somewhat unusual story by an English writer of whom 
weknow nothing. The hero has a time of it as the tale 
unfolds, and there are scenes thrilling enough to satisfy the 
most inveterate dime-novel reader. We do not especially 
care for this sort of stories—not more than we do for the 
sort to which Sweet Bells Out of Tune belongs; but we can 
feel the genuine power of the telling. 

The Strike at Arlingford. Play in Three Acts. By 
George Moore. (New York: Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.75.) We cannot for the life of us see very 
much in this prose drama. It goes right boldly into the 
subject of labor and strikes froni an English point of view, 
and there are some quite cleverly set situations and some 
fine scenes. We find it failing, however, to impress us 
with a sense of reality; it does not touch our sympathy. 
It might be different on the stage with good acting to aid 
it. : 

lrish Idylls. By Jane Barlow. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) A witty book, more Irish than Ireland, by the 
author of “ Bog-land Studies.” Some of the sketches are 
excellent, and the whole book shimmers with the comic 
light of a Celtic pond stirred with a blackthorn. 

The Son of a Prophet, by George Anson Jackson 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25), comes in on the 
flank of the little army of romances inspired by the success 
of “Ben Hur.” It is not without merit as an attempt to 
delineate the life and character of Job, that central genius 
of ancient Hebrew song. 

Brothers and Strangers. By Agnes Blake Poor (Doro- 
othy Prescott). (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.00.) This 
is an iateresting story, told with considerable force, aad 
bearing the marks of a genius for vividly effective expres- 
sion. Itis not free from sentimentality here and there; 
but the readet will scarcely pause to criticise a bit of gush 
while the story is bearing right on. 

Ashes of Roses. By Louise Knight Wheatley. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) If we were looking about for 
a bit of gently pathetic fiction done up to please the 
average sentimental girl, we should be delighted to find 
this little story of moonshine love and crepuscular sor- 
row. 

Treasures In The Marshes. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
(New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.00.) A somewhat in- 
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sipid story for youngpeople. The best of it 
is that no one can be harmed by reading it. 

Can This Be Love? By Mrs. Parr. (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25.) An 
English novel and by Mrs. Parr, that is 
description enough. Acertain class of read- 
ers will jump atthe book and devour it. 
Another certain class will consider it scarce- 
ly worth while. We strongly lean toward 
the latter. 

An Innocent Impostor, and Other Stories. 
By Maxwell Grey. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.00.) These stories are of 
unequal merit, but all of them are inter- 
esting. ‘The author of ‘‘ The Silence of Dean 
Maitland” is a writer whose literary work 
is above the average, and whose story-telling 
power is remarkable. 


2 


Extracts from the Diary of Jacob Hiltz- 
heimer of Philadelphia, 1765-1798. Edited 
by his great-grandson, Jacob Cox Parsons. 
(Published by the same at the press of Wm. 
F. Fell & Co., Philadelphia.) Jacob Hiltz- 
heimer arrived at Philadelphia in 1748, in 
his nineteenth year. He took part in the 
campaign against the French on the Ohid, 
and joined the Patriot army during the 
Revolution. He was connected with the 
Quartermaster’s Department. In 1786 he 
served in the Assembly, held many other 
places of trust and influence, and was par- 
ticularly active in promoting the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing interests of the 
country. He died in 1798 of the yellow fever, 
and was buried in the cemetery of the Ger- 
man Reformed church, of whose vestry ke 
wasamember. With the exceptionof the 
three years ’71, °75 and ’76, the Diary is con- 
tinuous from 1765 to September, 1798. The 
entries are extremely laconic. Facts are 
given with no expansion and very little ex- 
planation. They arefull enough toshow the 
wide interests of the writer, and the famil- 
iar terms of acquaintance he was on with 
the distinguished men of the day. The ex- 
treme brevity of the entries gives the book 
the character of a miscellaneous chronicle, 
but one which, being made on the spot by 
a competent hand, may prove extremely 
useful in tracing the events and movements 
of the time. The editor has provided the 
book with a clue to what is in it in the form 
of a very fullindex. The entries, tho brief, 
are written in a lively style. They are full 
of honest patriotism, do not go into the his- 
tory very far, express the sentiments of a 
plain, true-hearted citizen, who does not 
propose to embroil himself with anybody, 
and who, tho he will fight for his country, 
is distressed to observe that when the news 
came of Cornwallis’s surrender, the doors 
and windows of many Friends were broken 
in Philadelphia. 


They Met in Heaven. 
Hepworth. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 75 cents.) This is a tender and help- 
ful study in religious experiences; in a 
sense another leaf from ‘* Hiram Golf’s Re- 
ligion” by the same author. ‘‘ Hiram 
Golf’s religion’? begins to spread in this 
story and gets its first fruit in Mr. Van 
Brunt, whose religious history Dr. Hepworth 
unfolds in the conferences of the ‘* Fireside 
Ciub,” at “ Woodbine.’”’ He begins with him 
as a spirit in prison, locked hopelessly be- 
tween the hard, cold bars of his rendering 
of the Catechism and his bitter experiences 
of trouble. Little by little the simple, practi- 
cal faith of Hiram Golf, the shoemaker, pre- 
vails, and at last Van Brunt goes back to 
his home to die in peace, having found his 
Savior. The books by no means reduces 
Christianity to a sentiment nor even to a 
practical experience; John Jessig, the Har- 
vard valedictorian minister, is too strong 
and clear-headed a member of the ‘ Fire- 
side Club”? at ** Woodbine,” for that. To 
many Dr. Hepworth’s method may be a 
hand stretched out from Heaven. To all it 
will be a book-of pure, gentle and persua- 
ive Christian inspiration. Whether Chris- 
tianity can be safely preached on such a 
purely practical basis as it receives in this 
volume is a more difficult question to which 
different answers must be given. We have 
no doubt that an inquirer like Van Brunt, 
shut up in the’dark, barren and hopeless 
cage of intellectual orthodoxy and spirituai 
leanness, would find ** Hiram Golf’s ’’ meth- 
od a door open into faith. 

A Short History of the Renaissance in 
Italy. Taken from the Work of John Ad- 
dington Symonds. By Lieut-Col. Alfred 
Pearson. We have before us two editions 
of this work ; one a handsome octavo Eng- 
lish edition published under the imprima- 
tur of Charles Scribner's Sons (New York, 
$3.75), and the other an American 16mo re- 

~print by Henry Holt & Company, of this 
city, sold at less than half the price of the 
English edition ($1.75.) Colonel Pearson’s 
abbreviation of Mr. Symonds’s work, tho 
not done strictly under his direction, was 
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done with his approval. He intended to 
write a preface for the volume and say that 
the intention of his large work had been 
thoroughly appreciated by Colonel Pearson 
and that he had repeated its essence with- 
out essential omission. The work is cer- 
tainly a great gain in brevity for students 
and geueral readers in this busy age. We 
believe that in point of interest, style and 
literary attractiveness, the book loses little 
or nothing by condensation, but only in the 
details and expansions of full discussion. 


The City Government of Philadelphia. 
A Study in Municipal Administration. If 
this volume could be accepted as an exam- 
ple of the political studies pursued in any 
considerable number of the American col- 
leges, we should have good hope for the 
country. It consists of twenty-three essays 
on the various departments of the city gov- 
ernment, with eighteen more as subdepart- 
ments of ‘‘ Public Works,” ‘ Public Sefe- 
ty” and “‘Taxes and Finance.” These pa- 
pers have been prepared by members of the 
Senior Class of the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Economy in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and are published by the 
university, with an Introduction by Ed- 
mund J. James, Ph.D., Professor of Public 
Finance and Administration in the Whar- 
ton School. The papers we have examined 
—as, for example, that on the Sinking 
Fund—are well done and most useful ex- 
hibits of the administration of a great city 


Labour and the Popular Welfare. By 
W. H. Mallock. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. $2.00.) The great point made by 
Mr. Mallock in this discussion of the vexed 
aud vexing question of our times is that 
the chief factor in the production of wealth 
and national income is what he calls 
Ability. This proposition is argued broad- 
ly in terms which, to fit them to all cases, 
would require various additions and modi- 
fications, but which will hold for the 
author’s purposes. The confusion of 
thought involved in the socialistic theory 
of production is very happily unwound on 
lines which, if they contribute little to 
economic science, have the advantage of 
illastrating the factsin a perplexed case, 
and of doing so in remarkably lucid and 
forcible English. ‘The closing chapter dis- 
cusses the reasonable hopes of labor, their 
magnitude and their basis. 


The striking feature of the new Mac- 
millan edition of Irving’s Rip Van Winkle, 
and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow is the 
fifty-three illustrations by George H. 
Boughton, A.R.A., who has taken his sub- 
jects strictly from the book and given a 
new representation of its comic situations, 
which adds another and distinct element to 
the reader’s enjoyment of the book. All 
through these illustrations light gray tones 
prevail. The light and shade contrasts are 
very low. They suggest to us a definite at- 
tempt to reproduce the low out of-door 
tones of the modern impressionist school, 
and as such have great interest for persons 
interested in the movement of art. On 
broad grounds of merit; regardless of 
schools, in execution and designing these 
illustrations are excellent. (New York. 
$2.00.) 


The Scribners publish a new edition of 
Moehler’s Symbolik, as translated from the 
German by James Burton Robertson, un- 
der the title Symbolism; or, Exposition of 
the Doctrinal Differences between Catholics 
and Protestants as Evidenced by their 
Doctrinal Writings. It is a work of great 
learning and acuteness, in which Catholics 
and Protestants are brought more nearly 
to common ground than they ever were be- 
fore. It is written with gieat freedom, and 
with remarkable insight into the more 
spiritual and evangelical phases of the 
Roman Catholic confessions. The late Dr. 
Tholuck, of Halle, used to say of the book 
that be expected to see it on the Index Ex- 
purgatorius before he died. The Scrib- 
ners’ edition is a compact and convenient 
one sold for $2.00. 


The New Testament and its Writings, 
Being an Introduction. By the Rev. J. A, 
McClyment, B.D. (A.D. F. Randolph & 
Company, New York. $1.75.) The strong 
points of this book are its clear and direct 
style, orderly arrangement, compict pres- 
entation of the subject, and its judicious 
combination of conservatism with an open- 
eyed treatment of critical points. The 
book is well up to date, and abreast of the 
best recent scholarship, judicial without 
being timid, and not hkely to lag behind 
the reading of any students who may use 
it. The best thing we could ask for the 
churches is, that they had mastered the 
book as well as its author has the subject. 


We have received the two stout octavo 
volumes of the Translations of the Ninth 


International Congress of Orientalists, 
held in London in September, 1892, and 
printed by the committee of the Congress. 
They contain scores of learned technical 
papers, as read before the sections, entitled 
“ India,” ‘“‘ Aryan,” “‘ Semitic” (general and 
Assyrian), ‘‘ Egypt and Africa,” ‘‘ Geogra- 
phy,’ ‘‘ Archaic Greece,’”’ ‘‘ China,” ‘“‘Cen 
tral Asia,” ** Persia,” ‘‘The Far East,” 
‘* Australasia,” and ‘‘ Anthropology and 
Mythology’’; with the inaugural addresses 
of the presidents of the sections, such as Mr. 
Gladstone, Max Miiller, Professor Sayce, 
Professor Tylor, Sir Raymond West and 
Professor Cowell. They are among the 
more interesting papers, altho among the 
others will be found a mine of information 
for specialists. 


A work of the greatest value to banks, 
bankers, mercantile houses and business 
men is Homans Banker’s Almanac and 
Register, published twice a year, in January 
and July, as a volume of about 675 pages. It 
gives a list of banks, bankers, savings 
banks of the United States and Canada, 
lists of bank directors, clearing houses, for- 
eign banks and bankers, stockbrokers of 
New York City, a summary of the interest 
laws, laws of grace. legal holidays of the 
different States, a list of practicing attor- 
neys to whom collections can be safely sent, 
pension agents, and other information in 
great variety of daily value to menin com- 
mercial affairs. (Homans Publishing Co., 
New York. $4.00.) 


Philosophy of Reality. Should it be Fa- 
vored by America? By James McCosh, 
LL.D., ex-President of Princeton College. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 75 
cents.) This little brochure contains the 
substance of Dr. McCosh’s article, read at 
the Congress at Chicago, on “ Reality: 
What Place it should hold in Philosophy,” 
together with his other little book, ‘‘ The 
Prevailing Types of Philosophy: Can they 
logically reach Reality.”’ The type of real- 
ism presented in them has long been advo- 
cated by Dr. McCosh, and is worthy of the 
closest attention students of philosophy 
can give it. The basis of the brochure was 
published originally in our columns. 


The Romance of An Empress, Catherine 
II of Russia, translated from the French 
of R. Waliszewski. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) This is the authorized Ameri- 
can edition of a very interesting biography 
of Catherine the Great. A fine portrait of 
the Empress fronts the title-page, and the 
book is well bound and printed. No more 
picturesque and romantic life could be 
chosen for the peculiar treatment the au- 
thor here gives to his subject, a treatment 
at once unusual and brilliant, thoroughly 
well adapted to Catherine’s ambitions and 
enterprises, and from first to last enter- 
taining. It is a book that should be wel- 
come to every library. 


From the Honorable Commissioner of 
Labor in this State we have the four bound 
volumes of the Ninth and Tenth Annual 
Reports of the Bureau of Statistics of La- 
bor. Ineach of these volumes Part II pre- 
sents the statistics of strikes and boycotts 
respectively for the years 1891 and 1892. 
Part I of the Ninth Report presents the 
general statistics of Labor for the year 1891, 
and in the Tenth Report Part Lis a Survey 
of the Economic Development of New York 
in the previous ten years, as to agriculture, 
cost of living, immigration, manufactures, 
etc. 


City, Rice Swamp and Hill is the title 
of a book by W. Johnson, B.A,, Missionary 
of the London Missionary Society in Cal- 
cutta for Thirty-one Years. It contains 
recollections, scenes, incidents and histor- 
ical sketches relating to the author’s ex- 
periences in India. The iliustrations are 
from photographs of persons and places; 
and, together with the text, give an imme- 
diate impression of the country, and espe- 
cially of the localities familiar to the au- 
thor and the society with which he labored 
so long. The missionary spirit fills the 
book. (London: John Snow & Company.) 


We have at hand from the U.S. Geolog- 
ical Survey, J. W. Powell, Director, the 
Report for the Calendar year 1892 of the 
Mineral Resources of the* United States, 
prepared under the direction of David T. 
Day, Chief of Division of Mining Statistics 
and Technology. (Government Printing 
Office.) This is the ninth volume of a 
series which began io 1882. The Report 
covers the entire mineral output for the 
year of all the States and Territories, and is 
invaluable for its mass of authoritative 
statistic. 


Dogs. A Manual for Amateurs. By Mrs. 
De Salis. (Longmans, Green & Co. New 
York. 60cents.) This is a capital little 
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combination of all the good pointsin a dog 
book. It describes the breeds and strains, 
with the good points of each. It presents 
the reader a choice selection of very inter- 
esting and delightfully incredible dog- 
stories, from Chambers, Romanes and the 
others, and adds a few chapters on acci- 
dents, ailments and general treatment. 


Famous Adventures and Prison Escapes 
of the Civil War. (The Century Co., New 
York. $2.00.) The papers which compose 
this volume have appeared at different 
times since 1885 in The Century Magazine. 
They make a first-rate book of adventure 
for young readers, full of patriotic devo- 
tion, manly courage, superiority to suffer- 
ing and hardship, bon camerade feeling, 
generosity and self-sacrifice. The book is, 
of course, well made, well printed and well 
illustrated. 


™ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


HALL CAINE’s new story, ‘The Manx- 
man,” begins in this week’s issue of The 
New York Ledger. 





....Word has been received from Venice 
of the death, on January 24th, of Miss Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson, the distinguished 
grand-niece of the novelist Cooper, who has 
been an invalid for some years. 


....The “Life of Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture,” by the late M. Victor Schoelcher, has 
been translated by Mr. Theodore Stanton, 
of Paris, son of the old abolition leader, Mr. 
Henry B. Stanton. The introduction has 
been written by Mr. Frederick Douglass. 


...-Mr. John Sartain, the well-known en- 
graver and editor, is preparing a volume of 
reminiscences which cannot fail to be of in- 
terest. Mr, Sartain, who is now eighty-five 
years old, has taken an active part in the art 
affairs of Philadelphia ever since he came 
to this country from England, sixty-four 
years ago. 


....Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. Hu soon 
publish the second volume of M. Taine’s 
last work, ‘‘Modera Régime,’’ which com- 
pletes the treatise on ‘‘ The Origins of Con- 
temporary France”’; and also a “ History of 
the Mental Growth of Mankind in Ancient 
Times,” by John S. Hittell, in four vol- 
umes. 


.... The Saturday Review says: ‘‘ Of the 
many varieties of novels, one of the least 
common is the missionary novel.” Does 
not this suggest an opportunity for some 
one of the able missionary women—espe- 
cially women physicians—who are winning 
the ear of the public, to try her pen as well 
as her voice ? 


....Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, of Lon- 
don, have brought out an English edition- 
gracefully illustrated, of Mr. E. Irenzus 
Stevenson’s story, ‘‘ Left to Themselves ; 
or, the Ordeal of Philip and Gerald,’’ under 
the altered title of ‘* Philip and Gerald ; or, 
Left to Themselves.’’ The story appeared 
in this country some time ago. 


....Prof. J. McKeen Cattell, of Columbia 
College, has in preparation a work entitled 
‘“*A Course in Experimental Psychology,” 
to be published by Macmillan & Co. The 
same house will soon issue Dr. C. Ellis 
Stevens’s ‘‘Sources of the Constitution of 
the United States,” and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s new novel, ‘‘ Marcella.” 


....The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science publishes ‘‘The First 
State Constitutions,’’ by Prof. William C. 
Morey, of the University of Rochester; a 
paper on “‘ Married Women’s Property in 
Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman Law,” by 
Mrs. Florence G. Buckstaff; and ‘‘ Taxa- 
tion of Large Estates,’’ by Mr. R. T. Col- 
burn. 


..-.-Among G. P. Putnam’s early publi- 
cations will be ‘*‘ Newton Booth, of Califor- 
nia,’”’ including Speeches and Addresses, 
edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Lauren E. Crane; “‘ Primary Elections; a 
Study of Methods for Improving the Basis 
of Party Organization,’ by Daniel S. Rem- 
sen; and *‘ The Evolution of Woman,’’ by 
Eliza Burt Gamble. 


....Déllinger’s library has at last been 
offered for sale. The catalog, published in 
Munich by Lindauer, contains the titles of 
18,495 volumes. Offers for the whole collec- 
tion, which is, of course, one of the most 
valuable ever made in the department in 
which Déllinger was almost without a peer, 
will be rec:ived until June, 1894, by the 
commission appointed for this purpose by 
the University of Munich. 


....Perhaps one reason why so many of 
our authors are trying their hands at play- 
writing may be found in the following 
statement: ‘*Suderman, the German au- 
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thor of ‘ Heimath’ and other novels, received 
only $750 for each of his first two novels. 
Since he won success as a playwright, $5,000 
has been offered for his latest novel, and a 
Stuttgart publistiing house has made ar- 
rangements with him for four more novels 
at that rate.” 


....The library of Prince Lucien Bona- 
parte is being offered for sale in London. 
It contains about 25,000 volumes, and is 
especially rich in the department of philoso- 
phy, containing many rare and valuable 
books in this line. Among other treasures 
it also contains copies of the earliest Ger- 
man illustrated Bibles extant, one of them 
dated 1494. Other rare things from the 
fifteenth century are the Diktionaire of 
Adam de Rodinla (1477), St. Bridget of 
Sweden (1481) and others. 


....The recently published nineteenth an- 
nual issue of the Report of the Department 
of Education in Japan gives some interest- 
ing data from that interesting country. 
The Report, among others, contains a his- 
tory of the modern educational movement 
in Japan. Through the energetic agitation 
of the new Minister of Education, Kono 
Tokama, who entered upon his duties in 
August, 1892, educational matters in Japan 
are progressing most auspiciously. Native 
teachers are better paid, while fewer foreign 
teachers are employed than before. In fif- 
teen of the larger cities there are public 
libraries, that of Fukushima containing 
18,225 volumes, that of Miyagi, 3,719. In 
the Royal University Library there are 187,- 
551 volumes, of which 81,986.are in Euro- 
pean languages. The library at Tokio con- 
tains 31,629 volumes, and of these 2,332 are 
in European languages. 


» 
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D. Appleton & Co.'s New Books. 


Germany and the Ger- 

mans. 

By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON, author of 
“*German Socialism and Ferdinand Las- 
salle,’ ‘Prince Bismarck and State So- 
cialism,” etc. 2 vols.,8vo. Cloth, $6.00. 

“This excellent work—a literary monument of in- 
telligent and conscientious labor—deals wi'h every 

— and aspect of state and political activity. _ 

ic and private, in the Fatherian 


ms 
with entertaining anecdotes and introspective agers 
cus of character.”—London Telegraph. 


“With Mr. Dawson’s two volumes before him, the 
ordinary reader may well dispense with the perusal 
of previous authorities. - . His work, on the 
wae. is comprehensive, ientious, and 
ly fair.”"—London Chronicle. 


The Story of the Sun. 

By Sir RoBErT S. BALL, F.RS., author of 
“ An Atlasof Astronomy,” “ The Cause 
of an Ice Age,’ etc. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 

Professor Ball’s entertaining style is known to so 
large a number of readers of his popular astronom- 
ical works that this volume, which brings together 


the results of all the latest investigations concerning 
the sun, will find a ready welcome, 


The Greater Glory. 

A Story of High Life. By MAARTEN MAAR- 
TENS, author of ‘‘God’s Fool,” ‘ Joost 
Avelingh,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Press comments on ‘“* God’s Fool.”’ 





Ps Sinerton syertine is . great novelist and a re- 
markable w books since the best days 
of Dickens a and Thackeray ¢ contain such quiet humor 
and depict hnman_ nature with such an unerring 

touch.”—Cleveland World, 


““Maarten Maartens has moment a firm footing = 
the eddies of current literatu ‘at 
deepens into tragedy in the thrilling story ‘ot * Gou’s 's 
Fool.’ "—Philadelphia Ledger. 


“One of the greatest successes of the year.’’— New 
York Tribune. 
General Scott. 
By General MArcus J. WRIGHT. A new 


volume in the Great Commanders Se- 
ries, edited by Gen. JAMES GRANT WIL- 
son. With Portrait and Maps. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

General Wright’s book is a work of popular inter- 
est. The subject is one of the most picturesque and 
impressive to be found in our militaty history, and 
the author, in availing himself of the latest authori- 


ties, has produced a book which seems likely to be 
accepted as a standard work in its class, 


Earlscourt. 
A Novel of Provinciai Life. By ALEXAN- 
DER ALLARDYCE, author of ‘‘ Balmoral : 
A Romance of the Queen’s Country”; 
“The City of Sunshine,’ etc. No. 132, 
‘Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

The adroitness with which the author works out 
his motive, and the sustained interest due to plot and 
to the graphic reproduction of certain | ae of Eng- 
lish social life, scam certain to gain for this book a 


success which will yd enhance Mr. Allardyce’s 
Lo oa as a new light in the English fiction of the 
ay, 


12mo. 





For sale by all booksellers; or wiil be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3,.& 5 Bonp StreET, New York. 
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MEN DO NOT PUT 


“New Wine into Old Bottles,” 


but they often record valuable documents 
and accounts upon paper of an inferior 
quality ; thus practicing a ‘‘ Penny wise 
and Pound foolish” economy, saving a 
few cents per pound on the paper that 
enters into the making of a County Record 
or Ledger. The result is, after a few 
years the leaves become yellow and brittle 
by use, they break out at the back, and a 

k in which are inscribed valuable 
records, to which time gives added value, 
is a source of care and anxiety ever after. 
There are certain brands of Ledger Papers 
to be relied upon, made of the best possi 
ble rag stock, new cuttings, linen fiber, 
that time and age will not deteriorate : 
such is the L. L. Brown Paper Co.’s 
Linen Ledgers. This company has made 
a specialty of this one article, ‘‘ Linen 
Ledger Paper,” for more than forty years ; 
it is the same year after year, strength of 
fiber insuring durability in daily use, and 
a sizing that resists climatic changes are 
points of excellence that commend this 
brand to those who want the best. Ask 
your stationer or blank book maker for 
our brand. Yours truly, 


The L. L. Brown Paper Co., 
Adams, Mass., U. S. A. 
MILLS ESTABLISHED 1850, 
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Frem Creation to Evolution. I. The Visible 
Universe. By ANDREW D. W8HITE, LL.D. 

This isthe first of a group of papers by Dr. White 
which are intended to show that the modern scien- 
tific conception of the universe, including man and 
his activities, has been developed out of the theologi- 
cal and ee conceptions through a continu- 
ous progression. Readers of the Monthly will find the 
subject traced with all the wealth and definiteness of 
evidence which always characterize Dr. ite’s 
writings. These papers are in continuation of the 
series ** New Chapters in the Warfare of Science.’ 


Tyndall and His American Visit. By Miss E. 
A. YOUMANS. 

An aocount of Tyndall’s only trip to this country, 
containing hitherto unpublished letters. 

Heredity in Relation to Education. 
WESLEY MILLS, M.D. 

Counsels teachers to look at the characteristics of 
the parents in order to learn how to treat their pupils 
Where Bananas Grow, Illustrated. By JAMES 

E. HUMPHREY. 


Describes the banana plantations of Jamaica, and 
tells with the aid of pictures how the fruit is gather- 
ed and ship 
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best with least expense. 
GE RMANI A monthly magazinefor 
the study of the German 
Language and Literature, is highly recommended by 
college professors and the press as “the best effort 
et made to assist the student of German and to 
nterest him in his pursuit.” Its BEGINNER’s CoR- 
NER furnishes every year a complete and interesting 
course in German Grammar. ¥2a year. Single copies 
20cents. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 


You Need It! 








The Columbia 
Pad Calendar, 


altogether the neatest and most attractive 


1894 calendar issued. An indispensable 
desk necessity. It has daily leaves, with 
clever pen drawings on some, bright and 
interesting contributions on others, ample 
room for memoranda on all.. Send seven 
two-cent stamps and we will mail it. 


Address Calendar Dept. 
POPE MFG. CO., 
* 221 Columbus Ave., 
 Miaiteletiiepebae * +6. BOSTON. . 








MUSIC 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and eas; mts. 

New styles just intro am 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 
SELECT SONGS No. 2, #.3:Fetouber.v. 


230 Hymns and Tunes. for use where one beok 
is desired for the devotional meeting and the Sunday 


School 
Cloth, #40.00 per 100. 


THE BIGCLOW & MAIN Co. 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 East 9th St..New York. 


J.CHURCH CO.,, Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


_PICTURES, STATIONERY ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


£0 3. 
MAGIC HUET 
HARBACH & CO. 809 Filbert St. Phila. Pa, 
EDUCATION. 

WILSON COLLEGE 


Classical, boty gram & Special Courses. Bony & Art. 
nted forms sent to schools trainin; ils for en- 
trance by certificate. adress, Cham rg, Pa 
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Financial. 


THE UNITED STATES BOND ISSUE. 


THERE can be no doubt that the United 
States Secretary of the Treasury has been 
forced into u position peculiar and embar- 


Yassing. During a transition from one 


system of levying and collecting the Fed- 
eral revenue to another, it is agreed by all 
financiers that a Government may prop- 
erly issue some form of due bill. Every 
European nation does this openly; but the 
laws of the United States contain no pro- 
vision for such debt certificates or short- 
time loans to be repaid from the incoming 
revenue. The Secretary has, therefore, 
taken the money needed for running ex- 
penses from the so-called redemption fund 
of $100,000,000—a fund which it has be- 
come the custom to.say was set apart for 
a different purpose, tho without express 
legislative act. Now, the laws enacted 
when specie payments were resumed in 
1879 say that the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry shall have the power to issue bonds 
whenever it is necessary to keep up the 
reserve set apart for redemption. What 
Mr. Carlisle, therefore, really proposes to 
do is to draw on this fund for running ex- 
penses (a thing which it would not be 
easy to stop), and then to issue bonds to 
make good the deficiency—thus by a 
financial trick securing the necessary 
Government money which he could not 
otherwise get without additional legisla- 
tion. 

There is no doubt that this scheme vio- 
lates the real intent of the law, the ex- 
cuse being that the members of his own 
party, by refusing a proper loan, have 
compelled the Secretary to resort to it. 
Of course, in carrying this plan out Sec- 
retary Carlisle must conform to the pro- 
visions of the old law regarding the kind 
of bond to be issued. In the first place, 
instead of borrowing for a year or twe at 
less than 3¢ (as European nations have 
been accustomed to do) Mr. Carlisle is 
compelled to issue 10-year bonds at the 
old rate of 5¢ ; whereas, in these times the 
Government could borrow for a year at 
24%. The United States Treasury would 
be justly censurable if it paid twice the 
interest it need to, so the circular names 
117.2 as an upset price for the proposed 
issue. 

The whole matter is an object lesson to 
all financial men throughout the country. 
The United States Treasury is sure to lose | 
something.by issuing an antiquated form 
of bond. Turning to the elaborate tables of 
interest compiled by our large institutions, 
we find that a 10-year bond at 5%, sold at 
117, nets the purchaser just 3%. This 
calculation, however, depends on several 
small things. The purchaser is supposed to 
receive $25 semiannually. This interest 
he is supposed to invest each interest day 
and let it roll up. Then by debiting the 
account with interest on the premium of 
$172 (which must be wiped outin 10 years, 
when the holder gets $1,000), it is found 
that the total result is a net return of 3% 
on the original investment. The rule 
works out correctly for large moneyed in- 
stitutions, which keep on investing year- 
ly, but is too fine for the small capitalist. 
The latter cannot reinvest the small sums 
of interest every six months, and the end 
of the ten years is apt to find him unpre- 
pared to make good the loss of the pre- 
mium of $172 on each $1,000 bond. The 
result to the small investor is, therefore, 
likely to be an actual interest on his $1,172 
of rather Jess than 234. 

Meanwhile the Government is paying 
one-half of 1% more than it need. The 
minimum price allows for 3¢, whereas a 
bond bearing 24% would now sell at par. 
Of course we can demonstrate mathemat- 
ically that a 24% bond is the same to an 
investor whether taken at par or bearing 
a higher rate of interest at a correspond- 
ing premium ; but the human mind is: so 
constituted that it will not accept the cal- 
culation ; it prefers the kind of bond which 
does not command a premium. The Gov- 
ernment is debarred from taking advan- 
tage of this well-known fact. This habit 
of mind runs all through corporation, as 
well as federal finance. A railroad com- 
pany’s stock paying 57 is selling at par, we 
will say. If its profits should increase so 
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shat it began paying 10¢ in dividends, its 
shares would not double in value. Herein 
lies the reason for.a good deal of our 
stock watering. If a company paying 10¢ 
dividends should double its shares and 
pay 5%, the value of the whole issue 
would be increased in the market. One 
share at 10¢ would be worth $150, but two 
shares paying 5¢ each (calling the same 
sum each year in dividends) would be 
worth about $200. The company would 
pay out no more money annually, and 
yet the stockholder has received $50 more 
on his principal, because of this habit of 
the mind which persists in thinking par 
better than a premium. Financiers al- 
ways base their operations on this method 
of getting more for the bonds or shares 
they may put out. All authorities agree 
that Government borrowings especially 
ought to be made up at such a rate of in- 
terest as would allow of the floating of 
the bonds at about par; otherwise the 
Government will lose, as we see is the 
case regarding the issue in question. It is 
a good illustration of the principles 
which underlie large financial operations 
the world over. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


POLITICAL bias renders it difficult to 
correctly estimate either the depression 
or the improvement in business. Those 
in sympathy with the Administration are 
disposed to unduly magnify every hopeful 
sign, while those in opposition are equal- 
ly guilty of exaggerating the shrinkage 
in trade, As usual the truth lies about 
midway between the two extremes. Since 
the first of the year there has been a real 
increase of confidence and some gain in 
the volume of business, tho nothing like 
what some of the political journals would 
have us believe. The general tendency of 
prices is downward, and wages are being 
reduced in nearly all manufacturing cen- 
ters ; but mills are resuming more freely. 
Gradually the readjustment process goes 
on, and only gradually can it go on for 
some time to come. Nothing now stands in 
the way of permanent revival, except the 
irritating tariff puzzle which defies every 
sort of calculation. The longer the struggle 
coutinues the less is the prospect of any 
radical changes ; and many factories are 
already starting up on the assumption 
that the new tariff has been fully dis- 
counted, There is just the danger, in 
such a course, of distribution continuing 
slow, while production will become again 
too rapid and result in over-accumula- 
tions. But this is mere speculation. One 
encouraging feature is the better demand 
for iron products and the decidedly more 
hopeful feeling expressed in the iron 
trade, which, tho not an infallible guide, 
isa very fair commercial barometer. 








Clearing House returns continue to 
show that the business depression has 
been greatest in the big cities. Reports 
from many of the smaller towns assert 
that complaints have only been moder- 
ately in excess of former winters ; but the 
clearings at New York last week were 47% 
less than last year; at Philadelphia, 35% 
less ; at Boston, 23¢less, and at Chicago, 
27% less. It would hardly be fair, however, 

assume that legitimate trade at these 
oints has diminished to the extent of 
hese percentages ; for considerable of the 
decline is due to smaller speculation and 
lower prices for products and securities, 
Another substantial sign of improvement is 
the lessened-decreases in railroad earnings. 
About seventy roads are just now reporting 
their earnings-weekly. In the first week of 
January they showed decreases of about 
174, in the first week of January 14%, and in 
the second week 10%. For the third week 
of January twenty-nine roads reported a 
decrease of 8%. Rates have been somewhat 
demoralized by the late panic, so that the 
shrinkage in volume of traffic was proba- 
bly smaller than inearnings. In the mer- 
chandise markets a very cautious feeling 
exists. In many cases lower prices have 
stimulated demand, while in others buy- 
ers have simply been encouraged to hold 
off for further concessions. Speculation 
is at a general standstill. Wheat went 


down to 654, ample supplies aud insuffi- 
cient demand preventing any support. 
The same was true of cotton; large sup- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


plies, indifferent foreign demand, and 
home spinners unable to buy owing to in- 
creasing stocks of finished product, all ex- 
erting a depressing effect. Provisions 
continue very slow but steady. Bessemer 
Pig iron is now quoted $10.50 at Pittsburg, 
at which price larger sales were reported. 
The building trade, which has been even 
more depressed than other branches of 
industry, is reported as brightening up, 
and this chiefly accounts for the improve- 
mentin iron. The shoeindustry and kindred 
trades revive slowly, shipments of shoes 
from Boston last week being 25¢ less 
than ayearago. Inthe dry goods trade 
there has been some abatement of the 
better feeling noted two and three weeks 
ago. Buyers, who are here in fair force, 
are holding off for further concessions, 
which somewhat discourages mill agents, 
especially assome of the mills are already 
becoming uncomfortably stocked with 
goods awaiting a market. Woolens 
were very dull except carpets, for which 
there was a good demand to replenish 
stocks. In print cloths transactions 
are few, 2c. being the bid price, and 
stocks are steadily increasing. Provi- 
dence and Fall River manufacturers now 
hold 422,000 pieces against 238,000 same 
time in 1892. Last year at this time the 
stock was only 1,000 pieces, but then the 
scarcity was phenomenal, 


The only satisfactory feature in Wall 
Street is the feeling observed among large 
holders of securities that it is now only a 
question of waiting before improvement 
asserts itself. There has been a good deal 
of quiet purchasing on the part of a few 
big capitalists, whose confidence in the 
future is strengthening ; but this feeling 
is exceptional, and not sufficient to im- 
part any general strength to values, There 
is still a good deal of aggressiveness on the 
part of those who believe in ldwer prices, 
which the many uncertainties emanating 
from Washington tend to encourage. The 
«‘street” now attaches less interest to the 
Wilson bill than formerly, but is waiting 
better reports of business and better rail- 


road earnings. The investment demand 
for securities is light ; and Europe contin- 
ues to be a seller instead of a buyer 
of American investments. While these 
conditions last and until an end of disturb- 
ing legislation is seen, lasting improve- 
ment is impossible. Secretary Carlisle’s 
difficulties in the way of a bond issue did 
not attract much attention, nor has bis 
attempt to market the bonds outside of 
the usual channels tended to strengthen 
confidence in his abilities as a financier, 
however high they may have been as 
Senator or Speaker. It is also understood 
that Congressman Bland will renew his 
efforts for coining the silver seigniorage 
now in the Treasury as soon as the Tariff 
bill is passed, which-.means a revival of 
the silver question, tho in-much milder 
shape than formerly. The Eastern trunk 
lines are doing their best to main- 
tain rates, having adopted new forms of 
passenger and freight agreements, which 
will, of course, be easy or difficult of exe- 
cution, according to the sufficiency or in- 
sufficiency of business. All the trunk 
lines are now enforcing strict economies 
in working expenses, and the Pennsylva- 
nia has accomplished remarkable results 
in that direction. On the lines east of 
Pittsburg the December decrease in 
earnings was $632,000; but a retrench- 
ment of $816,000 in expenses produced 
an increase of $184,000 in net earnings. 
This may be very satisfactory to stock- 
holders in these times ; but employés and 
tradesmen along the line will take a 
very different view of matters. The 
Eastern and Western lines combined 
effected a reduction in expenses of 
$1,250,000 for the month. Such a sudden 
contraction of expenses and improve- 
ments in net results naturally causes 
comment, particularly when many corpo- 
rations show ‘a disposition to share the 
present depression with their employés, 
rather than put the bruntof it upon labor. 
Money is still piling up in the city 
bank vaults, the surplus reserve showing 
an increase last Saturday of $6,288,000. 
This brings the surplus reserve up to $109,- 
000,000 against $23,000,000 this time in 
1893. Nearly 52% of the reserves are in 
specie. The issue of bonds, when it ap- 
pears, is expected to at least temporarily 


United States Bonds 
Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK. 
Send for our Vist of * Selected Securities.” 











check the accumulation of funds. Of 
course interest rates are unsa’ 

Call loans rule 1%. Time money is plen- 
tiful at 2@3¢ for one to four months re- 
spectively, 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 





Loans sania 9419-685-900 tre} 
Specie..........65 I 630100 8,285,700 
Legal tenders... 119,070,800 114,700,900 oe 
Bip osss 64,400 5,388, 
jo sense + 12,677,200 12,742,200 65,000 


The following shows the relation b - 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie .......... 800 100 700 
Lagal tenders... wre are rai Sen 00 
voeek omaeve. + $245,966,600  $238,331,000 $7,635,600 
against dep’ts 136,923,600 135,576,550 1,317,050 





Surp. reserve.. $109,043,000 102,754,450 $6,288,550 


The condition of the legal reserve of the 
Associated Banks at this date of each of 
the last five pessied was as follows: 





























GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Goveraments were steady, quoted as 
follows : 










Bid. Asked 

Tan ...113% 114K 

fegistered COUPONS......0..ccc00 eee = 11M 114% 
Currency 68, 189%: : 2.102 
Currencv 6s, 1896.. 104 
Currency 6s, 1897.. - 1 
Currency 68, 189B........seccccccccvecercesecs 110 
Currency 6S, 1899.....0..66 cee cee ceceeenseee, 112 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE, . 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 


Cable transfers.... 
Commercial long......... ° 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 

The quotations at the Board for city 

bank stocks were as follows : 
Bid. 


Exchange. 147 Manhattan...... 
jo . 21) (M arket & "Fulton... 


Bid. 
- 170 
- 200 












































Pagorcrs & Trad’s’. 
Leather Manuf....... 
BANK STOCKS. 

Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing January 27th, were as follows : 


Butchers’ & Drovers’ 167 
Chemical 








Fou . 
Gallat . 291 
on rs’ Prad’rs’. 580 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Last 
™ Asked, a. 
100 





Claflin Com . ist pfd.. 
. 2d Di - . ee ‘3 100 . 
teh 9 
ill 110 
122 - = 
do. ae 108 
x ‘Dur. Prob. Co., com.... 15 16 15% 
Geltulotd OO. .cccerooe- ° ee 7 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co..:: 90 100 oe 








You are Losing 


if your savings are earn- 
ing only 3 or 4%. You 
should have at least 6% 
with perfect safety. 

Our little book is free. 


The Provident _ 
Trust Co., soi Mes 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


VERMILYE & C0,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 

BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 








WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
THE INVESTMENT 


Tooeha Fsa RAB 





February 1, 1894. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


. .The story of a boom town is told in 
afew words. A few years ago a party of 
boomers laid out and built the city of 
West Lynne, on the Red River, in North 
Dakota, quite near the British line. Build- 

were erected, costing from $5,000 to 
$100.000, a steel bridge across the river cost 
$200,000, and the houses, many of them of 
brick, are sufficient to accommodate a 
peste of 20,000. The boom col- 
and to-day not a person lives in 

an ot city of West Lynne. 


..In New York City money is a drug 
upon the market. The amount of deposits 
held by the associated banks on Saturday 
last was $547,.694,400. The following 
banks held $20,000,000 and over : 
SME. bhicesec es een a-okakawnschighsontp ss 
Importers’ and Traders’... 
Chemical. 
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....In the closing months of the year 
1893 the officials of the Fourth National 
Bank made a formal request upon the 
Controller of the Currency for an official 
examination of their bank. This exami- 
nation was made by one of the bank ex- 
aminers on the 12th to 16th of December, 
and it was very thorough and compre- 
hensive. His report in detail is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting one, and he has no 
criticism to offer, but on ‘the contrary re 

rts ‘‘the condition of the bank as being 
in a prosperous and satisfactory condi- 
tion” and its affairs ‘‘ ably administered.” 
According to its report in December, 
the capital of the Fourth National is $3,- 
200,000, its profits $2,191,430.76, and its de- 
posits $27,351,331.40. Asking for an ex- 
amination was commendable on the part 
of the officers of the Fourth National 
Bank, and it isan example which might 
be followed with great benefit by all of 
our banking institutions. A copy of the 
report of the Bank Examiner was sent to 
each one of the stockholders of the 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
February ist on the following bonds : 

Texas and New Orleans Rd. (Main Line) Ist ~ 
mortgage 7%. 

Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio East- 
ern Division Ist mortgage 6%. 

The Fidelity and Casualty Compan 
New York have declared a dividen 
8%, payable on demand. 

The Lincoln National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 24%, paya- 
ble February ist. 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has: 


The — and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
Area of 








The @ adjacent Agrionionsal Land. 
The most iM ificent Forests of Timber in the yee 
e est Natural Town Site and Water 


Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West whieh 
procease o a coke equal to ceanervaaes. Iron, Silver 

Gold and other ores. Extensive eee of 
Blue woe for building purposes. Valuable in. 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
Capital 
is Timid 
but City real estate Mortgages 
on the present contracted valua- 


tions, carefully made, are the 
safest investment in the world. 





Experience has 
taught us 


how to make them safely. If 
interested write for particulars 
to THOMAS & CO., Seattle, 
Wash. 


A, NICE HOME 


Es IN VIRGIN 





— 
enced» Os $2, 200. ‘or free Catalogue. 
R. B. CHARFIN & con "itichunond. Va. 


WM. H. LLEWELLYN, Successor to 
a LLEWELLYN & * sa 


TTLE, WASHINGTO 
Gilt-eagea” st ortgage loans “. Real 
tate tate Investments. 
Write for particulars. 


The Trust Company of America. 


PAID-UP CA ead Gann.05.00 








OFFICES: Crawford ka; Provident 

Buildin rp hiindel eee Bah k, Denver. 
First M e Loans N . Municipal and 
Canpeente ss S Bought a" aie * Managers have 
ver 20 Pr eeperience eres. 





T B.S 








"RUNNINGS etn ares Ts 








EVERETT, WASH.. loan a ete of ot Batrys at Raped Gt. Northern R.R, i 


a boom 
is growingin s lie of the ui all 
waning: is to-day ot one ee : be a1 ats. 

Address 


2,301.) 


es for oe 
in business o 


funds 
orett, Wash. (N. Y. Address, P. O. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 





Surplus..............0..eee++++++ $150,000 
ers 6 santares ured by 
deposit of Ist mo with the Union Trust 
amy of Har New York or the Security Com- 
of ford, Conn., under 
rtments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and aine, Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Connecticut Trustees, Hxecutors, etce., 


are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 





United States Mortgage Co. 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPER Be... onic. cccccccceccscecs covces 32,000,000 
BUBRPLUB. ......ccc.cccccec-ccoccsscces 500,000 

CHARTERED 1871. 


We offer to investors, at par and interest until far- 
ther notice, our 


5% FIRST MORTGAGE 
TRUST GOLD BONDS 


in Rye | of $1,000, $500 and $100. These 
ds are the direct obli — x the Ley a 
m- 





rustee. Bonds are dated August Ist, 1 payable 
in 20 prone. a and redeemable at option of Company 
after 5 yea 
CHARLES R. 3. HENDERSON i Rage tarned President 
LUTHER bar: BD. vvcpecsncsteseces e-President 
GEORGE W. YOUNG... ... »-2d Vice- Pres’ t & Treas. 
SRTAUR TURNBOLG ib cebsovess Assis urer 
WILLIAM P. ELLIOLT........ 0.00.00 nant neoreeary 
Berns : 
A2 Babcoc 


Luther Kountze. 
ron T. Lewis, 


Theodore Morford 
Richard A. McCurdy, 
Robert ov hant, 
Edwin rd, 
William W. Richards. 
Gardiner G, Hub Jas. W. Seymonur, Jr., 
Gustav issel, James Timpson. 


This Company Transacts a General Trast 
Busipvess. 


William Babcoc' 3. Fri 
William E. Batley. Sseattle. 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., 
William P. Dixon, 

oe t A. Gran 








Oregon Securities 


Examined and appraised for non-residents by 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 


Portland, Oregon, 
References: Park National Bank, New York; Mel- 
ville Ficus & Co., London, England. . 


TEXAS maha a zfepenee 


ourtee nce. 





Third National Bank. 
aoe, poser ies weed Seog 
eatin Aaa a Scottish-American Mort- 


For or information ore. to 
E. B. 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texes, 








WRITE TO 


THE COLORADO FINANCE C00: 
42% Ernest and Cranmer Building 
Denver, Colo 
F. W. POPPLE, Vice Pres., 
in regard to new Investments at 
| Pe after those already m: 


ABOUT 
COLORADO 
SECURITIES 








A. B. MRAD. A. L. COE. G. W. CoBB 


(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ESTATES mane, yore ook 


rome. pay taxes and loo! 
assessments 
ne Pose tins in gold secured 
LOANS by first lien onc Chicago real estate, 
thout expense to \penaer. 
Correspondence beng 


EVERETT 


WASHINCTON. 


Growing rapidly toward her future position as one 
of the Greatest of American Sea Coast 
Cities, and 


The Mistress of Puget Sound. 
The best place in the world for the Homeseeker, 


the Investor, the Manufacturer, and the Ship-build- 
er. Write for descriptive pamphlet to-day. 


The Everett Land Company, | 


EVERETT, Washington. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
8% GOLD MORTGAGES 82 


SCHOOL BONDS. 
COUNTY WARRANTS. 
For full information and a Book on Spokane, address 
WILLIAM M. BYERS. 


H. B. PALMER, 


Helena, Moosamm, 


EAL 
STATE, nonery AND “MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
— h Grade Investments. 
Commenpenten ce solicited. Correspondents: Fourth 
Nationa Bank, N New York; National Bank of the Re- 
public. Chicago; Merchant’s National Bank, Helena. 


yw HESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA 
Minn., Capital, $1,000,000.00 ; Surplus an: 
i 
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Northw remitted tor 
A. o imbeelal Presiden: tH ML 
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New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 to 65 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 

CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 

SURPLUS, - - $1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this 
Company possesses ali the powers of ‘Trust Companies 
under the New York Banking Laws; acts as Trustee 
for Corporations, firms and individuals, as Executor 
or Administrator of estates, and is a iegal depository 
of trust funds. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr,, Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND. Assist. Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D. Juilliard, 


George F. Baker, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell. Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E, Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Edwin Packard, 
George Griswold Haven. Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman. Henry W. Smith, 


R. Somers Hayes. H. McK. Twombley, 


Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C. Whitney, 
J. Hood Wright. 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal net to 
lender. Twenty-two years’ business and no loss. 

highest references. md for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


: fC Bldg., Chicago. 
Mast Natlesal Bank Biden lowe Bette fe: 


LOMBARD, 
Eouitable, Jarvis Conklin and other Mortgages 
BOUCHT FOR CASH. 

CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston. 


6% Gold Bonds 
% 











000 worth for sale by the 


ay Investment & 


~ Kansas City 
Properties. 


Improved Mis- 
sourt Farms. 
20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
A. H. GOSSARD, 
* KANSAS CITY, MO. 








= | INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & UO., 
BANKERS. No. 59 WALL STREET. N. Y. 


GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 


uitable Building, Denver. Colo. 
CLASS INVESTMENT SEUU 
We offer safe and permanent dividend paying gold 
mining stocks, and ee development minin 
stocks, practically s for amount inves an 

















promising large rofits 1 in dividends and increased 
vatnes ime corporations controlled by 
0 NET | Xbsohuvely eocure.intcrost pay” 
10%: by draft on ft on Now 
York. ye ooo tention given to 
eS on wee , 
‘TON, Fairhaven, Wash 
WHY at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 
loan it for you on Real Estate Security 
at Gto?7 per cent. Perfect 
EK. STEINBACH 
Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
ye 6 per cent. to 10 cent. investments always 
There will be greater growth oh development in 
the country yn A to Duluth during the next ten 


ou ves. 
‘orrespopdence and personal calls solicited. 
Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
GEO. J. PAUL. Omaha, Neb.. U.S.A. 
hand. Tacoma, Washington. 
nited States. 


“Cc. E. ‘LOVETT & Co., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Crete OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC Co., 
0. 23 B) — ets it (Mills reg 











York, peguary 3 
y, st, 4 the ‘bonds of 
pry | companies Wi be — on apa. after 
Bi AND NEW OR- 
7 per cent. Maint Kine; 
c 6 ents Tine af Bivision” 
mortgage perc cen’ ro D on. 
SMITH, Treasurer. 


LINCOLN ee BANK, 
32-38 East } Fash cscene St., 
Ww YORE, Jan’ then 1894. 
IVIDEND.—THE BOARD OF DIRE Vans HAS 

this day declared a QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
PER CENT. on the capital stock of this bank, 
able ee 1, 

‘er books will rematp p.caaed until that Gate, 

RNELL, Cashier. 


the fo ig 


LAN 
GALVESTON, FAREISO 
R’Y CO,, Is 





paya 





OFFICE OF FARRAGUT FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
No. 346 Broadway. 
NEw YORK, Jan. 9th, 1894. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a Semiannual Dividend 
of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., 
payable on demand. 





SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary, 
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THE CABLE BUILDING, 


Northeast Corner of Broadway and Houston Street, 


Nos. 611, 613, 615, 617, 619, 621 Broadway, 
AND 


178, 180, 182, 184, 186 and 18S Mercer Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Situated, as the Cable Building is, in the centre of the district occupied by 
manufacturers and importers of Dry Goods, Straw Goods, Laces and Embroideries, 
Silk Ribbons, Hats, Caps, Cloaks, Clothing, Furs, Millinery Ornaments and Trimmings, 
Dress and Tailors’ Trimmings, Artificial Flowers, Feathers, Notions, etc., etc., it is a 
most desirable location for the offices of Manufacturers’ Agents. 


It is also one of the most accessible 


buildings in the metropolis. From either 


extremity of the city, or from any ferry on its east and west sides, it can be reached 
by the Broadway Cable Railroad and its connections for one fare. 

It is the best lighted business building in the city. In addition to the advan- 
tages that, in this respect, it has from its frontage on three streets, it receives 


abundant interior light from a central court over 3,000 square feet in area. 


This court 


is divided, on each floor, by glass inclosed galleries leading from the main hall to the 
Houston Street side of the building. Electric Lights are provided from an inde- 


pendent plant located in the basement. 
The building is Steam Heated. 


Itis also Fireproof throughout. 
It has four Elevators, two passenger and two freight. 


Access to the latter is 


obtained through a spacious Delivery Room on the Mercer Street side .of the 
building, which trucks can enter and be loaded or unloaded under cover of a platform 


alongside the elevators. 


Telegraph and Telephone Offices are located in the main hallway, in 
which there are also Mail Chutes connecting with every floor, 

Rents include Electric Light, Steam Heat, use of Passenger ond 
Freight Elevators, Janitors’ services for cleaning windows, offices and sales- 
rooms and receiving and shipping goods, extra space for the storage of packages, 


cases, etc., and all other conveniences to be 
constructed business buildings. 
For particulars apply to 


H. 


found in the latest and best of modern 


S. BEATTIE, 


Treasurer. 


Or to the Janitor at the Cable Building. 





READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


Our Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One month........ $ 2 
Three m ; = 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber. . 
One year each totwo subscribers 








Sgssss se 


10 90 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 

Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
‘© TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in ‘continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 








find it convenient te remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a _ re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
egestas, will be sent to any one asking 

or it 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


A GOOD REFLECTION. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Oct. 18th, 1893, 
THE BAILEY REFLECTOR Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN :—The two 54-inch reflectors have 
been received and placed in position. They 
have been thoroughly tested and give perfect 
satisfaction. Our audience room is 48 by 80, 
with ceiling 30 feet high; with your reflectors 
we can a to read with ease in any part of the 
room. We had two reflectors of another make 
and firm in the former building that was de- 
stroyed by fire, but they did not give satisfac- 
tion. When it came to lighting our new build- 
ing our Building Committee agreed not to buy 
the reflectors we had had, but to try yours. We 
are pleased with the change. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. W. WARNSHUIS, Pastor, 
First Reformed Church. 


MEXICAN TRAVEL INCREASING. 

INTEREsT in Mexican travel appears to be 
steadily increasing. ‘This is not at all surpris- 
ing in view of the marvelous growth of trade 
between the United States and Mexico. Anoth- 
er important factor is the development of such 
excursion enterprises as that of Messrs. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb, who will take three parties 
to Mexico-the coming winter in special Pullman 
vestibuled trains, with dining cars, interpreters, 
and every other first-class accommodation. The 
first party that will leave New York January 
30, in time for the New Orleans Mardi Gras cel- 
RS 

¢ by Raymon 

East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
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THE BEST OFFER YET OF SEEDS 


is that made on page 32 of this issue of our paper 
by the great Seed House of Peter Henderson & 
Co. of Kew York, who will send Sixteen Varie- 
ties of Sweet Peas (including the famous Emily 
Henderson), together with their I)lustrated Cat- 
alogue, at about half the regular prices. This of- 
feris well worth reading and accepting. 


FINE PAPER. 

Tue L. L. Brown Paper Company, of Adams, 

. have an advertisement elsewhere to 
which we wish to call the special attention of 
our readers, and particularly of those who have 
to deal with blauk books, ledgers, records, etc. 
The L. L. Brown Paper Company have been 
making one brand of linen ledger paper for 
more than forty years, and itis just the same 
quality to-day that it was forty years ago—and 
to-day it is excellent. It is so made that it re- 
sists changes of climate, does not turn yellow, 
and will stand the test of time,a very important 
item with ledgers ahd books of record. Our 
ers will do well to write to the L. L. Brown 
Paper Company and secure samples and prices. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR FOR SALE. 

LOOK AT IT! The Michigan Central has 
arranged with one of the best publishing houses 
in the United States for a beautifully printed 
series of World’s Fair pictures, to be known as 
the Michigan Central’s Portfolio of Photographs 
of the World’s Fair. 

The original photographs would cost not less 
than a dollar apiece, but the Michigan Central 
enables you to get 16 pictures for 10 cents. 

It’s the finest. It’s the most complete. -_ 

It’s the best. It cannot be beaten. 

If you saw the World’s Fair, you want it as a 
perpetual souvenir of a memorable visit. 

If you didn’t = there, you want this to see 
what you missed, and to fill your mind with the 
beauty and glory of the White City. 

Send ten cents to O. W. RuGaugs, G. P. and T. 
Agt., Michigan Central, Chicago, and he will 
furnish you with the first part.— Adv. 


io. 
> 


THE COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 


AN editor’s opinion of a bicycle may not be 
worth much ; but here itis. Three years ago, at 
the age of fifty, wishing to emulate the example 
set by three sprightly nephews, the writer pur- 
chased a Columbia bicycle. Being of a rather 
clumsy nature it required two haif-hour lessons 
to give us sufficient command of the machine to 
ride unattended by the trainer. This ride, the 
third time the bicycle was mounted, wasof eight 
miles’ length. We walked up the hills, hada 
little difficulty in mounting, but dismounted 
easily enough! From that day to this we have 
been loud in our praise of bicycle riding, and our 
faith is firmly pinned to the Columbia bicycles. 
Why? Because they are as finely madein every 
— and particular as it is possible to make a 

icycle; they never cost anything for repairs, 
unless one runs into a lamppost or a grocer’s 
cart, which is not the fault of the Columbia 
bicycle; they run easily, coast beautifully, and 
are as nearly perfect in every way as it seems to 
us it is possible for a bicycle to be. What more 
does one want? The Pope Manufacturing Co., 
manufacturers of the Columbia bicycles, have 
issued a catalog for 1894 which is a thing of 
beauty. It is one of the most creditable produc- 
tions of the printer’s and illustrator’s art for 
the year 1894. It is ‘80 elaborately and beauti- 
fully gotien up that it is safe to say no copy will 
ever be destroyed. The letter-text gives all the 
information one cares to have regarding the 
Columbia bicycles. Our readers can obtain it 
by addressing the Pope Manufacturing Co., 
Boston, or any of the branch offices, and in- 
closing two two-cent stamps. 
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A MODEL BUILDING. 


DtriNe the past year New Yorkers have seen 
the erection of several large and very fine office 
buildings in different parts of the city. The 
lower part has not by any means a majority of 
these magnificent structures; but scattered along 
up Broadway and in various parts of the city up- 
town are to be found many fine specimens of 
architecture—ornaments to the city. The Cable 
Building, at the corner of Broadway and Hous- 
ton Street, erected by the Broadway Syndicate, 





isin an admirable Jocation, and can hardly be 
surpassed by any other similar building in the 
city. It has the advantage of fronting on three 
streets, so that the lighting of the building is 
vespecially good, and in addition there if a cen- 
tral court of more than three thousand square 
feet in area. The building has four elevators, 
two for passengers and two for freight, running 
day and night. It has its own electric light 
plant and is supplied with steam heat. The 
offices are finished in light-colored hard woods, 
and much mosaic flooring and marble wainscot- 
ing is used. The plumbing is of the very.best 
description. The building is intended to be ab- 
soluttly fireproof. 

The major part of the first floor is occupied 
by a largeclothing and furnishing goods house. 
At the upper end of the Broadway front is the 
main entrance to the upper floors. The entrance 
is through a wide porch with polished granite 
columns oneach side supporting a cornice and 
architrave of carved stone, above which and set 
in relief from the face of the building are two 
well-modeled stone female figures eleven feet 
high, forming a framework to a round, orna- 
mented window. The hall leads to the main 
staircase of steel and stone and to the elevators. 
The fourth and upper floors have been left with- 
out partitions, in order that they may be fitted 
to suit the business needs of the occupants, 
Each floor, owing to the absence of walls and 
partitions, has about twenty thousand square 
feet of space, making, as one can readily see, a 
vast area whereon goods car be handled easily 
and displayed to a great advantage. The rents 
of the Cable Building include electric light, 
steam heat, use of elevators, mail chutes, jani- 
tor’s services,extra space for storage of pack- 
ages, etc., and, in fact, every convenience to be 
found in the best built business house. Mr. H. 8. 
Beattie is the Treasurer of the building, with 
offices at 611 to 621 Broadway. There are already 
many firms, corporations and individuals lo- 
cated in the building. In every particular the 
Cable Building is designed to be and it is one of 
the most perfect, complete and comfortable 
office buildings in the world, 


THE BEST MEN WANTED. 


“Yes, sir; we want some good men, men of first- 








class character and ability to represent us. Among 
our representatives are many of the noblest and best 
men in America, and parties of that stamp can 
aiways find a splendid business 0. ortunity at our 
establishment.” That is the way Mr. B. F. Johnson, 
of the firm of B. F. Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va., 
stated the case in reference to their advertisement 
in this paper.—Adr. 
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than the supply. 
J 


O'NEILL’ 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


: Importers and Retailers. 

$ FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, LADIES’, MISSES’ 

AND CHILDREN'S CLOAKS AND COSTUMES. HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS, CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 





We make a specialty of MAIL ORDER BUSINESS, sending goods to all 
PARTS OF THE WORLD, GUARANTEEING PERFECT SATISFACTION $ 
TO THE CUSTOMER OR REFUNDING THE MONEY. This feature df our 
business secures and retains the confidence of a vast patronage, who find 
it a pleasure to deal with a house whose reliability is assured, and where 
all wants can be promptly supplied at the LOWEST PRICES. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 
We are now booking names for our Spring and Summer Catalogue, 
which will be issued about April 1st, and mailed FREE to out of town 
residents. Send us your nameearly, as the demand is always greater 





. 











LYONS SILKS. 
SPRING STYLES, 1894. 
FLEUR DE SUEDE, PEAU DE SOIE, 

CHINE TAFFETAS, 
CHECK AND STRIPE TAFFETAS. 
COLORED SATINS, MOIRE MIROIR, MOIRE AN- 
TIQUE, MOIRE FRANOAIS. 
INDIA PONGEES, 
CORAHS, RONGEANTS, 
PRINTED SATINS. 
White Moire Antique, 
White Moire Miroir, 
White Satin White Cords, 
Fer Wedding Gowns. 
NOVELTIES FOR BRIDESMAIDS’ DRESSES. 
SILK CREPES, CREPONS, 
GRENADINES, GAZES. 


Lyons Velvets. 


Soroadovary KH 4 9th 4 


NEW YORK. 








DRESS GOODS - 


FOR SPRING 1894. 


Beginning this week we shall place 
on exhibition our Spring Importa- 
tions of Novelty Dress Goods. 

The collection for this Season’s trade 
surpasses any former one in style 
and in daintiness of colorings. 

Prismatic Tints of Yellow, Tapestry, 
and Porcelain Blues, Green, Mauve, 
Venetian Brown, ofa ruddy tinge, and 
Pink as delicate as the fading rain- 
bow; some exquisite hues of shell 


pink. 

Grenadines are in large and flori- 
ated designs. 

Twenty new effects in Black and 
White Suitings. 


For Young Ladies, Crinkled Crepons. 
Special facilities afforded for examin- 
ing these goods. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway & 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


THE DUNNING BOILER. 
OLDEST AND BEST 


Steam‘and Hot 


Water Heating. 


Over 16,000 in Use. 

Also Steam Engines and 

Boilers of all kinds, and 

Machinery generally. 
Manufactured at the 

N. Y. Central Iron Works, 
103 Exchange St., 

Geneva, N. Y. 














Variable 
Route 
Tourist Tickets at 


ray atc Ra 
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Febraary 1, 1894. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Successors to 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Spare a Moment to 
inspect our 


Housefurnishing 
Goods 


Granite and Agate Ware, 
Kitchen Utensils, 
Feather Dusters, 

Coffee Makers. 


An exceptionally beautiful display 








at lowest prices. 

THE ENTIRE BLOOK, 
Broadway, 4th Avenue, 
9th and 10th Streets, N.Y. 
- & Turkey a on cee 
You Dye in see 

© will doit. Package to 
30 m ! n utes color 2lbs., by mail. 10 
seventeen, @in, Mixiee Auman Wea tae 
tion this paper. FRENCH DYE CO.Vassar.Mich 
RAYMOND’S 
‘VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 

Parties will leave New York February 20 
and March 14 for Three Grand Tours of 75 Days 
through the Southern States, 

CALIFORNIA. 

Visits are to be made to Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Galveston, and San Antonio. 

Ample time will be given to all the leading citics 
and other places of historic and picturesque interest 
in Mexico, including Fight Days in the City ef 
Mexice, a Four Days’ Trip over the Vera 
Craz Railway, tnd Two Days in Guadala- 


ara, 

In California, San Diego. Los Angeles, Pasadena 
Sante, Sertera, San Fraucisco, Monterey, eétc., will 

vis' . 

The return tickets may be used from California on 
Regular Train until October, 1894, or with 

) arties under Special Escort 
with a Choice of Three Different Routes. 
Business Men’s Tour to California, leav- 
ing February 14, returning March 19. 


Two Tours of 40 Days to Mexico, omitting 
California: February 20, and March M4. 


Califernia Excursions: February W and 22, and 
March & and lf. 


Colorade Tours: Parties leave New York 
monthly for The Colorado at Glenwood Springs. 


The Sandwich Islands: A party will sail from 
San Francisco March 17 for a Seven Weeks’ Tour. 


Steamship tickets, via Cunard and North 
German Lloyd line. 
t@™ Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 East Fourteenth St. (corner of Union Square), N. Y, 
Independent railroad tickets to all points. 





from Chicago. All 
meals served in 
Dining Cars. 


Palace Drawing- 

















Quickest Route to the 


leave Chicago every Thursday. 

















THE 





MIDWINTER FAIR 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 
{ Detailed infor- 
mation and pamphlets descriptive of the Midwinter 
Fair will be mailed free on application to W. A. 
THRALL, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, if you mention this 
publication. Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via 


Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with- 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via 























NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 4 





February 1, 1894. 


Jusurance. 
THE NATURE OF ACCIDENTS. 


Tue American Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, of Louisville, Ky., is a corporation 
whose fame had failed to reach us prior 
to reading a published report of a case at 
law in which it was plaintiff on appeal; 
but in this case it seems to establish a 
good title to mention and a sort of dis- 
tinction. This company had issued a 
$5,000 policy upon Thomas I. Reigart, who 
came to his death by getting a piece of 
beefsteak into his windpipe, thereby caus- 
ing strangulation. The widow’s attempt 
to collect the policy was met, not by the 
undeniable statement that the company 
had not specifically insured against death 
from strangulation while eating, but upon 
the not unfamiliar ground that the death 
was not within the terms of the policy; 
it was admitted to be accidental, but it 
was claimed to have been not produced 
‘ through external, violent and accidental 
means.” The county court trial resulted 
in the widow’s favor ; the decision of the 
highes t court in Kentucky affirmed this 
finding. The latter decision quoted from 
the work of a legal authority upon the 
subject of insurance that ‘‘no rule in the 
interpretation of a policy is more fully es- 
tablished, or more imperative and con- 
trolling, than that which declares that in 
all cases it must be liberally construed in 
favor of the insured, so as not to defeat, 
without a plain necessity, his claim to in- 
demnity which in making the insurance 
it was his object to secure; when the 
words are, without violence, susceptible 
of two interpretations, that which will 
sustain and cover the loss must in prefer- 
ence be adopted.” The court proceeds to 
say that the limiting phraseology relied 
upon as defense to the claim was not de- 
signed to mean that no liability could 
arise unless death or injury were caused 
by some external and visible violence, 
such as a fall, a kick ora blow. Says the 
court further : 


“This language was inserted in the con- 
tract to protect the company against hid- 
den or secret diseases, resulting in injury, 
where there was no manifestation of harm 
to the external body. They were not at- 
tempting to restrict their liability to a 
peculiar kind of accidents, but were guard- 
ing the contract by the use of such terms 
as would prevent liability for injuries not 
originating from accidental causes, and 
that were liable to occur at any time from 
natural causes. If the steak had been pu- 
trid, causing the stomach to revolt at it, or 
so tough as to interfere with digestion, or 
to completely stay the operations of nature 
in such a manner as to produce disease, no 
one would contend that the pain or the dis- 
ease was the result of accident, or that the 
terms of this policy embraced such a case ; 
but when the substance causing the death 
is visible, and placedin the mouth of the 
assured, lodging by accident in the wind- 
pipe, instead of the stomach, producing in- 
jury or death, it isas much an accident as 
if the insured had taken arsenic under the 
belief that it was some harmless medicine. 
There is no external force or violence from 
the poison, and the injury internal in char- 
acter, and yet the authorities hold that the 
insurance company is liable in such a case. 
Healey v. Association, 113 Ill. 556, 25 N. E. 
Rep. 52. It is plain, we think, that the 
means or that which caused the injury 
should be external, and not that the injury 
should have been external. 

“Tt is said, however, that if the injury is 
not to be external, the death must have re- 
sulted from ‘ violent and accidental means.’ 
It is universally understood, when it is said 
that one died a violent death, that it was 
unnatural—a death not occurring in the 
ordinary way ; and, in fact, the definition 
of the word ‘violent’ is ‘unnatural,’ and 
in using this word the insurance company 
was attempting to prevent the assured 
from asserting a claim when the injury or 
death was the result of some natural cause. 
In the case of Paul v. Insurance Co., 112 N. 
Y. 472, 20 N. E. Rep. 347, on a similar poli- 
cy, it was held ‘that a death unnatural, the 
result of accident, imports an external and 
violent agency as the cause.’ This same 
view was taken by the Illinois Supreme 
Court in the case of Healey v. Association, 
already cited. A similar construction to 
the verbiage of like policies has been here- 
tofore given by courts of last resort, and, 
if companies organized as this is intend 








that actual external force causing the acci- - 
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dent must be shown before a recovery could 
be had, it would be easy to so frame the 
language of the policy as to Jeave no doubt 
astoils meaning. The instructions below 
were proper, and in our opinion the widow 
entitled to recover.” 

Choking from food lodging in the wind- 
pipe, itis claimed, is not death by an ‘‘ ex- 
ternal” accident. Well, literally and by 
hair-splitting construction, we admit that 
it is not, unless when happening to those 
peculiarly constructed persons whose 
windpipe is placed ‘‘ external” to the 
body. The policy does not say that it 
covers choking from food lodged in the 
windpipe; if it did specifically mention 
this, and if everything covered is to be 
nominated in the bond,” then no claim 
could arise in case of death caused by 
some inedible substance, as when that un- 
fortunate clergyman accidentally swal- 
lowed a cork and died a painful death 
therefrom. We confess to being tired of 
these petty and miserable technical de- 
fenses, which go to defeat the purpose of 
accident insurance and bring it into ridi- 
cule and disrepute. An accident, by ra- 
tional construction, is something external 
to’the individual ; something he does not 
foresee, does not cause, and is not justly 
responsible for; something which comes 
to or upon him. The means must be ex- 
ternal to his will and his conscious acts. 
We see no rational distinction between 
death by a bullet fired into the intestines 
from without and death by a grape- 
seed lodging in them from _ within, 
for we have always regarded murder 
as an accident in the insurance sense. 
That the contract may declare otherwise or 
anywise we have never questioned ; it 
may exclude causes until nothing is left 
covered except the risk of being struck 
by a railway train which has left the 
track. Nevertheless it is certain that 
when men buy accident policies they want 
to be insured against death and injury by 
accident in the broad sense as we have 
stated it above ; they would not care for 
anything less than this, and this they 
think they are getting.- The chances are 
that any individual person will not be 
seriously choked while eating, and that 
any other hap in particular will not 
befall him ; yet there is a possibility that 
some one of them may, and so he insures 
against them all together. Any company 
may write a limited policy, as limited as 
it pleases ; but unless it has plainly ex- 
pressed the limitations and bas taken as 
much pains to make the limited liability 
understood as it takes to get business, itis 
not doing business honestly. 


-_ 


ASSETS IN POSSE. 


WE find in the Indianapolis News a 
statement of the Masonic Mutual Benefit, 
asociety of which we know very little, 
and it is not doing business in this State. 
The statement is not very complete; but it 
is as it will be presented to the State 
Commissioner, and we append it as made: 








MEMBERSHIP. 

Certificates in force December 3ist, 1892..... 3,731 
Applications received in 1898.............+0+- 1,811 
Canceled for non-payment of assessments 

OE Gow GUSH CREME. 00 os cccccee cicceccces 1,282 
ig vs vos ctavedctcvedcsss cctesonedscepesse 148 
caine etbersdddcscsedevdovcocodvcsveesdés 7 
Certificates in force December 3ist, 1893... .4,084 

BENEFITS. 

Paid from institution of society in 

1869 to December 3ist, 1892........ $4,358,987 96 
Paid during the year 1893............. 165,330 00 

ASSETS. 

Assets—Bills receivable, reserve fund 

WRcdeccwunecsecceccaccsemnsoseteveen $1,700 00 
Suspended debts............sseeeeeeeeee 597 80 
Office furniture and safes............. 966 39 
Agents’ balances. ..........esseseeeeeees 200 32 
Bills receivable.........cee-sse+-eeeeeees 13,333 42 
Collections in hands of agents......... 15,148 43 
Casts GR BAEG.......cccscccvescscoccccces 8,239 74 
Due from assessments (members owe 

this much on debts as yet unas- 

BOBBOA) .. ccccccccccscccvccccccocecers 505,395 34 

NL vc ccchdape secesderokenkeen $540,581 41 


LIABILITIES. 


Benefits unpaid on December 31st, 1893.$193,000 00 
Reserve £und.........seceecceeceeceseeees 2,753 94 


, Total..ccccisceeee coveesereeveres $195,753 94 
Insurance in force, $6,836,000. Insurance writ- 
ten during the year, $1,899,000. Average age of 
members written during the year, thirty-three 
years and four months, 


Income, it will be observed, is neither 


stated nor mentioned. In number—the 
amount is not given, asis very frequently 
the case in statements of assessment socie- 
ties—the certificates issued during the 
year exceed those which ceased, so tha 

in this particular the society does not ap- 
pear to be retrograding. But the amount 
of benefit claims unpaid is large, $27,670 
in excess of those paid in 1893, and the 
resources to meet this are not encourag- 
ing. Of the assets, only $3,240 is realized 
in actual cash ; and if we allow the first, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth items to be good 
and available for their face there is only 
$33,621 definite assets. If the $505,395 
due from members were in the shape of 
premium notes it would be a perfectly 
good asset, and it would, also, be equiva- 
lent to cash in settlement of claims due on 
the policies upon which the notes were 
a lien; but this sum is noteven declared 
to be due—it is allin the air. The mem- 
bers are said to ‘“‘owe” it, but ‘‘on debts 
as yet unassessed”’; it is money which 
will come in, perhaps, later—when it is 
called for—and is just the same for an 
asset to-day as the money is which a man 
will perhaps earn in 1895, And so the 
amount might as well be one thing as 
another, and the bigger the better in ap- 
pearance, unless we are to understand 
that the members really *‘ owe” $525,000 
now on demands accrued, but have not 
yet been formally assessed. 

A glimmering suspicion that this might 
be so seems to have beset the members, 
for one desired to know where the money 
is to be had to meet the $193,000 unpaid. 
The president replied that the board had 
authority to make assessments, and had 
decided to make them on a gradually in- 
creasing scale, so that they would not be 
burdensome. Another said that if assess- 
ments such as are authorized were made, 
they would yield $525,000—he forbore to 
add the condition that this would be so if 
they were paid. The Society, he said, 
‘*is solvent beyond question, if its assets 
are paid in,” but anything may happen if 
an ‘‘if” is realized. The motion of the 
objecting inquirer that a committee of in- 
vestigation be appointed, was lost. 

Any insurance scheme upon a basis 
other than assets in hand and cash (not 
notes or expectations) in advance, has an 
unstable basis. Yet people go on repeat- 
ing, as if it had never been tried before, 
the worn and futile attempt to pay out 
money, which is a most agreeable process 
in the promise and expectation, without 
having positively provided means for the 
unpleasant and difficult preliminary of 
getting it in. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, NEWARK, N. J. 


While it gives us much satisfaction to 
note the advance made by the great life in- 
surance companies from year to year, we 
must say that we take more genuine pleasure 
in noting the work done by the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, with home 
office at Newark. N. J., than any of the 
regular life companies, forthe reason that 
its special work is almost exclusively among 


the middle and lower classes, particularly 
among the very poor—those who are de- 
barred by financial reasons from partici- 
atingin the benefits to be derived from 
he regular life companies. The man who 
conceived this form of life insurance build- 
ed better than he knew. The Prudential 
grants insurance upon the lives of children 
and adults—male and female—the rate for 
females being the same as males, and by the 
terms of its policies they become an imme- 
diate benefit. Its agents visit the poor in 
their homes, and polieies are issued upon 
children and others from ten dollars in 
amount up to four or five  hun- 
dred dollars. Agents visit these homes 
weekly to collect the premium which, in 
some cases, is not more than five cents a 
week. When death comes, as it is pretty 
sure to in the homes of these pocr people 
living in crowded tenements, the policy of 
the Prudential does for them what could 
not be done in any other way. It provides 
cash immediately for the burial of their 
loved ones, thus enabling the parents to 
maintain their self-respect, which is as dear 
to them as to millionaires. This self re- 
spect is what, during this winter of hard 
theses, philanthropists are endeavoring to 
maintain in their assistance to the unfortu- 
nate and poor. It is a hard problem to 
solve. The Prudential’s record for 1893, as 
given in its statement published in this 
paper, is something really wonderful ; and 
we ask every reader of this notice to turn to 
it and examine it carefully. 

Jobn F. Dryden is President, Leslie D. 
Ward is Vice President, and Forrest 
Dryden is Secretary. 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


There is something indeed ‘‘ royal’ about 
the annual statement of the Royal Insur- 


ance Company for the ge ending Decem- 
ber 3ist, 1893, as will seen from an ex- 
amination. ‘The business of the United 
‘States branch for the past year bas 
been exceptionally good, and this in 
view of the fact that the fire losses 
for 1893 were unprecedentedly large. . The 
company during the year increased its 
assets $280,0C0, its liabilities were increased 
by $148,000, and its surplus was increased 
from $2,070,000 to $2,211,000, This is really 
an extraordinary Statement. The assets of 
the Royal are invested in securities which 
must challenge the admiration of any 
financier. Asa proof of this, attention is 
called to the fact that the entire loss by de- 
preciation suffered by the Royal during the 

ear on all its securities, including United 

tates bonds, was only $75,000. It is safe to 
say that no other company of similar propor- 
tions can show as favorable a statement as 
this. Mr. E. F. Beddall has been Manager 
of the United States branch for many years, 
and Mr. George M. Coit, long and well 
known as a fire underwriter, is Assistant 
Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, OF SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 


The forty-second annual report of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, printed else- 


where, shows that sound life insurance has 
a firm hold upon the people of the United 
States, and that evenin a, year of great finan- 
cial depression the business not only holdsits 
own but shows a large increase. This com- 
pany issued during the year 7,356 policies, 
insuring $19,481,200, the total number of 
policies in force December 31st being 31,366, 
insuring $83,760,969. The company’s liabili- 
ties amounted to $13,460,163.84, and its sur- 
plus by the Massachusetts standard to 
$1,020,316.96. 

The Massachuset!s Mutual offers sound 
life insurance with all the safeguards of 
the excellent Massachusetts insurance law, 
and our readers will! do well to insure with 
it. 

.M. V. B. Edgerly is President and John 
A. Hall is Secretary. 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The statement of the Liverpool, London 
and Globe Insurance Company, United 


States branch, published in another column, 
affords another proof of the conservative 
and progressive policy of this great com- 
pany. The surplus amounts to $3,026,524, 
practically the same as last year, which, in 
consideration of the unfavorable features 
of last year, which had their effect on in- 
surance, not less than on other companies, 
is a splendid result. Investments of the 
company are all of the very highest class. 
Amongst them bond and mortgage loansin 
New York City $3,039,371. United States 
Government 4% bonds $1,779,750. State and 
city bonds $265,550. Cash on hand and in 
banks $831,139. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 


THIS, the greatest of all marine insurance 
companies, presents this week its annual 


statement, which, of course, deals in large 
figures. It shows that the Company’s as- 
sets amount to $12,055,058.49, invested in 
some of the best securities obtainable. It 
aid for losses during last year, $1,892,970. 
t will pay six per cent. interest on out- 
standing certificates of profit on and after 
the sixth of February. J. D. Jonesis Presi- 
dent, W. H. H. Moore, Vice President, A. A. 
Raven, second Vice President, and J. H. 
Chapman, Secretary. 











MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIFE 
ANCE COMPANY. 
Attention is called to the twenty-sixth 
annual statement of the Michigan Mutual 
Life published this week. We are glad to 


note that the past year has been a prosper- 
ous one with this company. It has made 
an increase of assets and ofsurplus. The 
company assumed new risks in the past 
year amounting to $7,175,918.15. Our read- 
ers in seeking life insurance should not 
overlook the claims of the Michigan Mu- - 
tual Life. 

O. R. Lookeris President, and H. F. Frede 
is Secretary. 


INSUR- 








———— 





1851. ~~ 4894. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 





All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
«“ How and Why,” issued by the 
Penn MutTvaL LiFe, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





* | AGE 
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U.S. Gov, Bonds (Market Value)........ 
Interest and Rents, due and accrued 


Biperate 00k POSING. oon asccncccngesctss seceserendeses 
Deferred Premiums, and Premiums in course of Collection 


Eis. b4k se chkekuumebibecnn weeben 
DISTRIBUTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Rk ae ET $8,273,788 00 


Legal and Special Reserve on Policies 
All other Liabilities 


Increase in ASSECHS...........ccsscccccceees 
Increase in Premium Receipts........ 
Increase in Interest and Rents........ 
New Insurances written, over......... 
Paid Policy Holders, over............... 
Policies issued and revived, over..... 


Paid Policy Holders to date, over.... 


Policies in force, nearly 


OFFICERS: 
DRYDEN, 


JOHN F. 
LESLIE D. WARD, 
Vice President. 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, Secretary. 
JOHN B. LUNGER, Manager of Ordinary Branch and Actuary. 
EDWARD H. HAMILL, M.D., Medical Director. 
E. BLANCHARD, Superintendent of Real Estate. . 


DIRECTORS: 


THEO. C, 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
LESLIE D. WARD, 
HORACE ALLING, 
EDGAR B. WARD, 
AARON CARTER, JR., 
THEO. C, E. BLANCHARD, 
CHAS. G. CAMPBELL, 





eEpceveeecccevcersscccsccessoosses $11,021,444 93 


cerca snbocesscesscbverecsecenpeeee $11,021,444 93 


$4,633,910 00 
2,030,235 63 
2,450,563 75 

616,069 50 
875,783 03 
112,500 00 
119,312 48 

20,936 20 
162,134 34 





12,096 26 
2,735,560 67 


$2,180,591 54 
1,559,000 78 
74,033 86 

- 128,000,000 00 








President. 
EDGAR B. WARD, 
2d Vice President and Counsel. 


ELIAS S, WARD, 

SETH A. KEENEY, 
FRED, C, BLANCHARD, 
EDWARD KANOUSE, 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, 
JEROME TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. CARTER. 





Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894. 


Cash Capital....................+ $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
force, i $36575 95 


Net Surplus Re Sahh ah eee hin 6. 95 38 
Policy-holders’ Surplus. 33 $395 ; s 
BD NIB sonnssaen cascsecesen’ 6,433,171 33 








SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
OYRUS PECK, Treasurer: 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
R, J. TAYLOR, Manager Loss Department. 


MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After May Ist, 1894, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 

Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn pegpetmant, 
© curt and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N 

J. MCDONALD, General Manager Western De- 
Me 

GEO. E. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager, 
Rigs Buildin , Chicago, Ill. 

hong VAL, General Manager Pacific Coast De- 

partie 

F, x ARKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
Pine Street, Sap Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
1850. 1894. 
THE UNITED STATES 

LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFORD 










ARTBRUR C. PERRY. Cashie’ 
DORE Fe. MN bosnsssune nynsncracks Medical Director. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

GEORGE G. anes LIAMS.....Pres. Chem. Nat. —_. 

JOHN J. Builder 
K. H. PERKINS. JR., 
Pres. Importers and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 

The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
to the insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest ible 
presents cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN- 
COME POLICY which embraces ess valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
ot adversity overtaking me insured may used as 
COLLATE URITY FOR A LOAN, ~ the 
extent of the all aus are value thereof, in ac- 
on mg with the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 


GOOD AG ENTS, (desiring t to xepresent. the Com- 
pany, are invited to address J. AFFNEY, Super- 
of A i on Home > Office. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 22d, 189%. 

The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1893. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1893, to 3ist December, 1893......... $3,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
PE i ccnnnnten sacce: consaceainians 


Total Marine Préemtums.... 


1,403,200 31 
4,597,068 47 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1893, to 3lst December, 1893.............. +++ 8,490,552 70 
Losses paid during the same 

I ivsabenniancsnedsssocsnunn $1,892,970 00 
Returns of Premiums 


and Expenses....... $711,138 89 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 





Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. .... $7,993,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

SURINGOOR OG... 0 .00ssccccccsncecseesceessces 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
Cash in Bank.... . 205,600 46 

AIMGERE, 2.00 cccccovccvcccsccces.ccosvecces $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday}, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA. 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 


January Ist, 1894. 
INVESTMENTS AND RESOURCES. 


BECP UIR oss v6.ncnsnnnccusesvatonsenses 
BR Fin cn cc cpecnncecnvcapteceetsresopesannneses 
Rail Road Bonds (Market Value).................+ 
MieemGetGE BOWES... csccvacds ccsevsciiwocdcescoses 
Cash in Banke and Office. ......ccccsccsccccescees 








February 1, 1894. 


Annual Statement of the United States Branch 


. OF THE 


ROY AL 


Insurance 


Company 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31, 1893. 


ASSETS. 
Die i tees cS SIS . $1,051,875 00 
Railroad Bonds................. 3,044,170 00 
Real Estate....... a ee eee 1,818,200 10 


Loans on Bond and Mortgage. 109,000 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 


ter ere eeeee 887,005 35 
Premiums in course of collec- 

CREE Re yee 732,613 94 
Other admitted Assets......... 26,817 05 








$7,469,681 44 


LIABILITIES. 
Unpaid Losses in process of ad- 
Sembee, . 5.5 os sancbn ls sawaas ce $557,819 78 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 
RNR. 3 ss <atuasee eave Sremiokind 4,057,616 36 
Perpetual Premium Reserve 
and all other Liabilities...... 643,444 82 


Net Surplus - 2,210,800 48 
$7,469,681 44 





COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


HENRY PARISH. 
OSGOOD WELSH. 


JOHN H. INMAN. 


FREDERICK D. TAPPEN. 
WILLIAM A. NASH. 


E. F. BEDDALL, Manager. 
GEO. M. COIT, Assistant Manager. 


50 Wall Street, New York. 





See Their New 


IT 


INCORPORATED 1850. 


4 


Insurance Company 


6/. 


Investment Credit Policy. 


of New York 


Is 


SUPERIOR TO ALL. 








THE 


FIDELITY AND “CASUALTY. tO. 


NEW Yo 
Casualty Insurance ‘Specialties, 


BONDS oF suRETYSHIP: 


~~ CPERSONAL ACCIDENT, ~~ 
ser. PLATE GLASS, Bin a 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
PAID SINCE ORGANIZAT 
LOSSES "54 608,992.53. (ON, 














THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 
PHILADELPBIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 


_ AMERICAN 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 


1 EIGHTY. THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
cone capital Same aases = a oe ay onto $500,000 00 
“ek... s a mR 7 










BRAERS. . 00-0 sence conecccees 
Sarplus: over all Liabilities. 


THOMASH. MON Hi S2GSRAIS A a6 


SUCCESS IN LIFE te greatly, facilitated by a 
knowl Human Nature. The Genius who 
does not know his fellowmen Fails, while oe 
Greteary Man, who has come 2 contact with a 
phases of human nature, Succee 

Young Men of Character, Paucation ona 

















J. D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL 

W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. SVERICH. 
A. A. RAVEN DW’D FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. porns. GEORGE H. MACY 
JAMES AW RENCE TURNURE, 
WM. STUR ALDRON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. a SSOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' IS ELL 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HORACE GRAY A 

HENRY AWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, CHRIS’N DE THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BLISS, LEANDER D. LOV. 

JOHN L. ER R Pere 
C,. A. HA WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
JOHN D, HEWLETT, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
CHARLES P. “BURDETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD. 

N. DENTON 8. 








J.D. senna, "President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 





A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice-President. 


Human Nat with some ante Lea 
Human Nature—an ake while ‘doing 
ape by with the. New York City 
Soneval Ag Agency of the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Com mo Jno i, Manager, Metro- 
politan Bui a hiew: ‘York City. 
Ideal Business Methods; Protected agents; 
no Rebates; ——e —- - 
afes 
Greatest Field in 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Michigan Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF DETROIT, MICH. 
For the Year Ending December 31st, 1893. 


REVENtI UB ACCOUN 
Received for Pre 


T. 


$1,082,853 €8 
203,041 85 





Total Income $1,285,895 53 


Disbursements for Death Claims, Divi- 











aends, Matured Insurance, Surrender 
Values, and all Expenses............ ... 809,057 26 
Balance to Investment Account..... $476,838 27 
ASSET ACCOUNT. 
a terrae yer $198,303 3 
First Mortgage Liens on Real Estate..... 8,025,215 
Keal — including Home ce 
sabes enancesseindocepehn ss danse nesese 323,154 43 
bar 278 77 
Agents’ Balances. 4.257 02 
Bills Receivaple. 40,825 00 
Bonds and Collaterals 40,023 7. 
Interest and Rents = 66,919 79 
Interest and Ren 46,255 67 
Outstanding Sreataens. secured by Re- 
serve Fund (20 per cent. “loading de- 
CED cvecsubcosececnkcsdcaasesnpsscksionce 343,297 57 
Deferred Premiums, secured by onwe 
Fund (20 per cent. joading deducted).. 39,100 89 
TR BGA, 0 scckconnarasivandcciccc.s $4,562,632 34 
LIABILITIES 
Amount of Reserve Fund, American 
Table A pe 
Deposits ‘0! 


Death Claims not d 
Surplas....... 6c bnesee 


New Riskonssumod in 1893.87, 475 gis 
Increase of Ass 
Increase ofsar 7 PRL ASS 
e total omount paid to Pol- 
icy Holders aA is Com- 
pany to date is.................. $4,670,614 65 


Oo. R. LOOKER, President. 
Ss. R. MUMFORD, 1st Vice President. 
J. W. DUSEN BURY, 2d Vice President. 
H. F. FREDE, Secretary. 
G. W. SANDERS, Actuary. 
Gen. W. F. RA YNOLDS, Consulting Act’y. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1894. 


Pass inncs cnc caccsnecsun seonea $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES............. REARS 7,826,230 65 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeitu-re law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 


343 


yh Te 70 











Cc. W. ANDERSON: Gen. Agt. 








February 1, 1894. 


the Liverpool 


ad London 
ey ad Globe 


Insurance Company. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1893. 


ASSETS. 
WRB Es Tania on wine's hse pesnnosonence qaeveidorasicctcscqne csgesovescseeses cece $1,603,270 00 
BOND AND MORTGAGE LOANS IN NEW YORK CITY.............. 3,039,371 14 
BOND AND MORTGAGE LOANS OUTSIDE NEW YORK CITY... 39,957 50 
U. 8S. GOVERNMENT 4 PER CENT. BONDS... ..........006 000 .ceseee - 1,779,750 00 
STATE AND CITY BOND. ...........cccceccccseccecee coeeceseeteeceens eeesenees 265,550 00 
CASH ON HAND AND IN BANKG..............cccceecee cence cee ee eee eee eneee 831,139 89 


UNCOLLECTED PREMIUMS AND OTHER ADMITTED ASSETS. 1,039,232 75 
Total Assets A ° ° e e e . . ° $8,598,271 28 


LIABILITIES. 
UNADJUSTED LOSSES.............c::cccceeeeeseeeeeeeeeeees $740,517 05 
UNEARNED PREMIUMS AND ALL OTHER LIA- 
MRTG wi oo cinsscrcta Sacpvocsssnccerssecsscncoveqenesoccessoces 4.831,229 44 5,571,746 49 





Surplus ° ° . . . . . . . - « $3,026,524 79 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 


CHARLES H. MARSHALL. .......,.6. ccc cece cece cee eceeeneees Chairman, 
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JOHN CROSBY BROWN, EDMUND D. RANDOLPH. 
HENRY W. EATON, Resident Manager. 
GEORGE W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 
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OF 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1893. 


RECEIPTS IN 1893. 











i cdiins kc cnqcadcandvistdsevecdtcausniduel guisns cocnslgadh gens aehdeliceescudesteus osesesens $2,947,516 29 
idan sas seo nsncnst bea enes tes tadakesdzscensectaenccs dnnesededaceryedssuas ae 635,250 10 
SEITE TRIER ED ce En ey Ne SEE EN I $3,582,766 39 
DISBURSEMENTS IN 1893. 
Death Claims (less $1,645 for re-insurance)...............ecceseeeeccceceeeeees $838,304 54 
Ny MINN rs scnsccceccscuapectee-sqenseocdssccksedevagsctesciee 141,294 00 
Surplus returned to Policy Holders in Dividends...................seeeeeees 371,989 49 
Surrendered and Canceled Policies...............sseesceseseceseeeeeeees cas 300,324 37 
Total Payments to Policy Holders............ccccceccesccceeceee cececeee eesesese $1,651,862 40 
Commissions, Salaries, Taxes, Licenses and Stute Fees, Printing and Advertising, 

Medical Examinations, Postage and other Expenses. .................0eccecceeeeeeees 751,743 38 - 
TNS RG TI Gh TRG BIB noc os cc ccccs, cccceccccgecccccecscccestcccssccccccccsscess 26,407 51 
RN ies 00k aan soe boca lclea? case caulk edccdeedeccedadeduccacdcacvaihgesden sucvense 36,411 55 
Profit and Loss, including premiums on securities purchased.................000sceeeeeee 24,298 41 

I Cripninds.canscecadensauueeddassaubsaskhcien gisiguhoces: ssevqencmatp $2,490,723 25 
ASSETS. 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate. .............cccecesesececeeecseseeseees $4,661,421 10 
Rep RUOUCNN Wet CMU cans cla cs tadecce!s- tas tegccencancacesesdingecsse 1,179,405 56 
Loans on Company’s Policies in Force.............6. 0+ scecseeseeeceseeceeees 665,120 00 
Massachusetts Armory Loan Bonds........ccc000 cce-ccccvccccsccccccccccsces 105,000 00 
City, County, Township, and other Bonds..................cecceecceeeceeeees 1,638,196 53 
rn od cae Landdadindtuedcctinevcesvacececetenqseedsdeusecs 489,400 00 
inc bin dined: daketnnscteseacaccokvcversgeGesbadssdyexvess 46,620 00 
NE ae cinder she duicatinss in sendseuies bacdscngedeuaesedotansdésategesee 2,347,823 59 
Railroad and other Stocks..... .......... Neeeddcnpeedas: <e¥ieNenedecadsesquccss 700,047 67 
aa cehis peadBnddedh ads oacylnadseesqattecivendcedoncesseceneedesocoece 606,914 55 
Premium Notes on Policies in ain. Seca cesedcaseuseaasvenettvecdccecotveve see 617,400 42 
acca cadvdhbubensdnscdsnsshsadsetecedeesens adcades 650,447 38 
Premiums in course of collection (Net).........0...05 ss0 cocccecese -coeee . 162,429 79 
I nrnneccns pasunuecseesscccccsnscsbenssosesscnese eee 291,895 87 
I ins ccnecvcevssentocsves’ ssccensecconsseesensacaotes 318,358 34_ 
EE Gacticdndenanedd: cocvecncvecevsdwuessansecdcecapocbescecesccenteveqscseane $14,480,480 
. LIABILITIES. 

Reserve by Massachusetts Standard........-..ccscccecccecccceccececssccesess $13,228,341 00 
Claims for Death Losses and Matured Endowments in process of Ad- 

PE wi docccdivecnnbaqsconsncsedsecquecdaceccstqcoousscseseedte oe cess 110,855 39 

Unpaid Dividends, due and to become AuUe............seecececeeceeseeseece 116,895 22 
ee Rs baa nit eon cdeccnscndeccvacceccsessewsdenswecesceveses 4,072 23 
TO einai vn cca scescenestevestcoces - $13,460,163 84 
Surplus by Massachusetts Standard.. $1,020,316 96 
Number of Policies issued in 1893, '7,35G, insuring.................eceeeeeeeeeeeees $19,481,200 00 
Number of Policies in force December 31, 1893, 31,366, insuring (including 
I cca ce cave ddanevresesccdevnetuccceeesdveie datetgescede 83.760,969 00 


Springfield, Mass., January 16,1894, 


The Receipts and Disbursements of The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company for the year 1893, as shown by the foregoing statement, have been care- 
fully audited under the supervision of the undersigned, and the securities and bal- 
ances as shown have been personally examined by us and found to be correct. 


H. S. HYDE, ) 
J. R. REDFIELD, ‘Auditors. 
__ N.G.NEWELL, ! 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 
58 Broadway; 16 W. 234 St. 
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LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate ———. 
fuaaal Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 








J. ™M. ALLEN, President. 


WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
kK. B. ALLEN, 3d Vice-President. 
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Asst. Sec, J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer, 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 
JANUARY Ist, 1894. 


15,628 Policies in force January 1, 1893, Amount at risk, 
2,821 Policies issued since January 1, 1893, Amount at risk, 
5 Policies restored during 1893, 


$45,082,951 00 
8,049,700 00 
Amountatrisk, . 9,122 00 








~ Increased during 1893, ‘ 4 4 . a 11,798 00 
—— Additions mole’ during 1893, - * : 103, »t71 00 
18,454 Policies, ° ° . $53,257,342 00 

POLICIES TERMINATED. 

1,623 ‘ Amount atrisk, . 5,065,183 00 
16,831 Policies i in fores J anuary 1 "1804, Amount at risk, $48,192,159 00 
RECEIPTS. 

Net assets January 1, 1892, . ° ‘ $7,735,548 50 
Premiums received since January ‘ 1893, - ‘ ‘ F 1,895,385 86 
Interest received since January 1, 1893, : ‘ . ; 384,646 96 
Rents received since January 1, 1893, 4 j ‘ P 13,073 30 








$10,028,604 62 
DISBURSEMENTS TO POLICY HOLDERS. 
Claims -by death, omueiatenn oe and 
é - $865,649 58 


surrenders, 6 
Dividends, a % ; - _ 262,512 24 
$1,128,161 82 


OTHER EXPENDITURES. 
Taxes: Local; Mass. Excise ; other States, Com- 
missions, Supplies, Salaries, Agencies, Print- 


ing, Postage and all other — . $391,704 93 





Profit and Loss, ; é ‘ 275 50 
$391,980 43 
Total disbursements, _ $1,520,142 25 
Balance, Net Ledger Assets, $8,508,462 87 
ASSETS. 

Bonds and Stocks owned, ° p ° - $4,741,890 02 
Loans on mortgage of Real Estate, 3 a ‘ ‘i i 1,671,987 07 
Loans on Policies, 2 é ‘ : 5 309,595 50 
Loans on Collateral, . = ‘ 4 ‘ a a 735,637 00 
Loans to Corporations. 2 : ‘ P : 202,0 0 00 
Loans to Cities and Towns, . ‘ x a ‘ : ‘ 2,000 00 
Deferred vengenccen Notes, . 6 . Ps p ‘ - 239,923 26 
Real Estate own 460,600 00 





145,479 52 
$8,508,462 27 


Cash, in hand — on deposit. in banks, ; : : ‘ : 
OTHER ASSETS. 





Interest and Rents accrued, but not due, $85,700 00 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, “ . 234,468 98 
Uncollected premiums on policies in pong $135,279 34 
Deduct loading, 20 percent. . 
Deduct loading on defer’d prems. 47, ‘984 6 75,040 52 
. 60.288 82 
$380,407 80 
Total gross assets, $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, Massachusetts Standard, : . $7,775,308 93 
Death claims in process of adj ent, . 67,896 00 
$7,843,204 93 
Deduct net value of re-insured risks, L 16,974 28 
Total Liabilities, $7,826,230 65 


$1,062,639 52 
H. M WITTER, Secretary, 





A. G. BULLOCK, President 
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Old and Young. 


PARALYZED. 
BY MARY LOWé DICKINSON. 


LORD, a sufferer, orought to Thee, 
By the Galilean sea, 

Found the pressing throng so great, 
Found the time so lony to wait, 
That they broke the twisted woof 
Of the woven palm-bough roof, 

Till the sunlight, calm and s weet, 
Came down, with him, to Tny feet. 


All the waiting crowd fell back, 
Leaving clear the sualiyht’s track, 
Made the strickea oue a place, 

In the glory of Thy face ; 

Ere his tre:nbling eyes coald lift, 

To implore Tay wondrous gift, 

Felt Tay word, as voic2 fro n Haven, 
“Son, thy sins are all forgiven !”’ 


Lord, a stricken soul to day 

Watches for [nee by the way ; 
Helpless in the bonds of sia, 

Sees where Thou hast entered in ; 
Sees the people rouad (Chee press; 
Knows Tay haads are raised to bless ; 
Hears the sound of joyful song 

From the weak, in [aee made strong. 


They are many. Lord; but I 

Lie alon® beaeath the sky ; 
Thothe world is large and wide, 
Yet, to oelp me to Tay side, 

Aad [ay healiag grice im)lore, 
Tecan cont ao frienily four, 

Wao, in hiads of faith ani prayer, 
Will my palsied spirit bear. 


Savior, can it be Thy will 
Liketh bast my lying still ? 

If [ cannot reach Tay yate, 
Shall [ by tue wayside watt ? 
Surely, sone day, ere [ die, 

I shall see Thee passing by; 
Creeping after Taee, I mast 
Find Lay footpriatsia tae dust. 


Waitiag, prralyzed and dumb, 

As, at ol l Casernaum, 

Waited by [iberias’ wave 

One who found hee strong to save, 

Freed from pain aad washed from sin, 

Some day [hou wilt take mein! 

**Red wavesof [ny parduning sea 

Yet may cleanse even me—even me.’’ 
New Yor«K CITY. 


a> 
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THE ELIXIR. 


BY DALTON WHITFIELD. 











By A.D, 2000, scientists had solved many 
curious problems and had made many 
wonderful discoveries. A famous Ger- 
man inventor discovered a means of in- 
ducting the water of the ocean into the 
subterranean fires. As a result of his 
daring experiments gigantic eruptions 
shook the earth from pole to pole, and, as 
if by magic, islands and mountain chains 
rose from the boiling Atlantic. 

By the year 2000 he had succeeded in 
raising a strip of lava-coated land from 
New York to Liverpool, and ten years 
later trains ran from the New to the Old 
World in thirty-six hours, several hours 
quicker than the fastest air ships of the 
time. Thereafter ** land raising,” asthe 
business was called, became so much the 
fashion that the heavens were perpetually 
clouded and the earth’s trembling was 
felt at all hours of the day. 

The strangest event in the world’s his- 
tory, however, was reserved for the more 
progressive inhabitants of the earth in the 
year 2040. At tirst this new triump. of 
mind over fatter was known to few be- 
sides its discoverer. He evidently in- 
tended to keep his plans from the public ; 
but one day The Advance, a microphonic 
machine which supplied New York’s ear 
with the laves€ news, casually mentioned 
that six men lived in New York, each of 
whom was over one hundred and fifty 
years of age. This statement was laughed 
at by the microphones of London, Paris 
and other foreign cities as being absurd ; 
and they declared that hardly any city in 
the world could claim even a centena- 
rian. Even New Yorkers regarded The 
Advance’s report as a joke perpetrated by 
some editorial speaker, and were aston- 
ished when that microphone gave proof 
absolute of the asseruon. Tue names of 
the men were publi.hed ; they might be 
seen on the streets any day. The wildest 
excitement prevailed ; people talked of 
nothing else. Scientists of all countries 
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yi pondered over the marvelous occurrence ; 


they met in conventions in New York and 
gave careful study to the climatic and at- 
mospheric conditions of tke locality, but 
were unable to explain the phenomena, 

The six subjects of all the furore acted 
most peculiarly, now that they were sub- 
jected to public scrutiny. They were all 
fabulously wealthy, and each lived in 
strictest retirement. When approached 
on the subject of their age they became 
angry and refused to speak about the mat- 
ter. Moreover, it was remembered by 
some observant people that no two of the 
old men had ever been seen together. 

One bright spring morning, about a 
month after the publication referred to, 
the electric carriages of the centenarians 
bore them, each by a different route, out 
on to a black waste of land which had 
been raised from the ocean, to an im- 
mense stone palace. This imposing struc- 
ture stood in the center of an extensive 
park protected by a high wall. 

Oae by one the millionaires alighted 
from their conveyances, and, entering the 
palace, a servant led them through sev- 
eral long corridors into a dark room, 
Each was given a seat in a different part 
of the apartment. It was not light 
enough for them to see one another, and 
they sat in profound silence till footsteps 
announced that some one was coming. 
The servant entered and said : 

‘‘Gentlemen, M. Delamenge.” 

They all rose promptly as a small, 
white-haired man entered and limped 
across the carpet to a table in the center 
of the room. He waved his hand and 
the servant withdrew, softly closing the 
door. The darkness became more dense. 
Seven white heads punctuated the gloom. 

‘Be prepared,” said M. Delamenge, 
in athin voice that was pitched on a very 
high key ; ‘‘it will be light in a moment, 
and you who have shunned one another 
for fifty years shall be face to face.” 

Silence, broken only by the wheezing 
of two or three of the little audience. 
A silvery bell rang, and then a soft, arti- 
ficial light streamed from the ceiling. M. 
Delamenge looked closely at the parch- 
ment-like faces around him. They re- 
turned his look, but did not even glance 
at one ano her; their white heads looked 
like bunches of, cotton on the backs of 
the chairs. 

‘* Heretofore,” began M. Delamenge, 
unsieadily,as he swept his eyes around 
the circle again—‘ indeed, for the last 
seventy years, Ihave met you only one at 
a time, and you can scarcely imagine my 
feelings at seeing you together.” 

The listeners were breathless. 

‘*T know,” resumed the speaker, after 
a moment’s pause, “that you hate one 
another, aud I have guarded against 
throwing you together in the past; but 
the time has at last arrived when, in 
order to perfect my plans, you must act 
in concert; and that is why I summoned 
you here to-day.” ; 

M. Delamenge paused. The little man 
who sat nearest hin opened his mouth 
with an audible click. He was about to 
speak, but seeing that everybody was look- 
ing at him he drew his long hair nervously 
across his face avd sneezed like a cat. 

‘* Seventy years ago,” went on M, Dela- 
menge slowly, ‘‘l1 made the greatest dis- 
covery known to human mind. I found 
a drug which prolongs life indetinitely. I 
realized that the world would not believe 
in my claims unless I gave it literal 
proof of my power, hence I selected you 
as my patients, because you were tien old 
men and were wealthy enough to supply 
me wich all the funds [ needed.” 

Again his thin voice dwindled away in 
the stillness of the chamber. The six 
heads had left the chair-backs and were 
anxiously leaning toward him. 

‘* Well,” they whispered, the word pass- 
ing from lip to lip around the circle; and 
they now ventured to steal glances at one 
another's faces. ‘‘ Well,” they repeated, 
uneasily. 

“I now intend,” continued M. Dela- 
menge, looking down, ‘‘to let the world 
know of my triumph. I was once a poor 
peasant boy in France, but now kings and 
queens wouid crawl in the dust at my 
feet. Since the earth was born, no other 
brain has ever thwarted the demon that 


drags his victims down to putrefaction. 
I am almost a god. I shall rule the 
world. No man shall ever know my 
secret. If I should die the elixir will 
never be made by another.” 

‘**What do you want of us?’ .Jacob 
Maltaway’s, voice sounded rasping and 
impatient. 

** Want of us?” echoed the others. 

M. Delamenge’s hands trembled as he 
unfolded a sheet of paper and laid it on 
the table. ‘I have prepared this docu- 
ment for you to sign,” said he, slowly. 
“It is for publication in the microphones. 
Itis very simple. You merely acknowl- 
edge that, seventy years ago, | began ad- 
ministering my elixir to you, claiming 
that it would, barring accidents to your 
bodies, prulong your lives.” 

Nobody spoke for a moment, then 
Jacob Maltaway rose, quivering from head 
to foot. 

‘* What !” he gasped, tangling his talon- 
like fingers in his beard, ‘** you ask me 
to acknowledge publicly that I owe my 
—my longevity to—to a drug? No, I 
can’t do it! You said nothing of this— 
this humiliation when you approached 
me at first. Your proposition is outrage- 
ous !” 

‘*No, no, you ask too much!” broke in 
the others ; aud they were so excited that 
they unconsciously turned and nodded 
their wintry heads at one another. 

‘* How can you ask such a thing now?” 
asked Hardee, the banker. ‘*Did I not, 
in order to obey you, allow my dear wife 
to die, when by giving her a drop of the 
elixir she could have lived? Why should 
I want to give to the world that which 
was denied her?” 

M. Delamenge made no reply. 

Kasset, a great scientist, stepped to the 
table and faced M. Delamenge. Kasset 
was always listened to; for he was con- 
sidered very wise. 

‘* Why can’t it go on as it is?” he asked 
in a cracked voice which his emotions 
strove in vain to soften. ‘* Why need 
others share our good fortune? We have 
never refused you money—you are wel- 
come to all I have; but to be pointed at 
by the vulgar, gaping world as a living de- 
ception is more than [ can bear.” 

M. Delamenge began to sneer. His 
anger was rising ; his features grew hard ; 
the wrinkles in his flabby cheeks looked 
like gashes cut with a knife. He waved 
Kasset from him, and the six centenarians 
sank back into their seats. 

‘*T begin to doubt the real benefit of my 
discovery to mankind in noting its strange 
effects upon you,” said M. Delamenge, 
sternly. ‘‘I was tempted once to destroy 
it. You are growing every day less 
charitable, less humane. You find no 
pleasure in life, and you hate those who 
do. Seveaty years ago I selected you to 
aid me in my plans because you are 
moéels of gentleness and were full of 
pity and sympathy; but now I shudder 
when I see your faces. There is not one 
among you who hasa pure heart! Auswer, 
quick!” Tne little speaker’s eyes flashed 
ominously as he pointed a long, bony fin- 
ger at the paper on the table. ‘*Will you 
sign tbat document?” 

They pressed forward, jostling one 
another in their haste to reach the table, 
When they had signed their names they 
went back to their chairs, each grumbling 
to himself, 

Folding the paper, M. Delamenge put it 
into his pocket. 

‘That is all,” he said, sententiously ; 
‘‘you may go. To-morrow the world 
shall hear of me.” f 

An hour later M. Delamenge’s remark- 
able disclosure had flashed around the 
whole earth. In New York traffic was at 
astand, People spoke tone another as 
if the world were coming toanend. A 
multitude of aged men and women stood 
day and night around the walls of M. De- 
lamenge’s palace waiting for the elixir. 





Years rolled by. By the year 2050 the 
population of New York had increased to 
ten millions; ia 2100 thirty miilions of 
people lived there. Every death-fearing 
individual on earth wanted to reach the 
overcrowded city ; for nowhere else could 
one feel sure of life. Ruin and despair 
hovered over the place, Law and order 
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belonged to the past. Those who pro- 
longed their lives by using the strange 
drug seemed to bave no aim in the world 
but to eke outa miserable existence. They 
tottered through the streets from morning 
till night in rags, and many of them, as 
unclean as lepers, begging food of every 
passer-by, and snarling at and cursing 
even those who pitied them. 

Public sentiment raised a storm against 
the use of the drug, and anti elixir socie- 
ties were formed all over America. 

. “Put M. Delamenge to death !” was the 
urgent cry that came to America from 
foreign countries. Devout people, some 
ef whom believed the little physician to 
be Satan in the flesh, prayed that his 
frightful reign might come to a speedy 
end. 

At last M. Delamenge was tried for his 
life. A hundred years had passed since 
the execution of a human being; but his 
was no ordinary case. A special law had 
to be framed to meet the emergency. It 
required months to secure a jury ; for few 
men wanted to be concerned in so grave 
an affair. Finally twelve men were 
chosen ; they were the most depraved of 
humanity, and on the day of the trial they 
looked like corpses, for they feared they 
knew uot what. The judge, too, was 
pale, and seemed anxious to have the trial 
over. On the day before the trial the jury 
showed signs of weakening ; but the anti- 
elixir party, bent on M. Delamenge’s death, 
offered each man a substantial fortune as 
the price of the defendant's life. The 
jury swore that they would find him 
guilty ; but on the day of the trial they 
weakened again; they could not get up 
courage to take a human life. The anti- 
elixir leaders conferred together; they 
saw where the trouble lay. One of their 
number went to M. Delamenge’s palace 
and brought back thirteen boitles of the 
elixir, which he gave to the judge and 
jury, whispering to them: * Iv’s the elix- 
ir; it is enough to last you two hundred 
years.” 

‘We would not take it,” said the 
recipients ; but they hid the bottles under 
their long coats and suddenly grew bold 
and declared themselves ready to do their 
duty. 

M. Delamenge entered the court-room 
alone. He was the oldest man on earth ; 
and the vast audience was cowed into 
silence at the sight of him. His figure 
was bent almost double, and his hair and 
beard were a bluish white. He took a 
seatin front of the judge and the jury, and 
smiled as he read the fear that possessed 
them. 

The case was hurriedly presented. The 
meager testimony was all given; it re- 
mained but for the jury to declare a ver- 
dict. They left the room, but returned in 
a@moment. The audience was breathless. 
M. Delamenge’s eyes “flashed with anger 
as he read the faces of the jurymen. The 
foreman of the body handed the judge a 
folded paper. The judge opened it. 
‘*Guilty !’ he gasped in his beard. He 
avoided M. Delamenge’s piercing eyes as 
he turned to the jury and asked : 

‘* Have you found the defendant guilty 
or not guilty ?” 

Beforé a reply could be made, M. 
Delamenge rose, quivering like an aspen, 
His anger had given place to cunning. 

‘*T can see by your looks that you have 
decided against me,” he said, softly. ‘‘ It 
is an awful thing todie. I believe it was 
because I hated death more than any liv- 
ing man that I was enabled to discover 
my elixir ; so you can hardly imagine my 
feelings at this moment. I would like to 
live long enough to get my affairs into 
better shape. In some ways my death 
will be disastrous; many things are in 
disorder in my laboratory. To-day I re- 
ceived an urgent order fur thirteen bottles 
of my elixir; but in my trouble over my 
impending trial I made a mistake and 
sent out a mixture that is deadly poison. 
I should like to search out the purchaser 
and waro him against it. Death is an 
awful thing !” 

The judge and jury started and gazed 
into one another’s faces. A_ boitle fell 
from one of the jurymen’s coats, and its 

gurgling was heard over the whole room, 

M. Delamenge moved slowly back to his 
seat, a hard smile playing over his rigid 


> 
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face. The judge had framed the order 
for the plaintiff to sit down, but it had 
not been given. A profound silence fol- 
owed M. Delamenye’s speech, then a gen- 
tle murmur of surprise passed over the 
audience. The judge remembered him- 
self and turned to the jury. 

‘“‘Have you come to a decision?’ he 
asked, desperately. 

“Yes,” replied the foreman ; and as he 
spoke some of his fellows sprang forward 
and touched him warningly. ‘‘ No, no!” 
they cried. 

‘‘I understand,” he said, with white 
lips ; and he nodded his head reassuringly. 

The judge called for silence, then he 
asked fearfully : 

** Guilty or not guilty ?” 

‘* Not guilty !” was the reply. 

Silence followed.broken by M.Delamenge 
rising,a pained grimace on his wizened 
face. He was about to go out into the street, 

but anocean of white heads and withered 

’ faces met him at the door. He shrank 
back, and, ascending a flight of stairs, he 
stepped out ona balcony. He motioned 
to the driver of a flying carriage that 
hovered near the earth, its silver and gold 
wings lazily beating the sultry air. It 
drew up to the balcony. 

“To my palace, quick!’ gasped M. 
Delamenge, and he sank into a cushioned 
seat. The driver, a young man, sneered 
contemptuously as he whirled the pilot 
wheel round and glanced down at the 
multitude who were looking up and cheer- 
ing in faint, piping voices; and the car- 
riage rose like a bird and sped out toward 
the ocean, All along the way the streets 
were choked with a shouting throng. 

‘*Go up higher !” gasped M. Delamenge. 
‘*T don’t want to hear them.” 

’ The driver looked at his tortured face 
pityingly, and the machine rose like a 
leaping rocket. 

' * Higher! higher!’ cried the passen- 

ger, ‘‘ I can’t breathe in this atmosphere. 

As the clouds floated between him and the 

city, M. Delamenge breathed more freely. 

He resied bis sharp chin on his hand and 

looked thoughtfully out into space. A 

melodious bell reached his ears. ‘‘ What 

was that?” he asked the driver. 

‘The microphone,” was the reply. 

M. Delamenge leaned over the side of 
the carriage and listened. A voice came 
up through the clouds from the city : 

‘“‘Delamenge not guilty. He has just 
taken a carriage for the palace !” 

As the sound died away, M. Delamenge 
closed his eyes in meditation. Ina few 
minutes the downward motion of the car- 
riage told him that they were nearing his 
palace. His face grew dark as he saw a 
multitude around its walls. 

‘‘Take me up to the tower door,” he 
said; ‘don’t leave me among them !” And 
then to himself he whispered: ‘‘I can’t 
bear the sight of my work; it drives me 
wild !” 

“Tell my advisers to meet at once in 
the council chamber,” said he to the serv- 
ant who opened the tower door. He 
went down to aroom below and threw 
himself on a couch where he lay as if 
dead, till an attendant informed him that 
his friends were awaiting him. The one 
hundred or more members of the council 
were silent as their leader entered. He 
stopped in the center of the room. 

‘*T have won,” he groaned; ‘** but it was 
with a lie. Tam undone. As I sat before 
that body of men jwho hated me and 
feared me, and yet wanted my miserable 
life, I realized how useless it is for me to 
struggle further, I have madea mistake, 
I am wearied with living. The past rests 
upon me like a mountain of stone. I be- 
lieve that you all feel as Ido. I have 
seen it in your actions, in your abject 
loneliness, Am I right?” 

A murmur of assent rose from the 
others, but no one of them spoke out. M. 
Delamenge was silent for a moment, then 
he said, firmly : 

“T shall leave you to decide for me, 
Friends, shall westruggle longer? Would 
it not be better to die now than to go on 
with this horror thickening about us?” 

Deathlike stillness for a moment, then 
a cracked voice stirred the air, and a litle 
man, bent almost double, his long hair 
touching the floor, stepped forward. 

** Yes,” said he, ina wheezing sob, ‘I 
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am worn out, body and mind. If we could 
only have died long ago when we all used 
to hope for another life !” 

*“You believe in the soul life, then, 
Malcomb?” interrupted M. Delamenge. 

Yes,” was the answer, ‘for some. 

But I fear that 1 have killed my soul !” 

Another little figure rose: ‘“‘ I am tired 
of life,” he said, firmly. ‘‘ I am growing 
desperate. I tried to make an angry 
youth kill me last night in a quarrel ; but 
he read my thoughts and ran away. Yes, 
I am ready to die!” 

“And I!” ‘And I!” came from the 
others. 

‘Let it be so, then,” said M. Dela- 
menge, calmly ; ‘‘ we will take the elixir 
no more.” 

A servant entered. M. Delamenge mo- 
tioned him to speak. 

‘‘ Harrison, the member of the council 
who stopped taking the elixir a month 
agois dead in his chamber. He left a 
note saying that he wanted you all to see 
his remains and follow his example.” 

‘** Dead !” gasped several voices. 

‘* Have the body brought here,” order- 
ed M. Delamenge. 

***No, no!” cried Kasset; and his words 
were echoed by the others. 

‘*Obey my command,” said M. Dela- 
menge; and the servant withdrew. 

Presently a slurring of feet sounded in 
the corridor. The corpse’ was being 
brought in, At that juncture a harmoni- 
ous bell sounded in the city. 

‘* Hush, it is the microphone!” said M. 
Delamenge. Silence fell, even the foot- 
steps ceased to slur on the stones of the 
corridor. Then from the very palace walls 
came a voice : 

‘* Harrison has just died, and is being 
borne to M. Delamenge’s council cham- 
ber. What effect his death will have on 
the council can only be surmised. It is 
believed that M. Delamenge will give up 
the struggle.” 

M. Delamenge frowned sullenly, and 
then bowed his head; for the pallbearers 
were entering the room. Every head 
sank as the attendants put the bier down 
and retired. A white sheet hid the re- 
mains from sight. 

M. Delamenge stepped to the bier, and 
with a quivering hand was about to lift 
the sheet. He looked around him, his 
face was a greenish white. The centenari- 
ans had turned their faces to the walls. 
He dropped the sheet and stood silent for 
a moment, then he said : 

‘‘ Perhaps we had better not see it;” and 
he motioned for the attendants to remove 
the bier. When they had gone he took a 
small flask from his pocket and held it 
between him and the light. 

** When this is destroyed, no living man, 
not even I, could make another drop of the 
drug that has enthralled us.” He drew 
out the golden stopper. ‘‘ Shall I pour it 
out ?” 

No onespoke. The gurgling of the tiny 
flask was heard, and a strange, repulsive 
odor passed through the air. 

‘*Ourdaysare numbered,” said M. Dela- 
menge;and he dashed the flask to the 
floor, ‘‘ We have done our duty !” 

That night the centenarians hid them- 
selves from sight. Shouts of gladness 
rang through the city, and the anti-elixir- 
ites marched through the streets holding 
flags and banners. A youzsg inventor, 
who had constructed a series of powerful 
reflectors for transmitting sunlight from 
the lighted side of the globe to the dark, 
caused the skies over the ocean to show 
wonderful pictures of flowers, landscapes, 
and millions of happy children playing in 
sunlit fields. Hosts of winged angels flew 
across the heavens toward a pearly gate 
set with dazzling stones. 

Darton, GA. 
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LITTLE NELLY, whi le at the seashore 
with her mother, was very fond of making 
calls upon some ladies in the neighboring 
cottage, and the frequency with wbich she 
would bring home little presents of cards 
and pictures, etc., led her mother to fear 
that she might be in the habit of asking for 
these things, She therefore gave the child 
strict orders never todo suchathing. The 
next day Nelly returned from her visit 
laden down witu pretty odds and ends of 
various sorts; and when her mother calied 
her and questioned her severely if she had 
a ked for these things. se replied, with 
conscious virtue: ‘‘No, Mother dear, You 
told me I must never ask for things, so I 
just took ’em.”—Harper’s Bazar. 
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A PINK SILK PARASOL. 


BY JUDITH SPENCER. 








‘““What are we going to do now? 
queried Anne. 

‘Tf Pa had only stayed quietly at home !” 
sighed Margaret. 

* But he didn’t,” said Helen. ‘‘ And the 
lecture tour ended in disaster; and he has 
returned with empty pockets, and a cold 
which threatens pneumonia !” 

‘Oh dear! and we were so well off be- 
fore little Mother married again,” Marga- 
ret murmured, dolefully. 

‘**Treason !” cried Helen, stoutly; ‘‘ not 
one word against Pa Pendergast—the 
dearest old visionary thing that ever 
lived !” 

‘* He certainly tries to make a fortune 
for us,” smiled Anne. 

‘**And has only succeeded in reducing 
us to the verge of—beggary !” supplement- 
ed Margaret. 

‘The expressman is stopping at the 
gate,” said Helen; ‘‘ but, of course it’s a 
mistake”— 

* Yes; nothing comes to us now—but 
trouble,” ended Margaret, 

But a moment later and Helen called 
back, ecstatically : ‘Oh, girls, it is for 
us, sure as you live!” Then, less joyfully, 
** But—there’s seventy cents to pay !” 

At last the necessary amount was made 
up, the expressman departed, and the 
girls and their mother, ina state of un- 
usual excitement, gathered around the 
huge, irregular bundle which, by their un- 
ited efforts they had dragged into the 
middle of the sitting room. 

‘* Who could have sent it?’ wondered 
Anne. 

‘* What do you suppose it is?” question- 
ed Helen. 

© Ivs—old 
gloomily. 

‘* Madge!” in a general chorus of dis- 
may. 

But even as Helen cut the strings the 
lopsided bundle burst asunder and shed 
its contents of crumpled ball gowns and 
all kinds of forlorn and draggled finery 
upon the floor. 

Anne bit her lip, Margaret’s eyes flamed 
wrathfully, and Helen laughed. But the 
mother’s face worked piteously, and it 
was all that she could do to keep back the 
tears. 

All her life till now, Mrs, Pendergast 
had been used to comfort, and even lux- 
ury; and she had always shown so much 
tact and*delicacy in sending their own 
left-c ff but useful garments to those who 
were poorer than themselves, And it was 
a bitter humiliation to her now, when, for 
the first time, a mass of dingy and inappro- 
priate finery had been literally dumped 
upon her doorstep, without any accom- 
panyivg message from the rich, city cou- 
sin, from whom it undoubtedly had been 
sent. 

‘“There isn’t a practical thing among 
them !” laughed Helen, who was adorning 
herself with whatever came first to hand. 
And even Margaret could not help smil- 
ing at the comical picture her pretty 
young sister made with a crushed French 
bonnet perched coquettishly on her fair 
curls, a faded and altogether too-ample 
olive redingote enveloping her pretty form, 
and above ber head the bory skeleton of 
a once splendid parasol—its melancholy 
ribs uplifted now, as if imploring pity. 

Anne laughed hysterically ; but just then 
Pa’s querulous voice was heard in the 
roon above, and the mother was glad of 
an excuse to hasten away. 

Night came. The débris had disap- 
peared, and the letter of thanks to Cousin 
Frances, which Helen had volunteered to 
write, was finished. 

‘‘Listen, girls, while I read it,” she 
said ; ** but don’t interrupt. If you think 
of anything more to say just wait and Pil 
add it on at the end, 

‘* My generous rich relative,” she begaz, 
and, regardless of the rising murmur of 
dismay, she hastily went on: ‘‘It was so 
thoughtful of you to send us such a lot of 
old clothes (which we can’t possibly make 
use of), and not to prepay the express 
(which is uncommonly high in this part 
of the world), Wenow understand why 


clothes,” Margaret said, 


it is ‘ more blessed to give than to receive’!” 
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But, unfortunately. we don’t know any 
one who would take such stuff as a gift— 
unless it’s the ragman ”— 

‘* Helen !” 

‘*You sha’n’t send such a letter !” and 
Margaret snatched the perfectly proper 
little note she had written from Helen’s 
hand, while the young girl laughed mer- 
rily over the success of her impromptu 
nonsense. She loved to tease her sober 
elder sisters, and with her happy dispo- 
sition she found a way of getting fun out 
of everything. 

But anxious and busy days came after 
this. Pa Pendergast was seriously ill for 
a time, and before he was really able to 
be around agaio he was planning another 
of those disastrous lecture tours, with 
which he was always trying to retrieve 
their fallen fortunes. At last, however, 
they had managed to persuade him to put 
it off until the fall. 

There was no family in all the village 
who had once stood so high, or who were 
more respected in these days of their mis- 
fortunes. ‘ Pa’g” failings and good qual- 
ities were alike freely discussed, and his 
wife commiserate d for having allowed her 
visionary spouse the control of her com- 
fortable little fortune, which, under his 
childlike incapaci'y for business, had dis- 
appeared in an incredibly short number 
of years. 

Anne and Margaret were now the main 
support of the family, one teaching mu- 
sic, aod the other having a good position 
in the village school. 

The ‘little Mother” and Helen were the 
‘‘ household angels”; and it was no light 
tark to keep things nice and comfortable 
with their extremely limited purse, and 
to prevent ‘‘ Pa” from seeing too plainly 
the ruin he had wrought. 

The neighbors were very kind, and of- 
ten some little delicacy found its way to 
their scanty table—given with so much 
friendly good-will that sensitive little Mrs. 
Pendergast was no more hurt by the at- 
tention than the neighbors were when 
Helen brought them bunches of Mayflow- 
ers from the woods in spring. 

Bat of late Helen’s fingers had been 
busier than ever. Upon careful re-exam- 
ination the *‘ bundle” had shown possibil- 
ities which had not been apparent at the 
first. And the old party dresses, dyed— 
for Helen had mastered the dyepot’s mys- 
teries long ago—were now transformed 
into four pretty silk petticoats which 
would ‘‘rustle delightfully” under their 
woolen gowns, 

“*Just the last things in the world any 
of us really wanted,” Helen admitted ; 
‘but the silk wasn’t fit for another thing, 
and as it didn’t cust us anything I guess 
we can afford to be ‘swell’ for once!” 

Then in some magical way her deft fin- 
gers had fashioned for herself as dainty a 
gown from the voluminous old gray opera 
cloak and the best of the well-worn redin- 
gote as ever a pretty maiden wore to 
church on a bright Sunday in spring. 

The battered Paris bonnet bloomed 
anew with apple blossoms, freshened over 
the kettle’s reviving steam. But the 
crowning feature of the costume was a 
beautiful pink silk parasol, which Cousin 
Frances would certainly never have recog- 
nized as the ‘‘skeleton” of her famous 
bundle, newly clad in the pink lining of 
the opera cloak, and adorned with the 
freshest flounces of the chiffon gown. 

‘Girls, how do I look?” was Helen’s 
anxious question, as arrayed for the first 
time in all her glory she was about to 
start with them for church. 

** Just too sweet and lovely !” Margaret 
said, with enthusiasm; and the mother, 
who thought her girls were always per- 
fect, echoed Margaret’s words. 

But Anne was troubled. Such finery 
seemed hardly in accord with their 
straitened circumstances, or with the 
almost Quakerish simplicity of the quiet 
town; but Helen was s) happy that she 
could not bring herself to speak her 
doubts which, after all, might prove 
without foundation. 

( She was keenly alive, however, to the 
sensation. which Helen’s appearance 
caused, and which, all during the service, 
divided the attention of the congregation 
with the good minister’s words. And 
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after the service, Anne’s straining ears 
caught more than one fragment of un- 
friendly criticism, which seemed floating 
in the air. 

‘* Tt doos beat all,” old Mrs, Sharp whis- 
pered to her neighbor, ‘‘ how folks behind- 
hand in their rent can buy sech finery !” 

“P’raps Pa Pendergast has somehow 
~ made his everlastin’ fortune,” was the au- 
dible answer. 

‘* Did you see how Chan Bassett kept 
lookin’ at her? He can’t afford to dress a 
wife like that. I heard Mis’ Bassett tell 
him so, durin’ the collection.” 

“* Jest see that pink parasol! Why, 
*Mandy couldn’t get one, plain dark blue, 
for less’n five dollars. An’ silk petticoats, 
too, [know by the rustlin’. They’re up 

an’ down extravagant, or else they ain’t so 
poor as they’ve been makin’ out.” 

‘* An’ the neighbors sendin’ ’em in cake 
an’ pie at every bakin’!” 

Helen’s cheeks were like roses as they 
went on their homeward way, and Auntie 
wondered if she, too, had overheard the 
gossips’ whisperings, or whether the 
deeper flush was only the reflection from 
the pink silk parasol, which she held so 
bravely overhead. Margaret was less ob- 
serving, and was evidently quite uncon- 
scious of any unusual stir going on 
around them. 

It was the first Sunday in many months 
that Chauncey Bassett had not walked 
home with Helen. He had been with his 
mother on the church steps when they 
came out, but he had only bowed and 
then had looked away. It wascertainly 
strange, thought Helen, but—if he didn’t 
want to come, he needn’t! And no one, 
not even Anne, should know she cared ! 

The weeks rolled around, and summer 
followed spring. Every Sunday Helen 
went to church in her brave attire, and 
walked home afterward with Anne and 
Margaret; and Chauncey never came. 

She never mentioned him; but Anne, 
watching her darling with jealous eyes, 
saw how her cheeks grew paler, and how 
listless she seemed to be as the summer 
days went on. 

One night as Anne lay pondering upon 
these things, with Margaret asleep beside 
her, she heard a stifled sob from the cot 
where Helen lay. That was all; but it 
was not long before Anne had determined 
what to do. And the next day, on her 
way home from the village, she stopped 
at Mrs. Bassett’s for the first time since 
that spring Sunday when Chauncey had 
lingered at his mother’s side. 

‘It’s ever so long since I’ve had a 
chance to run in,” Anne began, with 
friendly apology. ‘But I’ve been so 
busy, teaching right along. It was for- 
tunate for us that the Bentons wanted 
their children to make up all they lost 
when they had whooping cough last 
spring. If it wasn’t for that and for two 
of Margaret’s music scholars, who have 
kept right on, I hardly know what we 
should have done!” . 

It was not like Anne to speak so freely 
of their affairs ; but Mrs. Bassett showed 
no signs of unbending yet. 

‘You know how it is,” Anne continued, 
with hightened color. ‘‘ Pa tries to do 
all he can; but he’s always so—unfor- 
tunate.” 

“Then that last lecture tour wasn’t a 
success?’ said Mrs. Bassett, falling into 
Anne’s skillfully.opened net. ‘‘ Every 
one thought he must ’a’ been makin’ 

money, the way Helen came out this 
spring.” * 

*‘And didn’t she look sweet?” cried 
Anne. ‘* But people shouldn’t judge by 
appearances! I’m going to tell you, Mrs. 
Bassett, tho I should hate to have it get 
around. A cousin of Mother's in the city 
sent us a—a bundle of old clothes. And 
Helen is just the most ingenious, most 
economical girl you ever saw! Those 
things weren’t suitable for us at all, and I 

thought they’d be of no use whatever; but 
Helen turned them and dyed them, and 
made the old wornout party silks into the 
prettiest petticoats you ever saw—and one 
for each of us! Then the poor child 
needed a new dress, badly; she hadn’t a 
thing fit to wear to church, and we 
couldn’t afford to buy anything; so she 
went to work and somehow made that 
pretty gray and olive gown out of just 
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nothing! And her bonnet, too—you 
ought to have seen it when it came! 
_And,” hysterically, “all that never cost 
us a single penny !” 

**You don’t mean to say!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Bassett in amazement. ‘‘ But—that 
pink silk parasol ?” she queried. ‘‘’Mandy 
Ward priced one in the city, an’ they 
asked—sixteen dollars !” 

**She made that, too!” cried Anne. 
**Oh, you don’t half know how clever 
Helen is! You won’t let this go any 
further, tho?” she added, anxiously. ‘I 
wouldn’t like every one to know, because 
—well, because it was the first time any 
one had ever sent old things to us—and 
poor little Mother—cried.” 

**T won’t tell a livin’ soul but Chan,’ 
Mrs, Bassett said, earnestly. ‘‘ But I must 
tell him. He'll be home to-night, you 
know, overSunday. An’—an’ I’m comin’ 
’round to see your ma, right soon.” 

Anne went her way with a lighter 
heart ; and she had not gone far before 
Chauncey Bassett himself came into view. 
To her surprise he stopped. 

‘**It’s ever so long since I’ve seen you,” 
he began, awkwardly. 

‘*Why haven’t you been around?” she 
asked, in her pleasant way, noting curi- 
ously his wan and troubled face. 

**Tll tell you why,” he said, suddenly. 
‘*Tt’s because I can’t think of any one or 
anything but—Helen! And I never real- 
ized until—until one Sunday morning in 
the spring” (Anne sighed), “how far 
above the farmer’s son—the poor book- 
keeper—she was. Then I saw that the 
best I could ever hope to give her would 
not be worthy of her—not even as much 
as she is having now” (Anne smiled); 
‘‘and I knew it would be better for me to 
—to forget her—before she even dreamed 
I had begun to care. 
turn my thoughts away ; buj I can’t; and 
tho it is madness to think she could ever 
care for me, yet I must see her and tell 
her ; and unless you'tell me not to, Iam 


, coming this very night.” : 


**Come,” said Anne, with a reassurin, 
smile, 
Supper was over, and the girls were 


putting the things away. As Margaret 
disappeared in the china closet with a pile 
of plates, Anne said, cheerily: ‘Oh, I 
met Chauncey Bassett as I was coming 
home, and,.do you know, he said he was 
coming around—to-night.” ° 

“Anne! you—you didn’t say—any- 
thing?” 

‘*You dear little goose! Not a word 
that the towncrier couldn’t proclaim with 
propriety. ButIthought he was looking 
thin and worried, poor fellow. There, 
lil wipe the teacups, for you had better 
go light the lamp in the parlor, and put 
on your pretty gray gown, directly.” 

“Tf he had -waited until he had seen his 
mother, ‘I'd have hated ~-him—almost,” 
thought Anne, an hour later, when above 
the murmur of voices in the little parlor 
= heard Helen’s laugh ring gayly, as of 
ol 


And the next day, being Sunday, the 
village gossips had something new to 
talk of ; for Mrs. Bassett actually waited 
and kissed Helen on the church porch. 
And Chauncey walked home with her 
again, as he used to do; but tho his face 
was radiant, no one could get sight of 
her smiles and blushes then, for carefully 
and almost reverentially Chauncey was 
shielding her lovely face with the pink 
silk parasol, 
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THE PRESSED ROSE. 


BY GEORGE 0. FELLOWS. 








STRAYING ’neath the bloom-hung bower, 
Plucking her a rose, he said: 

‘* Wear this as my favorite flower 
In the morning when we wed.” 


From his horse that night the lover 
Fell amid the tempest’s gloom, 

And before three days were over 
Wreaths of lilies decked his tomb. 


Fifty years a woman lonely 
Dwelt upon that shady hill, 

Finding all her pleasure only 
In assuaging others’ ill. 


Then one morn the sunlight’s splendor 
Through the window o’er her bed, 

Touched with beauty, strange and tender, 
Her still form whence life had fled. 


Smiling faintly was she lying 
In the long and deep repose, 
Holding, as she held them dying, 
The pressed petals of a rose. 
Norwic#, Conn, 
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TRUTHFULNESS. 
BY ELEANOR HARLOWE. 





‘* TRUTHFULNESS,” wrote Katie Powers 
in a confession album, opposite the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What is your favorite virtue?’ and 
her brother Ray, who stood looking over 
her shoulder, was pleased to indorse the 
answer in emphatic terms: 

**Truthfulness it is, Katie; no doubt 
about that. In telling the truth you give 
a sterling article every time, all wool and 
a yard wide and 353 inches thrown in. In 
telling the truth you beat the record. 
George Washington was nowhere in com- 
parison, Why, you”— 

‘Ray, dear,” said Mrs. Powers, gently, 
**do not tease your sister. Truthfulness 
is an admirable trait of character, and I 
am glad ”—here Mrs. Powers made a little 
movement of the throat, as tho swallow- 
ing some‘hing, and the faint perpendicu- 
lar lines on her forehead deepened slightly 
—‘‘Tam very glad Katie is so truthful.” 
But when mischievous Ray bounded to his 
mother’s side and whispered, with an arch 
look, ‘‘ Mamma dear, are you sure you are 
telling the truth—the whole truth, now?” 
Mrs. Powers smiled as her eyes met 
those of the roguish boy. ‘‘It is a fault 
on the right side, Ray,” she said, softly ; 
and her eyes turned again with a wistful 
look to her daughter, as she sat at “the 
table writing answers to the questions in 
the confession album. Katie's dress be- 
trayed some carelessness. Here and 
there a pin had been made to do duty in- 
stead of a hook or button, and from her 
loosely braided hair some straggling locks 
were hanging. She had a fair complexion, 
large gray eyes and a full, wide forehead. 
She was writing slowly, and considering 
carefully each answer, for, with Katie, 
words were serious things, and it would 
never occur to her to set down her fa- 
vorite color or her preference for a cer- 
tain hour of the day, without weighing 
the matter carefully, to be quite sure she 
was telling the exact truth. But why 
should Katie’s truthfulness excite her 
brother’s ridicule and bring a troubled 
look to her mother’s gentle face? It was 
assuredly not that truth, in itself, was 
distasteful to either that Katie’s utter- 
ances often filled them with dismay; but 
that Katie seemed so unable to perceive 
the value of gentleness, a kindly reticence, 
tact and forbearance, and seemed to think 
that suavity and politeness could not fail 
to be in league with falsehood. 

Katie had been an enfant terrible, with 
a precocious command of language, that 
enabled her, when scarcely more than a 
baby, to refuse to kiss elderly Miss Pierce, 
saying: ‘‘I won't; ’oo is so hidjus.” And 
now, at fourteen, she had proved herself 
capaple of saying to a proud young 
mother: ‘‘The baby doesn’t look like 
any one yet, Mrs, Burton; its features 
haven’t any particular shape. Such little 
babies all look alike.” Miss Cramer, ex- 
hibiting her photos, was crushed by the 
comment: *‘They are quite pretty ; but 
they do not look like you, because they 
have been retouched so much, ard all the 
wrinkles taken out.” The Rev. Mr. Bar- 
low, venturing to refer to a favorite 
passage in a recent sermon, heard from 
Katie that no one could understand all he 
said since he had lost his front teeth. 
Mrs. Powers grew weary of trying to heal 
the wounds inflicted by Katie’s ruthless 
tongue, and of hearing the unvarying 
self-satisfied reply : ‘‘ It is the truth.” She 
felt a secret sympathy with Ray when he 
gave Katie, for one of her Christmas 
presents, a miniature tomahawk with a 
string of scalps attached, torn from the 
heads of dolls and dabbled with red paint, 

while on the tomahawk was the awe- 
inspiring inscription: ;‘Katie’s little 
hatchet—a deadly weapon.” 

It might be expected that Katie would 
be unpopular at school, but this was rot 
the case. She was an excellent scholar, 
thorough, accurate and thoughtful, and 
this, together with her independence, a 
certain originality, and a freedom from 
petty spite and jealousy, made her a lead- 
er among her schoolmates, and won the 
regard of her teachers. Mrs. Powers 
sometimes regretted this popularity, and 
wished that she had more help from out- 
side criticism in repressing Katie’s faults 
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and developing the traits in which she 
was so deficient ; and Ray expressed the 
same feeling in his odd boyish way : “You 
get along very well now, Katie,” he 
would say; ‘“‘for here at home we are 
used to you, and at school you are among 
schoolgirls, and they are in a half-savage 
state, feeding on nuts and candy, and 
scorning the restraints of civilization ; 
but it will be far otherwise when you are 
a young lady, and are introduced into 
society. There you will meet with con- 
ventions, which must be _ respected. 
There if things are not what they seem 
every one pretends they are; and if you 
hurl disagreeable truths right and left, 
like so many hand-grenades, do you know 
what will. become of you? You'll be 
mobbed, Katie, slain by an infuriated mob 
of dowagers, damsels and dudes; and I, 
your brother, will be unable to protect 
you!” 

Whether this dire prophesy would ever 
have been fulfilled must remain unknown; - 
for an event occurred which brought 
about that change in Katie’s views and 
utterances that her mother and brother 
had so long vainly tried to effect. 

A new scholar came to school, her pa- 
rents having just become residents of the 
village. Sarah Ellis was cordially received . 
by her schoolmates, and before a week 
was out she was quite at home in her sur- 
roundings, and exerted a strong influence 
in the school. She was not a pretty girl. 
She was thin and angular, and her fea- 
tures were too sharp; but she dressed 
well, and had ‘‘style,” so the schoolgirls 
averred, and she was a quick, bright 
scholar—rivaling Katie in that regard—a 
keen observer, and a fluent talker. Her 
lively sallies were much relished by the 
schoolgirls, tho her keen criticisms and 
satire sometimes made them wince. 
Katie, when appealed to for her opinion 
of the newcommer, said she seemed 
rather conceited, but she liked her weil 
enough ; but it appeared not improbable 
that some antagonism might soon arise, 
for, as Ray said, ‘‘ They’re exact opposites; 
Katie’s terribly blunt and Sarah’s fear- 
fully sharp.” 

It was four o’clock one Wednesday 
afternoon. School had been dismissed 
for nearly half an hour, but a group of 
girls were still in the schoolroom, talking 
in shrill tones that penetrated into the ad- 
joining recitation room, where Katie was 
working over a harrowing problem in 
algebra. 

Again and again she began: Let a 
equal the whole estate, and let y equal what 
the eldest son receives, then az — 15, etc., 

etc., all through the bewildering intrica- 
cies of a labyrinthine puzzle, where x and 
y appeared and reappeared in protean 
forms, but always refusing to emerge at 
last with the values attributed to them 
by the figures following the fateful 
** Ans.” 

Katie scowled, she clutched a lock of 
hair and twisted it fiercely, she dug her 
pencil into the paper, she groaned and 
thumped her book; but no magic spell 
was wrought by these incantations, and x 
and y were as refractory as ever. At in- 
tervals fragments of the talk in the 
schoolroom drifted to her ears, Sarah’s 
voice usually the leading one; but tho 
heard the words were unheeded, till, sud- 
denly, some one asked: ‘‘How do you 
like Katie Powers, Sarah?’ ‘I don’tlike 
her at all,” came the prompt reply in 
Sarah’s incisive tones. “I don’t like a 
girl that can’t be depended on, and she 
can’t be at all. When Miss Carter said to- 
day, ‘Katie is always reliable,’ I said to 
myself: ‘Reliable, yes, she is; for she’s 
able to lie, and that’s liable, and then she’s 
able to lie again, and so she is reliable, for 
a fact.’” 

Katie’s head was raised now, her breath 
came quickly, and her cheeks burned. 
Anything else—any other accusation she 
could have borne calmly, but lying! She, 
Katie Powers, who loathed the very 
thought of deceit! Down went her alge- 
bra, x and y were forgotten, and in another 
moment Katie would have rushed into the 
schoolroom to confront her accuser ; but 

her feelings were relieved by hearing a 
chorus of schoolgirls’ voices raised to af- 
firm positively that Sarah was entirely 
mistaken, that Katie Powers never failed 
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to speak the exact truth; but Sarah was 
undaunted, and maintained her ground. 

‘*Oh, yes,” she said ; ‘‘ I know all that, 

girls. Katie Powers is ready enough to 
say hateful things, if that is what you 
mean by telling the truth. I heard her, 
myself, tell Ida Glidden she was sallow, 
and Eva Brown that her essay was silly, 
and Clara Wells that she sang out of tune. 
Such truth-telling as that is easy enough 
for the teller. But did you hear her 
answer Miss Carter to-day, when she 
asked for Katie’s ‘Tennyson,’ that she 
hadn’t brought it ?” 

‘Oh, yes, Sarah ; but Katie forgot the 
book.” 

‘‘Forgot!” echoed Sarah, with a de- 
risive laugh. ‘‘ What right had she to 
forget? She’d promised to bring it, and 
Miss Carter depended on her, and Katie 
didn’t keep her promise, and hadn’t cared 
from the first whether she kept it or not. 
It isn’t an unusual thing with her, either. 
She told Clara, yesterday, when it rained, 
she would wait for her after school ; but 
the minute school was dismissed away 
went Katie with her umbrella, and Clara 
had to go home in the rain, and gota 
dreadful cold, for trusting to that reliable 
girl ; and all Katie had to say was ‘I for- 
got.’ ” 

‘““Well, Sarah,” said Ida Glidden, 
‘* Katie does really forget, she is always 
studying and thinking, and gets absent- 
minded, like—like—Sir Isaac Newton, 
and such people.” 

‘*T don’t doubt that’s the way Katie ex- 
cuses it,” said Sarab; ‘‘ but I tell you, 
girls, woen any one makes such a boast 
of telling the truth as she does, she ought 
aiways to tell it, and not sneak out of 
keeping her promises by pretending to be 
absent-minded. She does not try to be 
otherwist. When she is thinking about 
anything, and doesn’t want to be bothered, 
and any one asks her to do anything she 
willsay: ‘ Yes, I will,’ and never give 
another thought to it. I tell you it isn’t 
right. If Katie Powers was such a lover 

of truth as she pretends to be, she would 
hold a promise sacred,” ended Sarah, in 
a tone of deep solemnity. 

The girls had gone. Silence reigned 
once more in the schoolroom, and Katie 
might have resumed her search for the 
values of x and y without fear of interrup- 
tion, but a deeper problem now occupied 
her mind, 

Motionless she sat, her forgotten alge. 
bra lying on the floor beside her, her brow 
knit, her unseeing eyes fixed on the floor. 
Never in her life had Katie felt as she did 
now. Sarah’s keen arrows had pierced 
the armor of self-satisfaction which had 
heretofore made her invulnerable. That 
Sarah was unjust, that to confound 
thoughtlessness like Katie’s with deliber- 
ate and willful design to deceive was illog- 
ical, as well as uncharitable, Katie very. 
clearly perceived; but this she set aside 
as irrelevant. It was not Sarah’s conduct 
she was thinking of, but her own; and 
ill-natured and illogical as Sarah’s flings 
had been there was a germ of truth in 
them that awoke Katie’s conscience. 

“It is true,” said Katie, aloud—‘ it is 
true. I do make promises and break 
them, just as Sarah said; and I do not 
take much pains to remember ; and I have 
thought it an evidence of superiority to 
have a mind above little things, and one 
of the things I have called little has been 
keeping my word; and I haven’t even 
seen that it was so. No wonder Ray 
laughs at me and Mamma reproves me. 
Oh, dear, I should think every one would 
hate me!” and Katie, proud, self-satisfied 
Katie, actually burst into tears and wept 
bitterly over her own shortcomings, and, 
all unknown to her, one of the loveliest 
of virtues at that moment began to bloom 
in her heart—the sweet virtue of humil 
ity. 

But Katie was of a resolute disposition. 
She did not weep long. The past was ir- 
revocable, but the long years of the future 
were before her, and as Katie took her 
way home she was busied with resolu- 
tions of amendment. 

“IT will think before I promise,” she 
said to herself, ‘‘and will always say, ‘I 
will do it if I remember’; and I will not 


neglect little things, for what seems to 
me a trifle may turn out to be more im- 
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not to say things that are unkind, even if 
they are true; and I will not be so ready 
to conclude that others have no regard 
for truth, when they do not reach my 
standard; for they may be self-deceived, 
as I have been. These are good resolu- 
tions,” said Katie to herself, as she trudged 
home, ‘‘ but—can I keep them? Some of 
them seem opposed to my very nature.” 
Katie stopped short and thought a mo- 
ment. ‘I can try,” she said, bravely ; 
and then, in a whisper, hardly above her 
breath, she added: ‘“‘I cau pray for God’s 
help to keep them.” 

Ah, Katie, you have found the true 
solution of your problem now! That 
hour of humiliation has not been in vain, 
since it has taught you the lesson so hard 
for self-complacency to learn! ‘Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall.” 

DsLAVAN, WI3. 
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PEBBLES. 


THE most accurate weather report is the 
thunder-clap.—Texas Siftings. 


.*..He: “Give me a kiss; won’t you ?” 
She (hesitatingly): ‘‘ Well, I will, if you 
won’t give it away.’”—Somerville Jour- 
nal. 








.-Grandma: “Bobby, what are you 
doing in the pantry?” Bobby: “Oh! Pm 
just putting a few things away, Gran’ma,”’ 
—Tit-Bits. 


..Toddles: “Papa, what’s the reason 
that when I drop my ball it falls down, and 
if Idrop my balloon it falls up ?’—Har- 
per’s Young People, 


. Jack: ‘‘T havea confession to make, 
and you shall be my priest. I—I love you.”’ 
Jess: “I forgive you freely; but—but 
priests don’t marry, you know !’”— Puck. 


.-Morton: “‘Strange happening at the 
police station this morning.’’ Horton: 
“What was it?” Morton: “ Deaf and 


dumb man was arrested and given a hear- 
ing.”—Puck, 


.-The most absent minded man in the 
world has been found at Geneseo, N. Y. He 
went to his telephone the other day in one 
of his abstracted moments, and rang him- 
self up.—Harper’s Bazar. 


--Tommie;: “Papa, when people sell 
things by the pound do they ever weigh 
the scales ?”” Papa: “Certainly not, my 
boy.”’ Tommie: “‘ Then how do they weigh 
fish ?’—Harper’s Young People. 


..Effecting a Saving.—Byers: ‘‘ What 
was your idea in getting vaccinated on your 
rheumatic arm ?” Sellers: ‘‘ Economy of 
pain. It couldn’t make the arm hurt worse 
than it did already.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


--“*Dah ain’t eny doubt,” remarked 
Uncle Fben, on his way home from church, 
“‘dat we am all sinners. But some ob us 
sut’n’y does hustle ter keep up dey’re rep- 
pytation in dat line.”— Washington Star. 


.- Josiah: * William said he’d send us 
a telegram as soon as he reached New 
York.” Mandy: “Land sakes! I reckon 
Ill have to learn to talk through it, too. 
Do you ring the bell or say hello first ?’”’— 
Chicago Inter -Ocean. 


....“‘How is your father coming on ?” 
asked Colonel Yerger of a darky he used 
to own before the War. ‘“‘He am dead!” 
* He must have reached an advanced age.” 
“* He did dat, for afac’. He was libin’ up 
to de berry day ob his deff.”—Texas Sift- 
ings. 


.-A mendicant approached a benevo- 
lent-looking old gentleman the other day 
and said: *‘ Dear sir, I have lost my leg ;’’ 
to which the benevolent-looking gentleman 
replied, as he hurried away: ‘‘Wy dear 
friend, I am very sorry; but I have not seen 
anything of it.””"—Tit- Bits. 


..** There are times,” said the man with 
the oratorical manner, “‘ when we are over- 
whelmed with humiliation at the power- 
lessness of the human miad.” ‘ That’s 
very true,” was the reply. “I am often 
made to feel so.” ‘‘ Indeed ?”’ ‘* Yes, I have 
a four-year-old daughter who asks ques- 
tions.”— Washington Star. 


--“‘Are you the proprietor of this 
restaurant ?”’ said the man who had waited 
for his order until he became sleepy. ‘‘ Yes, 








For Weak Nerves 
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It is particularly useful in making weak nerves 
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portant than it appears; and I will try sir. WhatcanIdo for you?” “You can 


give me some ivformation. I want to know 
whether you have told the waiter to stay 
away so that you can bring in a bill for 
lodging against me.”— Washington Star. 


--An old woman walked into a bank 
the other day in Inverness, threw down her 
deposit book, and said she wished to draw 
allher money. Having got it, she retired 
to a corner of the room and counted it. She 
then marched up to the teller and ex- 
claimed: “Ay, that’ll doe, ma man; jist 
pit it back again. I only wanted to see if it 
was a’ richt.”—Dundee News. ? 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York, 


UNITED SQUARES WITH DIAGONAL WORDS. 
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1, Gone by ; 2, a part voice in a song; 3, 
a brilliant spot in the heavens; 4, a poli- 
tician. 

Second square: 1, Expertness ; 2, an an- 
cient name; 8, arrived; 4, personal pro- 
noun. 

The diagonal word through both a pleas- 
ant thing for children. 


EXTENDED PUZZLE. 


1, A foreign land; 2, a bar of metal; 3, 
having received ; 4, a belief: 5,a rare ele- 


. Ment; 6, a recluse; 7, a covering for the 


hand; 8, easily pained; 9, relating te the 
skin ; 10, a plant. 


THE DIVINE NUMERALS. 


The most interesting and important of 
all puzzles. Interesting results produced 
by the multiplication of a number. 

Mr, John W. Kirk, the white-haired vet- 
eran who was with Morse when the first 
working telegraph line was stretched, and 
who stood besice the great inventor when 
the first message was transmitted from An- 
napolis Junction to Washington, has made 
during his life a great many interesting 
cdlculations in numbers. The two most 
remarkable numbers in the world are 3 and 
7. Says Mr. Kirk: 


“The number 7 the Arabians got from India, 
and all following have taken it from the Ara- 
bians. It is conspicuous in biblical lore, being 
mentioned over 300 times in the Scriptures, 
either alone or compounded with other words. 
It seems a favorite numeral with the divine 
mind, outside as well as inside the Bible, as na- 
ture demonstrates in many ways, and all the 
other numerals bow to it. There is also another 
divine favorite, the number 3, the trinity. This 
is brought out by a combination of figures 
that is somewhat remarkable. It is the six fig- 
ures, 142,857. 

“ Multiply this by 2, the answer is 285,714. 

“ Multiply this by 3, the answer is 428,571. 

“ Multiply this by 4, the answer is 517,428. 

** Multiply this by 5, the answer is 714,285. 

“ Multipiy this by 6, the answer is 857,142. 

“ Each answer contains the same figures as the 
original sum, and no others, and three of the 
figures of the sum remain together in each 
answer, thus showing that figures preserve the 
trinity. 

“Thus 285 appears in the first and second 
numbers, 571 in the second and third, 428 in the 
third and fourth, and 142 in the fourth and fifth. 

“It is also interesting to note that taking out 
of any two of these sums the group of three com- 
mon to both, the other three, read in the usual 
order, from left to right, will also be in the same 
order in both sums. 
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“ Take the first and second sums, for example’ 
The group of 285 is common to both. Having 
read 285 out of the second sum, read right along 
and bring in the first figure of the thousands last. 
It will read 714. All the others will read in the 
same way. 

“ Again, note that the two groups of three in 
the first sum are the same as the two groups of 
three in the fourth reversed in order, and that 
the sam; thing is true of the second and third. 
The last multiplication has its groups of threes 
the same as those of the original number re- 
versed again. 

“* Examine these results again, and you will 
see that in these calculations all the numerals 
have appeared save the 9. Now multiply the 
original sum by the mighty 7—the divine favor- 
ite of the Bible and of creation—and behold 


the answer! The last of the numerals, and that 
one only in groups of three—again the trinity ! 
142,857 
7 
999,999 


**No other combination of numbers will pro- 
duce the same results. Does not this show the 
imperial multipotent numeral 7 and its divin- 
ity?” — Boston Transcript. 
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The returns of the assessors show that 
there are 18,494 resident freeholders, 16,348 
male tenants and 1,107 tenant women, or 
18,494 freeholders and 17,450 tenants in the 
county, or just 1,044 more freebolders than 
tenants. The assessors find 7,450 single 
men in the county, which in a total of 150,- 
000 is about twenty per cent. of the popula.* 
tion. 

The assessors found 10,891 dogs, or only 
one for about each three and one-half 
homes; which is certainly a very good show- 
ing ; for some poorer counties will certainly 
average three dogs to a family. 

Lancaster County has long been ceie- 
brated for its fine crops of corn, wheat and 
tobacco. The latter is at present the great 
money crop. An authority on the subject 
recently told the writer that the product of 
the county may now be set down at about 
50,000 cases of 300 poundseach. This will 
net the farmer for 1893 possibly about 1214 
cents a pound, or nearly $2,000,000. Sales 
have been made in the past as high as 
35¢ents per pound for the whole crop. At 
the present time the money value of a 
tobacco crop in the farmer’s hands will 
vary from $200 to $400 per acre, aud my in- 
formant knew of one case just outside Lan- 
caster city, where a crop of eight acres was 
sold for $5,000, or at the rate of $625 per 
acre! 

Wheat is produced at the rate of 25 to 40 
bushels, and corn ranges from 60 to 120 
bushels (shelled) to the acre. The cornstalks 
are saved for feed, and are considered as 
worth nearly as much as the grain. 

The rotation of crops practiced is as fol- 
lows: Sod is broken and planted with corn, 
and this is followed with tobacco, and then 
with two crops of wheat. The land now lies 
in grass for two years, when it is again 
broken for corn. 

In fertilizing, the stable manure is given 
to the corn erop,.while the tobacco and 
wheat are stimulated with commercial fer- 
tilizers. Careful questioning seemed to 
show a diversity of opinion as to how the 
land was withstanding the removal of such 
heavy crops. Some farmers seem to think 
that the land is as good as it ever was, and 
that poor crops are to be attributed to the 
unfavorable seasons, while other farmers 








Farm and Garden. 


{The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
tnterested.] 


THE GARDEN SPOT OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


BY DR. GEO. 








G. GROFF, 


ALL travelers on the line of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad have remarked the great 
beauty of the country between Harrisburg 
and Philadelphia. A considerable portion 
of the journey is through Lancaster County, 
the “Garden Spot of Pennsylvania,” and 
the richest agricultural county in the 
United States. This county is celebrated 
for its rich soil, its large barns and farm- 
houses, its fine horses and cattle, but es- 
pecially for the careful cultivation of the 
soil and the enormous crops raised. It is 
not in many sections of the older settled 
portions of the country that crops worth 
more than the soil on which they grow can 
be produced, and yet this is often donein 
Lancaster County. 

Lancaster County contains 569,137 acres of 
land, of which 512,169 is returned as under 
cultivation, and 57,148, or just about one- 
ninth of the whole, in woodland. The total 
value of the real estate for 1893 is placed at 
$86,008,709. Farms are now selling at from 
$100 tu $220, per acre, one having changed 
hands at the latter figure abouta week ago, 
but sales have been made in the past at as 
high figures as $350 perac e for farm lands ; 
26,396 horses and mules over five years of 
age are returned, worth $1,796,496, and 33,- 
920 head of cattle over three years, worth 
$731,735. There is returned asexempt from 
taxation $4,110,290,of real estate, and of 
money at interest there is returned $22,182,- 
929, making a total of $106,609 579 returned 
for taxation in this one almost purely agri- 
cultural county. 

In the schedule of the county Commis- 
sioners now before the writer, 1t is observed 
that no returns are made of sheep or goats, 
nor of farming implements, pleasure car- 
riages, household furniture, watches cr 
jewelry of any kind, crops on band, book 
accounts Gr evidences of debt of any sort ex- 
cept money at interest. Stocks and bonds 
not subject to State taxation are not re- 
turned, so that the above valuation repre- 
sents only a portion of the wealth of the 
county. It indicates also how much prop- 
erty escapes taxation in rural districts. 


say the soil shows signs of failure and must 
be stimulated by commercial fertilizers if 
large crops are to besecured. It may, be re- 
marked that these lands have now been cul- 
tivated for nearly two hundred years. 

Lancaster County isGerman. The origi- 
nal settlers were Germans and Scotch-frish ; 
but the German element had better stay- 
ing qualities, hence that nationality now 
predominates in the county, and the lan- 
guage called ‘‘ Pennsylvania German” or 
** Dutch” is largely spoken. ‘Lhe original 
German settlers were, in the main, Swiss 
Mennonites, tho later many Lutherans and 
Reformed people came also. The Mennonites 
came to America because of reiigious per- 
secution ; and the writer has heard it said 
that almost every family of that sect in 
Lancaster County could point to an ances- 
tor who perished at the stake for his reli- 
gious convictions. The soil selected by these 
people proved very fertile, and they have 
tilled it for two hundred years with great 
care. Some peculiarities of these farmers 
may be mentioned. No weeds or bushes are 
to be seen anywhere about their farms. All 
waste places are draiued and brought under 
the same high culture as the rest of the 
farm. The barns are very large, and ali the 
crops are stored in them. Nothing is left 
out 1n the weather to waste. All the horses 
and cattle are of the finest stock and kept 
in the best possible manner, being never 
abused nor exposed to the weather. All 
manure is most carefully saved and re- 
turned to the soil, so that the natural fer- 
tility 1s lost as slowly as possible. By the 
best farmers neither hay, straw, corn nor 
oats are ever sold off the farm. All are re- 
turned to the soil to maintain its fertility. 
To eat up the corn, Western cattle are pur- 
chased in the aucumn, and stall-fed during 
the winter. All the straw raised pusses 
through the stables to absurb the droppings 
of the cattle. Tnese people are very indus- 
trious, being always found at some useful 
labor. Boys and girls alike are brought up 
to consider labor honorable and necessary. 
In dress, the German farmers and their 
wives are very plain, the cut of their 
clothes being somewhat like that of old- 
fashioned Quakers; but one does not observe 
the same expensive clothing among the 
Germans as is seen with Quakers. These 
peopie believe in education, but think in- 
dustrious habits of more value to a young 
man than a college training. 

Dr. Berjamin Kush, writing at the close 
of the Revolutionary War, stated that the 
Penn:-ylvania Germans were the best farm- 
ers in the nation, and the reputation has 
not yet been lost. Their children have gone 





to every State in the West; and they are 
well known in the South and everywhere, 
as honest, thrifty and successful ‘“Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch.” 

LEWISBURG, PENN, 
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BUSINESS CHANCES AT THE 
SOUTH. 


BY CHARLES HALLOCK, 


MANIFESTLY the South is looking up. 
All the annual trade reviews, so far as pub- 
lished, show a gratifying increase in nearly 
all branches of industry over 1892. Thecity 
of Norfolk alone shows a gain of thirty-four 
and a half millions in the past nine years, 
and a gain for the past year all along the 
line, notwithstanding the prevailing finan- 
cial distress ; and comparative statements 
from other localities bear out the convic- 
tion already fixed in the minds of sagacious 
financiers that no other section in the Union 
offers at present such a favorable field for 
investment. Indeed, such heavy operators 
as Gould, Vanderbilt and Austin Corbin 
have already taken speculative flyers in 
Arkansas, North Carolina and Virginia, 
while scores of lesser capitalists have not 
been slow to follow their lead. In North 
Carolina alone much has been accomplished 
within the past few years. It is said that 
her industries have increased sevenfold. 
Ruilroads now occupy all but seven of her 
ninety-six counties. Not only her pictur- 
esque mountain distrigts but her sMores 
and islands of the S_unds have been occu- 
pied by winter and summer hotels which 
attract the best class of visitors. Syndi- 
cates from Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and 
Michigan have appropriated most of the 
forest tracts. Ohio men have put a million 
into marl beds. Connecticut and Balti- 
more have monopolized the fish, oyster and 
ice business ; Massachusetts the whale fish- 
ery of Hatteras, which yields to New Bed- 
ford and Provincetown 30,000 barrels of 
sperm oil annually; Jersey men are truck 
farming at New Berne, Elizabeth City and 
Edenton. Only last month a colony came 
into Hyde County from New York State 
fully equipped with farm implements and 
household utensils, and put in 2,000 acres 
of early Irish potatoes. 

Another farmer from the same State has 
just bought a portion of the Hallowell 
farm, near Elizabeth City, and is planting 
potatoes. I mention North Carolina par- 
ticularly because it is the center of the 
trucking region, and these straws show the 
drift of the current. 

No agricultural districts in the United 

States are worked with more intelligence 
and profitable results than the truck farms 
of Norfolk, New Berne, Edenton and Eliza- 
beth City. Their aggrega e output of fruit 
and early vegetables for 1893 was $7,000,000. 
In some instances the profits are remarka- 
ble. On the Dunn farm, near New Berne, 
a single acre yielded $700. Wheu properly 
managed truck farms will always be a suc- 
cess. Three crops a year can be raised, 
besides hogs, cattle and poultry, which 
make manure and utilize the waste. The 
want of success among the old-jine farmers 
is caused by their trying to cultivate too 
much land with too little capital and in- 
sufficient labor, little diversity of crops, 
and not having more stock to make ma- 
nure. Whatseems now to be required is to 
divide up the big tarms, and parcel them 
out among small operators with cash 
enough to work them properly. Most any 
large landowner will sell fractions of his 
estate at low figures for cash—at figures 
which appear ridiculously small when 
compared with those asked for lands in 
Dakota, Minnesota, Washington and Cali- 
fornia. Just here is opportunity for intend- 
ing settlers who have money. They can 
find choice of lands anywhere on the line of 
the Norfolk and Southern Railroad, which 
traverses the eastern counties; and nowis 
the time to come, for farmers are beginning 
to plow and seed for the first crop. 

But whatever may be claimed for truck- 
ing in the shape of emolument and certain- 
ty of returns, the greatest desideratum of 
the Tidewater district would be creameries. 
There is a fortune in cheese factories, 
creameries and grass fow skilled operators 
who will undertake to establish them. 
North Carolina imports all her hay, and 
much of her butterand cheese. The beef is 
of low grade, and there is not three percent. 
of fat in the milk. There is not a creamery 
in the State such as they have in New Eng- 
laud. Creameries have proved the salva- 
tion of the hill town and abandoned farms 
of New Hampshire, Massachusetts and Ver- 
mont. A creamery is worth fifty thousaud 
dollars a year to each coliection district. In 
North Curolina, and all uver the South gen- 
erally speaking, the cattle are allowed to 
run loose on the reeds, or they are turned 
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into the dead cornstalks in the morning 
and fed on “roughness at night.” This not- 

withstanding timotby grows five feet high, 

and redtop, herd grass, orchard grass and 

clover grow luxuriantly,1f properly culti- 

vated ; while there is no end to the variety 

of cattle feed—turrips, carrots, beets, tares, 

beans, stock peas, crimson clover, rye, sown 

corn and ensilage—that can be raised. A 

better class of cattle is needed. High grade 

of stock should be crossed with the native 

scrubs, stall fed, and grazed on cultivated 

pastures. There are unlimited tracts of 

land admirable for grazing, which can be 

bought at from one to five dollars an acre. 

Best reed beef will hardly bring seven cents 

a pound, and that is allitis worth. Good 

stall fed beef, finished on grass, would 

bring the top price in the dead meat 

market, and it can be put down in the 

large towns in prime condition in from 

twenty-four to forty-eight hours. Some 
reed beef is perhaps tender enough, but it is 
deficient in weight. Stock which now 

stands at 900 pounds on the hoof could be 
run up to 2,000 pounds, 

Small fruits and berries would be a prof- 
itable industry if farmers would only trim 
the branches, keep the grass from the roots, 
and let the hogs eat the wormy windfalls. 
Fruit can be put on the New York market 
on the night of the day after it is picked. 
There is big money also in poultry, with 
selected breeds and artificial imcubators, 
and also in bee culture and vineyards, for 
which the soils are wonderfully adapted. 

I have written the foregoing suggestions 
for the consideration of Northern and 
Western farmers, who have become impa- 
tient of hard times, and are debating what 
to do next. Ihave just completed a tour 
through the seaboard counties of North 
Carolina, and venture to say that avy bread- 
winner of Dakota or Ohio would clean up 
good profits where hosts of Southern farm- 
ers fall behind their expenses. Here the 
land isas flat and fertile as any Western 
prairie, with every advantage added—fuel, 
water, building materials, fencing, trans- 
portation, contiguous marketsand sea food 
in great variety, which can be had for the 
catching. In its natural resources, enter- 
prise and intelligence this section resembles 
New England most, tho it is at presept even 
more purely native American, for its for- 
eign population is but five per cent. of the 
whole. Churches and schools abound. Edu- 
cational and religious privileges invite the 
the sedate and thrifty settler. 

NORFOLK, VA. 





ANALYSES OF SOILS. 


BY NICHOLAS JARCHOW, LL.D. 





AN old subscriber in Ohio desires, in re- 
gard to the analysis of soil, as treated in 
THE INDEPENDENT of January 5th, 1894, 
to be informed of a method by which the 
percentage of potash in the soil can be 
ascertained. Todothis we have to resume 
our operations with the solution that is left 
after the clay has fully precipitated. This 
solution contains, besides lime, the other 
mineral ingredients of the soil—if there be 
any. In order to separate the potash from 
the lime pour some sulphuric acid into the 
liquor. By this there are formed sulphates 
of lime and potash. ‘The latter, being the 
more soluble ingredient, remains in the 
solution suspended while the sulphate of 
lime precipitates. After the lime has set- 
tled, decant the liquor and saveit. Then 
weigh the dried sulphate of lime. Of the 
weight found, the lime represents about 
30 per cent. while the sulphates make up 
the balance of the precipitate—about 70 
per cent. The (saved) solution is then 
boiled and evaporated, leaving an incrus- 
tated mass which consists of sulphate of 
potash, and in which the quantities of the 
sulphates and the pure potash are in the 
same proportion represented as in sulphate 
of lime, viz., potash 30 per cent. and 
sulphates 70 percent. If, after heating and 
evaporating the said solution no sediment 
remains, it is a sign of absence of potash in 
the soil. 

In connection with this we deem it proper 
to state that the presence of phosphates in 
soils is ascertained by adding to theabove- 
named solution —before it is boiled for as- 
certaining the preseace and percentage of 
potash—some nitric acid until it shows an 
acid reaction. Then boil, and after the 
liquor has cooled warm slightly and add 
some molybdic solution. If there »ppears 
a yellow precipitate it indicates phos- 
phates. If there are no phosphates you 
will not obtain any yellow precipitate. 

In order to analyze the soil for potash and 
phosphates, it is, however, advisable to pre- 
pare two samples and somewhat larger 
in quantity than those called for in the 

former article, Use one sample solely 
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for ascertaining the percentage of potash 
and the other one for determining the pres- 
ence of phosphates. The water to be used 
in these (chemical) examinations should be 
distilled, while for the simple (mechanical) 
analysis of soils. as suggested in said num- 
ber of this paper, pure rain water will give 
satisfactory results. 
New York CITY. 


SHORT CHATS ABOUT POULTRY. 


BY JuHN W. CAUGHEY, 








HENS usually begin laying from now on. 
It is a good time to pick out the best and 
most reliable of the flock, and it should be 
done. 

We would again recommend to our read- 
ers who keep a cow to give their hens a 
generous supply of sour milk. They are 
very fond of it, and do much better with 
than without it. 

The large Crystal Palace and Dairy Poul- 
try shows of England have upward of 5,000 
specimens of fine fowls, pigeons, pheasants, 
rabbits, Guinea pigs and other pet stock 
competing for the prizes. 

Some keep eggs for setting by burying 
them, completely covered, with the large 
end downward, in fine middlings or barley 
meal, in stone jars or boxes kept in a dry, 
cool place. Eggs thus kept, should hatch 
out satisfactorily at the end of three weeks. 

In mating Sebright Bantams take care to 
secure breeders which have a fine, narrow 
black lacing running all the way around 
the webbed portion of the feathers on the 
back, breast, wings and tail. It is quite 
common to find them with lacing around 
the tips of the feathers, but fading out en- 
tirely about halfway around, forming a sort 
of crescent. Such breeders de not produce 
progeny. 

Egg-bound hens indicate the difficulty by 
remaining long on the nest without pur- 
pose and by trequent efforts to expel the 
same. They should be separated at once 
from their mates, and after thoroughly oil- 
ing the vent with sweet oul feed them only 
on soft feed. This will usually aid them in 
laying theireggs. They should not be al- 
lowed to get too fat; better keep them on 
light rations to reduce their flesh some- 
what. 

A story is related, which is said to be 
true, of a beggar woman who was possessed 
of a hen, and, being asked where she got it, 
she said she stole the egg, placed it in a 
piece of flannel, and wore it in the breast 
of her dress, the result being that a chick 
hatched and was successfully reared by her 
and followed her in all her wanderings, and 
laid an egy daily in her lap while resting on 
the roadside. 

Kerosene emulsion is an excellent lice- 
destroying mixture. It is made by boiling 
two pounds of soap (soft soap is the best) in 
two gallons of water uutil thoroughly dis- 
solved, then add halfa gallon of kerosene 

while the soap water is bot, and thoroughly 
stir until well mixed. For use, to two yal- 
lons of soft water add a pint of this emul- 
sion. The fowl is dipped into the mixture. 

When high fiyers—such as Leghorns, 
Hamburgs or others of the smaller breeds - 
—are desired to be kept confined in runs, 
we can advise no better fence than six-foot 
wire netting with a baseboard which will 
make the fence about seven feet high. But 
even such a fence will not confine them as 








We buy lamp-chinmeys 
the dozen; they go on sna; 
ping and popping and flyin; 
in pieces; and we go on buy 
ing the very same chimney 
year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a week foi 
every lamp we burn. 


Macbeth’s “pearl top”’ and “ pearl glass”’ de 
not break from heat; they are made of tough 
glass. Try them. 


Pittsburgh, Gro A. Macrere C- 
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soon as they learn that it is possible to fly 
over it. To remedy this we advise the 
stripping off of the inver web of the flight 
feathers of one wing except a little at the 
points. The air will pass through, whica 
will cause their weight to drop them to one 
side in their attempts to fly. If the flights 
of one wing are clipped off it answers the 
same purpose; but by stripping the feath- 
ers the quills remain to assist in holding 
up the wing and to preserve the good ap- 
pearance of the bird. 
TIFFIN, O, 
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STEAMING FOOD FOR COWS. 


Cows that are giving milk require a good 
deal more water than fattening animals, 
and more than they will drink in cold 
weather unless they can have the water 
warmed. It is best to give much of their 
food in winter in succulent form ; but here 
the difficulty comes in that the succulent 
feed in winter is apt to becold. There is 
no better investment for adairyman thana 
small steam engine. One of the power ofa 
single horse will be quite sufficient to do 
many smali johs for which hand power 
would otherwise be need+d. But its most 
important use in winter will be for steam- 
ing and cooking food. This adds laryely 
to its nutritiousness, because it makes 
the starchy portions much more easy 
of digestion. It is not necessary to 
steam or cook food for fattening animals, 
and in this respect the practice has gone 
out of favor; but it pays to steam the food 
for milch cows. They require a good deal 
of water anyway, and can take it better 
with their food than by itself.—The Culti- 


vator. 

A piece of cut glass is 

never submitted to 
the criticism of our cus- 
tomers which does not ful- 
ly come up to the high 
standard of excellence 
which they themselves have 
set for us. Co- 
logne and _ toilet 


bottles in Dorfling- 
er’s American Cut Glass are . de- 
servedly admired. 














C. Dorflinger & Sons, 


New York. 
HOW COMPARISON 
PROFIT 
we PER ACRE. 
CORN, - - - $18.00 
WHEAT, - - 16.50 
MA KE OaTs, - - - 10,50 
A Gooseberries, - $460,00 
Peaches, - - 444.40 
Plums, - - - 400,00 
F A RM Cur ants, - - 352.00 
Blackberries, - 200,00 
2 A Y Grapes, - - - 150.00 
Pears, - - - 148.00 


If you are interested in the 
above remarkable showing, we 
will forward purticulars free, 
and demonstrate the absolute 
accuracy of the figures and con- 
vince vou that tnese results can 
be obtained by any intelligent 
farmer whv will industriously 
follow in the same path of those 
who have succeeded. Address, 


W.S. LITTLE & CO., 


Commercial Nurseries, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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’s Floral Guide,1894, 


The Pioneer Catalogue of Vegetables and Fiowers. 
Contains 112 pages 8x12 1-2 inches, with descrip- 
Sake. not mislead; illustrations 
that instruct, not exaggerate. 
The cover is charming in harmonious blending of 
water color prints in green and white, with a gold back- 


printed in 8 different colors. All the leading novelties 
and the best of the old varieties. These hard times you 


MEAS’ 
essary to advertise that Vick’s seeds grow, this is known 
the world over, and also that the harvest pays. A very 
little spent for proper seed will save grocer’s and doc- 
Many concede Vick's Floral Guide the hand- 
If you love a fre garden 
send address now, with 10 cents, which may be 
Cash Prizes for Potat 





NOVELTIES. 


Branching Aster, 
(Often sold for Chrys- 
anthemum.) 
Hibiscus, Sunset, 
Dahlia, Ethel Vick, 


32 pages of Novelties 


Buy HO Bg see Large Morning Glories, 
Double Anemone, 
Charmer Pea, 
Maggie Murphy and 





other Potatoes. 
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FOR CATARRH 
boils, 
pimples, eczema, and 
loss of appetite, 
take that sure 
specific, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures others, will cure you 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THKE LUNGS, 
been a never-failing family remedy {0 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SOR 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA; 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIG 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN If 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Lesding to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains né 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
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One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50] Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 
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POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. . 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
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THE INNER LIFE 
OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months’ resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoin 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written ae 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, ‘* The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture: an account of the picture {t- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former vrice of these books has been, ior “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50Qc. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

Tre book,“*THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
reteiea at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 35c. 
arly orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





(For the week ending Thursday, Jan. 25th, 1894.) 


TEA.—The auction supplies of tea run as full 
as demanded, but outside of these the move- 
ment is still confined tosmall invoices. Buyers 
only take enough to replenish stocks, and values 
are about unchanged. Amoy is l1i@l6c.; Fu- 
chau, 12@30c.; Formosa, 15@40c.; old Japans, 9 
@19%c., and new, 17@30°. 


COFFEE.—The market is quiet and irregular, 
but on Brazil coffee rather tending downward, 
with mild coffee steady. Javais 21@30c.; Mara- 
caibo, 19@22c.; Mocha, 24@24i4c.;  Laguayra, 
12%@28c., and Brazil, 17@19c. 

SUGAR.—Raw sugar is holding up very well s 
indicating a higher range of prices. Refined 
sugar is quiet and about the same as last week, 
Cut loaf and powdered are 4 15-16@5t¥c., and 
4 %-16@45gc. respectively; fine granulated, 
45g@4 5-l6c.; crushed, 4 15-16@5!¢c., and cubes, 
4 7-16@45¢c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed veals are 
weak, with little calves at 44@6c. per b. City 
dressed native sides of beef are easy at 6@8hc. 
per b. Dressed mutton is dull at 5@7e. per bb, 
and dressed lamhs easier at 6@8c. Hogs are quiet, 
with dressed steady at 7@8c. per tb. 

PROV ISIONS.—The dealings in the provision 
market are ona narrow scale. Local demand 
for cash stuff is quiet, and options close at very 
low figures. Mess pork is steady, with a fair 
demand at $14.25@14.75 per bbl. ; family, $15.75@ 
16 25, and short clear, $16@17.50. Beef is dull, 
with family at $14@15; mess, $8.50@9, and extra 
India mess, $18@23. Beef hams are dull at $17. 
Lard is dull, with Western refined at 8 1-5c. per 
t. Pickled shoulders are nominal, and bellies 
quiet at 744@8'4c. per bb. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The total sales of flour 
here for the week are very small. Present high 
railroad rates makes it impossible for the North- 
western mills to sell it here at any profit with 
current quotations. There is very little being 
done by the mills, and demand is extre nely 
limited. City mills patents are $4.35 per bbl. 
with some as low as $4.15. Winter patents are 
$3.39@3.50 ; straights, $2.90@3; clears, $2.65@2.85 
spring patents, $3.50 @3.95; straights, $3.25@3.65, 
and clears, $2.60@2 70. Buckwheat fiour is in 
little demand at $2.50, and rye flour steady at 
$2.75@3.. Cornmeal is quiet, with Brandywine 
at $2.70, and yellow Western, $2.50@2.70. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat ‘market 
drags along as usual. The cold wave in the 
West promised at first to cause a change, but 
the snowstorm which preceded it protected the 
growing grain. The visible supply is large, but 
not so excessive, amounting at this point to only 
a little less than last year. Nevertheless, wheat 
is very low in price, with May about 18c. per 
bushel lower than last year at this time. Cash 
wheat is nearly neglected. May sells at 6934c.; 
No, 2 red cash, 66c.; No. 1 Northern Duluth, 
70%ec. Corn is showing steady signs of improv- 
ing. The shorts are getting scarce of stock, and 
there is a feeling that prices have been bid down 
too low. Cash corn closes very firm. May is 

45i4c.; No. 2 cash corn, 48@43'4., and No. 2 
white, 4546e. “Oats are also improving. The de- 
mand in small quantities is brisk, and the de- 
crease in the interior movement has strength- 
ened prices. No. 2 cash oats are 3384@34c.; 
No. 2 white, 36éc.., + and track mixed, 34 %@ 
35Mec. Barley is dull, with two-rowed State at, 
62@63c. Buckwheat is dul), with Canadian for 
export at 75c., and State at TB@j5c. Hay is quiet 
and dull, with top quotations extreme. Chwice 
timothy is 8a%c.; No.3 to No, 1, 60@80c., and 
clover mixed, 60@65c. Straw is quiet, with long 
rye, at 60@65e.; short rye, 40@45c., and oat straw, 
40@45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter has ob- 
tained a better position this week, altho any 
improvement in prices is slow. Demand con- 
tinues very light, but receipts are smaller. State 
dairy has bu little call, and Western packings 
are in small demand, except factory for export. 
Fall made State creamery is 18@22c.; Western 
extras, 25éce.; firsts, 23@24c., and seconds, 20@- 
22c. State dairy, extra, selis at 22c.; firsts, 20@- 
2lc., ard seconds, 18@19c. Western factory is 
13@16c.; dairy, 14@l1ic., and imitation creamery, 
14@18c. Some fancy cheeses have been shipped 
abroad this week, ard home jobbers are taking 
more than usual. All holdings are firmly held. 
Large size full creams are 9u11%c. per Ib; small 
size, 104%@12%4c.; choice part skims, 9@10c.; com- 
mon to prime, 4u8c.; full skims, 2@3c., and 
Pennsylvania skims, 2c. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry has 
been in excessive supply. and values_are very 
weak, with stock pressing for sale. Fowls are 
10@10%ée : chickens, 8@8'éc.; roosters, 6@6}<c.; 
turkeys, 8c.; ducks, 60@75¢. per pair, and geese, 
$1@1.37. Dressed poultry are in smali demand. 
A good many lots are poor in quality, aud the 
market isso overstocked that many arrivals are 
going intostore. Fancy near-by turkeys are 10 
@llec. per ih; Western, 6@9%c.; Philadelphia 
chickens, 10@13c.; others, 9@lic.; fowls, 8@10c.; 
ducks, 6@l4c.; geese, 7@lic., and capons, 10@ 
lic. Eggs have recovered alittle with the ap- 
qesace of colder weather, and some lots have 

en withdrawn. Western fresh gathered are 
16@16i4c. per doz.; Southern, 1444 @1534c.; _ 
house, $2.25@3.25 per case, and limed, l1@l2 
per doz. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are in moderate 
supply aud firm. Baldwins and Greenings are 
$4a5 per bbl., and common to good, $2.50@4. 
Grapes are in little demand at 8@i2c. per small 
basket for Catawbas. Cranberries are quiet on 
steady, with Cape Cods at $3w7 per bol., and 
Berseys, $1.25@1.60 per crate. “Florida fruits are 
in fair demand and firm. Sound oranges are 
$1.25@2.50 per box, and unsound, 50c. - $1; grape 
fruit, $1.50@3, and tangarines, $1.50@ 3.50. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Domestic 
soe a are quiet at $2@2.25 per bbl. for Long 

sland, and $1.50@2 for State and J ormeye. For- 
eign magnums are steady at $1.80@1.90 ot bag, 
and sweets seedy at $z@4 per bbl. hite on- 
ions are $33.75 per bb!.; red and yellow. $1. a 
1.75: cabbages, pes iY er 100; turnips, 40@75c 
per bol.; squash, $2@2.50; celery, wet 50 0) per 
dozen bunches; spinach, 50c.@31; kale, 40e 
per bbl., and Florida beets, 75c. @ $i per crate; 








tomatoes, »1@2.50. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Roya BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





» LLIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
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FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more times than one,get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


— The Church Worker s Right Hand Helper. 








In one hour’s time it makes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen_or type- 
writer. Anybody can operate it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 

Various sizes—$12 to $20. 

A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 
152-154 Lake Street, - oS 
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A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 









DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


CORRECT STYLES 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HIGH GRADE STATIONERY 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
LEATHER GOODS 


UNION SQUARE 


36 EAST 1414 STREET NEW YORK 











- IT HAS STOPPED) 
COUGHS AND CROUP | 





FOR | DR. HOOKER’S 
Firty | , COUGH 


. YEARS. | CROUP SYRUP 


Has been used for 
FIFTY YEARS. 



















y «HAVE saree a np 
It is a simple, yet very effi- 
YOU - | ~_ vomaey. Affords relief 
jin Asthma—sometimes cur- 
> TRIED IT | ing it. Contains no opium. 
FOR | Specially good for Children. 
4 | ALL DRUGGISTS, 
> YOURS? PRICE, 35 CENTS. 



























ver-plated ugated Glass 
REFLECTORS 
Awonderful invention for 





Comprising all of 
the 


Really Distinct 
Varieties 


of these charming 
garden flowers, se- 
lected by careful 
comparison from 
our trials of near- 
ly one hundred va- 
rieties— 






’ including 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


“Emily Henderson” 


THE QUEEN OF WHITE SWEET PEAS, 







Butterfly. White, suf- 
fused Javender; 
edged with blue, Pkt. 10% — 

Orange Prince. Or- , = 
ange and pink...... ° 

Boreatton.- Maroon, 
rich and velvety..... 

Queen of the Isles. 
Striped, rose, crim- 
son, wine red and 
white.......... 











as satin. 





bloom! In earliness it outrivals all com- 
petitors by nearly two weeks, and con- 
tinues a veritable ‘‘cut-and-come- 
again” to the end of Autumn. 


On Pkt., 150. 


OO 


we will mail, free, 


$ ALL 


ever, 160 pages, six colored plates and 
nearly 500 engravings, replete with all 
that is desirable, old and new, in Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs, Tools, &c. 





A gloriously beautiful acquisition of American origin. Ab- 
solutely pure white, as clear as alabaster and as lustrous 
The flowers, of remarkable substance, are n 
borne on long stiff stems, are extra large, with broad round 
standards that stand up boldly without reflex or curl. Pink....-.---.-----+ 
The plants are robust, compact and branching, pro- 
ducing such a prodigal abundance of flowers that the 
plants appear as if covered with snow. From one plant, 

specially cultivated, we have cut in one season th 
seemingly incredible number of 1,035 sprays of 


om SIXTEEN VARIETIES | nai: cs” 


of Sweet Peas named in rigAt hand column (including BOSY CEUANEM...-.00 + 1 
the Emily Henderson), and in addition, will send with- gf eaceneren se 
out extra charge, with every order from this adver- Catalogue for 1894..... 20 
tisement, providing you will name this paper and date S185 
of issue, Our Grand 1894 Catalogue of ** EVERY- jon tiedeneine 
THING FOR THE GARDEN,” (value mail on receipt of price or 
20c.) larger and more beautiful than Total value entire collection for $1.00 
total value $1.85.) Buyers }f 


$4 85 


PETER HENDERSONsCo semcaners, 























rs. Gladstone. Ex- }/'%@ 
quisite soft blush iia 
10 & 


right purplish and 
ultramarine blue.... 


Captain ofthe Blues. |” 
kJ 
rdinal. Grand crim- 


x son scarlet.......... 


Dorothy Tennant. He- |p) 
liotrope; beautiful.. 10 im 
Countess of Radnor. jf 
Delicate lavender... 10 
Indigo King. Maroon 
purple and indigo... 10g 
Senator. Striped 
brown, purple, cream’ 
and white........... 10 }} 


Pink and cherry rose 10 
Blanche Ferry. Crim- 





of one or more packets will (aa 
be sent 1894 catalogue free AE 
if they will name paper eae 


and date of issue. 








Fs; Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 


STERBROOK'S FALCON 


#6 John st., IN. X. 






150 OTHER STYLES. 





LE DUNE EATER 


Established 1793. 


STEAM 
HOT WATER. 


Have stood the test 25 years. 
Send for Catalogue. 
LE BOSQUET BROS., 
82 Union 8t., Boston, Mass: 





EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES © 


AND 


4 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE 


JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A Practical, Every-day 
k k 





Containing over 2,500 
° recaps. 320 pp. 
Bound in cloth. Don’t fail to get the 


WATCH-CLOCK, 


the greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 


address 
Gare Charch and Vesey Sts.. N-Ys Olty, Ne¥e 


GRAY sta 2. PESTORED et ete 











W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 











Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
19 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Gardet 


etc. 
WorksFounded in 1832 


; Vienna, Austria, in 1 
and Centennial Exhibition 








VEARRE 


SNE! 


25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists. 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 
frail class of old and new. Send for 








February 1, 1894. 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT 


Chambers St. and College Place, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Superior Teas and Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in the world. 


Hampers packed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for the sick. 
Write for price list. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Desks ita tare 


UAH. Anirews& Co, 53 W2030%.. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
EUROPEAN TOURS 


SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES. 
Organized 1882. Elegantly illustrated “ Itinerary.” 
Howard S. Paine, A.M.,M.D., Albany, N. Y. 


NEW DEPARTURE. 
$6.00 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car rate for one 
double berth to Los Angeles or San 
Francisco on the “ Phillips-Rock Island” 
Car from Philadelphia, Baltimore or 
Washington. Route is over the B. & O. 
to Chicago, then via the GREAT Rock 
IsLAND Route to Denver and the Scenic 
and Southern Pacific Routes to destina- 
tion. 

This Car leaves Philadelphia every 
Wednesday. 

Having been in the tourist business 
successfully for fourteen years we can 
guarantee the very best service at the 
lowest possible rate, and one of our well- 
informed and attentive excursion mana- 
gers accompanies the car, and looks after 
the comfort of passengers. The Car is 
Pullman-built and equipped, aud, besides 
the excursion manager, has a porter, and 
Pullman conductor in charge. 

For that California trip you contem- 
plate you should use this service ; there- 
fore, address for reservation in the Car, 


A. PHILLIPS & CO., 
111 So. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


— COOK'S TOURS. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 
WINTER IN 


Egypt and Palestine. 

Nine Parties will leave New York during the season. 
Next departure, Feb. 17, by the North German Lloyd 
express steamer “Spree,” for Gibraltar, Genoa, Na- 
ples, etc. The itinerary includes a trip to 

Cairo and the Pyramids and a Camping 
Tour Throu Palestine. Everythi it 
class. Send for lilustrated ™ 


SPECIAL PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE 
West Indies 


by the magnificent steamship “ Madiana,” 
tons,) Feb. trana March %. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 and 1225 Broadway, New York. 



























3,000 





HE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 
heuenteon. Ney Tank ade 
Fhe situation of these islands south of the Guilt 


steamers fourteen days for Santa Cruz and t 
prin: India Islands, affording a charming 
tropical trip at a cost of about four do per day 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


“ THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. Also Ladies’ Drawing and 
Bariquet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at 
acost of one hundred thousand dollars. The new 
part of “The Arlington” is finer and better than 
any hotel in the United States. 

Write for special terms. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 
Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 
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% made. 
BY 8. NORTHROP 30 Bose Street New York. 
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